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A TREATISE 


THE PLANTS OF INDIA. 

BT THE PRESIDENT. 


THE greatcft, if not the only, obftade to the 
progress of knowledge in thefc provinces, ex¬ 
cept in thole branches of it, which belong im¬ 
mediately to our feveral proleiTions, is our want 
of leifure for general refearches ; and as A’rchi- 
medes, who was happily mafter of his time, 
had not Jpace enough to move the greatest 
weight with the fmalleft force, thus we, who 
have ample fpace for our inquiries, really want 
time for the purfuit of them. lt Give me a 
*' place to Hand on, faid the great mathematician, 
*' and I will move the whole earth: GE-t as 
time, we may lay, for our inveftig&tktts , and 
we will transfer to Europe all the ft fences, arts, 
and literature of A ft a, ,l Not to have defpair- 
*« ed, 11 however, was thought a degree of merit 
vol, in. ® 
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THE DESIGN OF A TREATISE 


in the Raman general, even though he was 
defeated ; and, having fame hope, that others 
may occaiionally find more lcll'ure, than it will 
ever, at leaft-in this country, be my lot to enjoy, 

I take the liberty to propofe a work, from which 
very curious information, and poflibly very 
folid advantage, may be derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet im¬ 
perfectly known to European botanifts, and 
with the virtues of which they are wholly un¬ 
acquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the 
forefts of India: the Amarcbjb , an excellent 
vocabulary of the Sanfcrit language, contains in 
one chapter the names of about three hundred 
medicinal vegetables j the Medim may com- 
prife many more ; and the Dravydbhidhana, or 
Dictionary of Natural Productions, Includes, l 
believe, a far greater number * the properties of 
which are diftinftly related In medical trafts of 
approved authority. Now the firft ftep, in 
compiling a treatife on the plants of India, 
fhould be to write their true name® in Roman 
letters, according to the moft accurate ortho¬ 
graphy, and in Sanfcrit preferably to any 
vulgar dialeft; becaufe a learned language is 
fixed in books, while popular idioms are in 
con flant fluctuation, and will not, perhaps, be 
underload a century hence by the inhabitants 
of thefc Indian territories, whom future botanifts 
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ON THE PLANTS OF INDIA. 

may confult on the common appellations of 
trees and flowers : the childilh denominations 
of plants from the perfons, who lirft deferibed 
them, ought wholly to be rejected ; for Cbam- 
paca and Hin/ta feern to me not only more 
elegant, but far properer, deflations of an 
Indian and an Arabian plant, than Mkbelia and 
X ,awfirtta j nor can I fee without pain, that 
the great Swedijh botanift confidered it as the 
fuprtme and only reward of labour in this part of 
natural hvftory, to preferve a name by hanging 
it on a bloflbm, and that be declared this mode 
of promoting and adorning botany, worthy of 
being continued with boiy reverence t though fo 
Ugh an honour, he fays, ought to be conferred 
nssitb chafe referve , and not projikuttd for the 
purpofe of conciliating the good wilf or eternizing 
the memory , of any but hit cbofen followers\ no , 
not even of faints: Ms lift of an hundred and 
fifty fuch names clearly fhows, that his excel¬ 
lent works are the true bafis of his juft celebrity, 
which would have been feebly fupported by 
the Italic of the Lintuea. From what proper 
name the Plantain is called Mufa , I do not 
know; but it feems to be the V)utch pronun¬ 
ciation of the Arabkk word for that vegetable, 
and ought not, therefore, to have appeared in 
his lift, though, in my opinion, it is the only 
rational name in the mufter-roll. As to the 
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fyftetn of Linnjeus, It is the fyftem of Nature, 
fubordinate indeed to the beautiful arrangement 
of natural orders, of which he has given a 
rough {ketch, and which may hereafter, per¬ 
haps, be cqmpleted: but the diftribution of 
vegetables into chffes, according to the number, 
length, and pofition of the ftamens and pillils, 
and of thofe clajfcs into kinds and Jpecies, ac¬ 
cording to certain marks of di (crimination, will 
ever be found the cleared and moil convenient 
of methods, and Ihould therefore be fludiouily 
obferved in the work, which I now fugged ; but 
I mud be forgiven, if I propofe to reject the 
Linnean appellations of the twenty-four clafet % 
becaufe, although they appear to be Greek, (and, 
if they really were fo, that alone might be 
thought a fuflicient objection) yet in truth they 
are not Greek, nor even formed by analogy to 
the language of Grecians ; for Pofygamos, Mc- 
nandros , and the reft of that form, are both 
m a leu line and feminine ; Polyandries, in the 
abflratt, never occurs, and Polyandrion means 
a pubiict cemitery ; diatcia and dure us are not 
found in hooks of authority; nor, if they 
were, would they be derived from die, but from 
dia, which would include the trkecia ; let me 
add, that the twelfth and thirteenth daffes are 
ill diftinguiihed by their appellations, inde¬ 
pendently of other exceptions to them, fmee 
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ON THE PLANTS OP INDIA. 

the real diffindtion be ween them confifts not To 
much in the number of their [lumens, as in the 
place , where they are infer ted.} and that the 
fourteenth and fifteenth are not more accurately 
difcriminated by two words formed in dchance 
of grammatical analogy, fmce there are but 
two powers, or two diverjitus of length, in each 
of thole dalles. Calycupolyandros might, per¬ 
haps, not inaccurately denote a flower of the 
twelfth dais ; but inch a compound would dill 
favour of barba ifitt or pedantry ; and the bed 
way to amend fuch a iyftem of words is to 
efface it, and fupply its place by a more Ample 
nomenclature, which may ealily be found. 
Numerals may be ufed for the eleven firft claffes, 
the former of two numbers being always ap¬ 
propriated to the Jl&mens, and the latter, to the 
pi/li/s: Ihort phrafes, as, on the calyx or calke, m 
the receptacle , two long, four long, from one Ufl\ 
from two, or many* bajcs, with anthers connect % d, 
on the pijlils, in two flowers y in two dijlincl plant j, 
mixed, concealed, or the like, will unfwer every 
purpofe of diferimination j but 1 do not offer 
this as a perfe£t fubftitute for the words, which 
1 condemn. The allegory oi fexei and nuptials, 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to be 
difearded, as unbecoming the gravity of men, 
who, while they fearch for truth, have no bull- 
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nefs to inflame their imaginations; and, while 
they profefs to give defcriptions, have nothing 
to do with metaphors: few paflages iu Aloijiti , 
the moft impudent book ever compofed by 
man. are more wantonly indecent than the 
hundred-forty*fi 35 th number of the Botanical 
Pbihjbpby, and the broad comment of its grave 
author, who darts, like Octavius in hi$ epi¬ 
gram, to /peak iciti Roman jimplieity ; nor can 
the Lit)titan defeription of the Arum, and many 
other plants, he read in TLngtijh without excit¬ 
ing ideas, which the occafion. does not require. 
Hence it is, that no well-born, and well-edu¬ 
cated woman can be advifed to amufe herfelf 
with botany, as it is now explained, though a 
more elegant and delightful Rudy, or one 
more likely to affifl and embelltlh other female 
accompli lhmenu, could not poflibly be recom¬ 
mended. 

When the Sanfcrh names of the Indian plants 
have been correctly written in a large paper- 
book, one page being appropriated to each, the 
frefii plants tbemfelves, procured in their refpcc- 
tive feafons, mu ft be concifely, but accurately, 
clajjt- and dtferibed ; after which their feveral 
lifts in medicine, diet, or manufactures, may 
be collected, with the afiiftance of Hindu 
phyficians, ffom the medical books in Sanfcrit, 


ON THE PLANTS OF INDIA- 

and their accounts either tlimproved or eftablith*- 
ed by repeated experiments, as fafl as they can 
be made with exaft riels. 

By way of example, I annex the deferiplions 
of five Indian plants, but am unable, at this 
feafon, to re-examine them, and wholly defpulr 
of leifure to exhibit others, of which 1 have 
colleQed the names, and molt of which I have 
fees in bloflctn, 

L MUCHUCUNDA. 

Twenty, from One Bafe. 

Cal , Five-parted, thick; leaflets, oblong. 

Cor. Five petals, oblong. 

Siam. From twelve to fifteen, rather tong, 
fertile; five ihorter, fieri k. In fome flowers, 
the unprolifkk ftamens, Longer. 

Fiji. Style cyJindrick. 

Peric. A capfule, with five cells, many- 
feeded. 

Seeds: Round iili, comprcffed, winged. 

Leaves: Of many different fhapta. 

Ufes : The quality, refrigerant. 

One flower, fteeped a whole night in a glafs 
of water, forms a cooling mucilage of ule in 
virulent gonorrhoeas. The Muckucunda , called 
alio Pichuca t is exquifitely fragrant: its calyx 
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is covered with an odoriferous duft; and the 
dried Bowers in fine powder, taken like fnuff, 
are find, in a Stinfcrk hook, aim oft inftanta»- 
neoufly to remove a nervous head-ach. 

Not'. This plant differs a little from the 
Ptntapftes of Linjvjeus, 

II. BILVA OB MA'LU'RA. 

Many on the Receptacle, and One* 

Cal. Four, or five, deft, beneath. 

Cor , Four, or five, petals ; moftly reflex. 

Siam. Forty, to forty-eight, filaments; an-, 
thers, moftly erect. 

Piji. Gt rm % roundith ; Style, fmooth, fliort; 
Stigma^ dubbed. 

Pe>if. A fpheroidal berry, very large; 
many-feeded. 

Seeds ; Toward the furface, ovate, in a pel¬ 
lucid mucus. 

Leaves? Temate; common petiole, long; 
leaflets, fuhovate ; obtufdy notched, with fliort 
petioles ; fome almofl lanced. 

Stem: Armed with ftiarp thorns. 

Ujes * The fruit nutritious, warm, ca* 
tharrick ; in tafte, delicious; in fragrance, ex- 
fjuifite; its aperient and deterfivc quality, and 
its efficacy in removing habitual coftivends, 
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have been proved by confiant experience. The 
mucus of the feed is, for fome purpofes, a very 
good cement. 

Notf. This fruit is called Srip'hala y becaufe 
it fprang, fay the Infian poets, from the milk 
of Srt, the goddefs of abundance, who be¬ 
llowed it on mankind at the retjuefl of Iswara, 
whence he alone wears a chaplet of Biha 
flowers; to him only the Hindus offer them ; 
and, when they fee any of them fallen on the 
ground, they take them up with reverence, and 
carry them to his temple. From the firft blot* 
fom of ibis plant, that I could infped, 1 had 
imagined, that it belonged to the fame dais 
with the Duriot becaufe the filaments ap~ 
pea red to bp diftributed in five fets; but in all, 
that 1 have fince examined, they are perfetUy 
diftind. 


III. SRINGATACA. 

Four and One. 

CaL Four deft, with a long peduncle, above. 
Cor. Four petals. 

St nut. Anthers, kidney-fhaped, 

Fiji. Germ , round ifh; Styk y long as the 
^lamentsj, Stigma, dubbed. 
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Seed: A Mut with Four oppofitc angles (two 
of them flearp thorns) formed by the Cufyx. 

Leaves : Thofc, which float on the water, 
are rhombdidal; the two upper lides unequally 
notched, the two lower, right lines. Their 
petioles, buoyed up by fpl mile-duped fpongy 
fubflances, not bladders. 

Hoot; Knotty, like coral. 

Ufes: The freCh kernel, in fweetnefs and 
delicacy, equals that of the iilbercl. A mucus, 
fee re ted by minute glands, covers the wet leaves, 
which are conlidered as cooling. 

Mote. It feems to be the floating Trapa of 
Linh-Eus* 

IV. PU'TI CARAJA. 

Ten and one. 

Cal. Five-deft, 

Cor. five equal petals. 

Perk. A thorny Ieg-imcn; two feeds. 

Leaves : Oval, pinnated. 

Stem * Armed- 

Vfes i The feeds are very bitter, and, per¬ 
haps, tonick ; fince one of diem, bruifed and 
given in two doles, will, as the Hindus after t, 
cure an intermittent fever* 
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V, MADHU'CA. 

(See jfftat. Rejharch. vsL I, page 300 . 

Many, not on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Perianth four, or five, leaved. 

Cor . One-petakd. Tale inflated, fleflip 
Border nine, or ten, parted. 

Siam. Antha ' from twelve to twenty-eighty 
eredt, acute, fubvi lions. 

Pift. Germ , roundifh j Style, long, awl- 
(haped. 

Perk. A Drupe, with two or three Nuts t 

Leaves : Oval, fomewhat pointed. 

Ujes : The tubes, efculent, nutritious ; yield¬ 
ing, by diftillation, an inebriating fpirit, which, 
if the fale of it were duly reftrained by law, 
might be applied to good pnrpofes. An ufeful 
oil is exp re fled from the feed* 

Note. It refembles the Bajjia of Ko e s 1 o. 

Such would be the method of the work, 
which I recommend ; but even the fpecimen, 
which 1 exhibit, might, in fkilful hands, have 
been more accurate. Engravings ol the plants 
may be annexed ; but 1 have more than once 
experienced, that the beft anatomical and bo¬ 
tanical prints give a very inadequate, and lome- 
limes a very falfe, notion of the objects, which 
they were intended to repreient. As we leam 
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a new language, by reading approved compo- 
Jirions in it with the aid of a Grammar and 
Dictionary, fo we can only ftudy with effcft 
the natural hiftory of vegetables by analyfing 
the plants themfelves with the Phikfiphia Bo- 
tamca, which is the Grammar y and the Genera 
it Species Plant arum, which may be confidered 
as the Difthnary^ of that beautiful language, in 
which nature would teach us what plants we 
muft avoid as noxious, and what we mud cul¬ 
tivate as falutary, for that the qualities of plants 
are in fame degree connected with the natural 
orders and claps of them, a number of m- 
flanccs would abundantly prove- 
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SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS. 

by the president. 


It is painful to meet perpetually with words, 
that convey no diftmdt ideas; and a natural 
de-fire of avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the rciiilt of which can have 
no other ufe than to give us clear conceptions. 
Ignorance is to the mind what extreme dark nets 
is to the nerves : both caufe an uneafy fenlation; 
and we naturally loye knowledge, as we love 
light, even when we have no defigu of apply¬ 
ing cither to a purpofe e den daily ufeful. This 
is intended as an apology for the pains which 
have been taken to procure a determinate anfwcr 
to a queflion of no apparent utility, but which 
ought to be readily anfwered in India, “ What 
is Indian Spikenard ?" All agree, that it is an 
odoriferous plant, the beft fort of which, accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemy, grew about Rangamritka^ or 
Rangamdti, and on the borders of the country 
now called Butan: it is mentioned by Dtoeco- 
Ki OEs, whofe work I have not in my poljeflion j 
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but bis dcfcription of it mull be very imperfect, 
fincc neither Linnjeus nor any of his <liTriples 
prerend to clals it with certainty,, and, in 
the Jateit botanical work, that we have received 
from Europe, it is marked as unknown. I had no 
doubt, before I was perfoually acquainted with 
Koknfc, that he had afcertaineJ it ; but he 
allured me, that he knew not what the Greek 
writers meant by the nard of India: he had 
found, indeed, and deferibed a fixth fpecle* of 
the nardus, whi -h is called Indian in the fup- 
plement to Liftmens ; but the nardus is a grafs 
which, though it bear a Spike, no man ever 
fuppofed to be the true Spikenard, which the 
great Botanical Pkiloi’ophcr liimfelf was in¬ 
clined to think a fpecies of Andrcpogm, and 
places, in his Materia Medica, but with an 
exprcfllon of doubt, among his polygamous 
plants. Since the death of Koenig I have 
confulted every bo tan ill and phyfician, with 
whom 1 was acquainted, on the fubje£t before 
us; but all have eonfefled without referve, 
though not without fome regret, that they were 
ignorant what was meant by the Indian Spike¬ 
nard. 

In order to procure information from the 
learned uanves, it was net elfary to know the 
name of the plant in fomc jljictick language. 
The very word nard occurs in the fong of 
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Solomon ; but the name and the thing were 
both exntiek: the Hebrew lexicographers ima¬ 
gine both to be Indian \ but the word is in 
truth PerfiJt.i, and occurs in the following 
diliidi of an old poet; 

A'n chu blkheft, m chu nirdcft, an chu fhiitheji, in chu bar, 
A‘ii chu bildil pi':yidircfk > in chu nardi pjyidar. 

It is not eafy to determine in this couplet, 
whether nerd mean the fern, or, as Anjo' ex¬ 
plains it, the pith', but it is manifehly a part of 
a vegetable, and neither the root, the fruit, nor 
the branch, which are all feparatcly named ; the 
Arabs have borrowed the word nard, but in the 
fenfe, as we learn from the Kdmut, of a cam* 
pound medicinal unguent* Whatever it fignified 
in old Perjian, the Arabick word fumbul, which, 
like fumbalah, means an tar or fpike, has long 
been fubflituted for it; and there can be no 
doubt, that by the fumbul of India the Mufel- 
mims underftand the fame plant with the nard 
of Ptolemy and the Nardoflacbys , or Spike¬ 
nard, of Galen ; who, by the way, was 
deceived by the dry fpecimens, which he had 
feen, and miftook them for roots. 

A lingular defer!ption of* the fumbul by 
Abd'lfazl, who frequently mentions it as 
an ingredient in Indian perfumes, had for feme 
time almoft convinced me, that the true Spike* 
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nerd was the Cetaca, or PmAanus of our bota* 
nifts : bis words arc, Sumbul panj berg dared, 
ctb dirazii an dab angojbte/iu pabndi feb, or, 
44 The fumbul has. five leaves, ten fingers long, 
41 and three broad.” Now f well knew, that 
the mini Her of Acb ar was not a botanift, and: 
might eafily have miftnken a thyrfusfor a (ingle 
flower : I had feen no blolfom, or aflemblage 
of blofibms, of fiich dimenfions, except the 
male Cetaca ; and, though the Perjian w riter 
deferibes the female as a different plant, by 
the vulgar name Cydre, yet fuch a mtflake 
might naturally have been cxpe&cd in fuch a 
work : but what moll confirmed my opinion, 
was the exquifite fragrance of the Ceiaca- 
fiower, which to my fenfe far furpafied theridicll 
perfumes of Eurcfe or Afa. Scarce a doubt 
remained, when 1 met with a defeription of the 
Citaca by Forskohi., whole words are fo 
perfectly applicable to the general idea, which 
we are apt to form of Spikenard, that 1 give you 
a literal tranflurion of them: u The Pmdanus 
“ is an incomparable plant, and cultivated foj 
44 its odour, which it breathes fo richly, that one 
” or two Spikes, in a lituation rather humid, 
“ would be fufficiciit to diffule an odoriferous 
* r air for a long time through a fpadous apart-* 
44 meat; fo that the iijtivcs in general are not 
“ felicitous about the living plants, but pur chafe 
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the Spikes at a great price” I learned alfo, 
that a fragrant clfential oil was extradted from 
ths flowers ; and f procured from Banares a 
I r^e phial of it, which was adulterated with 
findal; but the very adulteration convinced me 
that the genuine c[Fence muft be valuable, from 
t!ie great number of thyrfi, that tnuft be re¬ 
quired in preparing a fmall quantity of it. 
Thus had I nearly perfuaded myfelf, that the 
true nard was to he found on the banks of the 
Ganges, where the Hindu women roll Up its 
flowers in their long black hair after bathing in 
the holy river; and I imagined, that the pre¬ 
cious ala&aj}er~box mentioned in the Scripture, 
and the fatal! onyx, in exchange for which the 
poet offers to entertain his friend with a cajk e] 
oil si'/fr' - , contained an offence of the fame kind, 
though differing in its degree of purity, with 
the nard, which l had procured: but an Arab 
of JVC evff, who faw in my ftudy fume (lowers 
of the Cetaca, informed me that the plant was 
extremely common in Afabia^ where it was 
named CadiU; and icYcral Mahometans of rank 
and learning have iiucc allured me, that the 
true name nf the Indian Sam hut was not Cetcca, 
but Jatamans). This was important informa¬ 
tion: finding therefore, that the Pant anus was 
not peculiar to Hindu]}tin, and contjJering, that 
the Sumfaii of Abu'i.fazt, differed from it in 
vot. t*i. c 
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the precife number of leaves on the thyrfua, In 
the colour, and in the feafon of flowering* 
though the length and breadth correfponded 
very nearly, I abandoned my firfl opinion, and 
began to enquire eagerly for the Jatdmanii y 
which grew, I wap told, in the garden of a 
learned and ingenious friend, and fortunately 
was then in blofTom, A fre£h plant was very 
foon brought to me : it appeared on infpe&lon 
to be a moft elegant Cypirus with a poliihed 
three-fid ed culm, an umbella with three or four 
enfiform leaflets minutely fern ted, naked pro¬ 
liferous peduncles, crowded fpiltes, expanded 
daggers ; and its branchy root had a pungent 
tafle with a faint aromatick odour} but no 
part of it bore the leaft refembiance to the drug 
known Ln Europe by the appellation of Spike- 
nurd ; and a Mujdmfa r phyfician from Debit 
nlTured me pofitlvely, that the plant was not 
Jatamam\ but Sftd, as it is named in Ar abide p 
which the author of the Toftfatut Mumemn 
particularly diftingyifhes from the Indian Sum - 
huh He produced on the next day an extract 
from the Dictionary of Natural hiftory, to 
which he had referred; and J prefent you with 
s tranflation of all that is material in it* 

44 i. Sud has a roundiflt olive- jhaped root, ex- 
41 temally black, but white internally* and fb fra- 
4t grant as to have obtained in Pcrjia the name 
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u of Subterranean Mtijk ; its leaf has fame re- 
M fembhnee to that of a leek, but is longer and 
“ narrower, ftrong,fomewhat rough at the edges, 
“ and tapering to a point, a. Sumbul means a 
“fpike or wr, and was called nard by the Greek t. 
“ There are three forts of Sum but or Nardin j 
** but, when the word ftands alone, it means 
“ the Sumbul of India i which is an herb vsitb~ 
** out fewer or fruit, (he fpeaks of the drug 
“ only) like the tail of an ermine, or of a fruali 
« weafel, but not quite fo thick, and about the 
11 length of a finger. It is darkiih, inclining to 
* yellow, and very fragrant; it is brought 
* l from Htndufdn , and its medicinal virtue lafts 
“ three years.” It was eafy to procure the dry 
ya/dmdmi, which correfpondcd perfectly with 
the defeription of the Sumbul i and though a 
native Mufelmdn afterwards gave me a Pcrfm 
paper, written by himfeif, in which he repre- 
fents the Sumbul of India, the Sweet Sumbul, 
and the ’Jalamdtw as three different plants, 
yet the authority of Tobfaittl Mumemn is de- 
cifive, that the fuieet Sumbul is only another 
denomination of nard, and the phyfician who 
'produced that authority, brought, as a fpecimen 
of Sumbul , the very fame drug, which my Pan~ 
Jit, who is alfo a phyfician, brought as a fpeci¬ 
men of the y ataman si a Brabmen of eminent 
learning gave me a parcel of the fame fort, and 
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told me that h was vifed in their facrificcs ; that 
when frefh, it was exqulfitely fvect, and added 
much to the kent of rich efiences, in which it 
was a principal ingredient J that the merchants 
brought it from the mountainous country to the 
north-eaft of Bengal ; that it was the entire 
plant, not a part of it, and received its San/crit 
names from its rel'emblance to facts of bair\ as 
it is called Spikenard^ 1 fuppofe, from its rc- 
fcmhlauce to a Spike, when it is dried, and 
not from the configuration of its flowers, which 
the GiwJj, probably, never examined. The 
Perfian author Jeicribes the whole plant as re- 
fcirbling the tail of an ermine; and the Jatd- 
tniir.sr, which is mami’eftly the Spikenard of cut 
dnigglfts, has prccifely that form, confining of 
withered ftalks and ribs of leaves, cohering in 
a bundle of ycllowilh brown capillary fibres, 
and confliiuting a (pike about the fi7,c of 
a final! huger. We may on the whole be 
allured, that the itardar of Ptolemv, the 
Indian Sumtul of the ¥ erf am and Arabs* the 
yafamiin/t of the Hindu r, and the Spikenard 
of our iliops arc one and the fame plant; hut 
to what dais and genus it belongs in the Lin- 
ntan fyftem, can only he afeertained by an 
infpeftiAti of the ftefii blofloms. Dr. Path it ic 
Russff , who always rommiiniculcs with oblig¬ 
ing facility Kis c\tenfi\x and accurate know. 
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ledge, informed me by letter, that “ Spikc- 
ft mrd is carried over the defert (from India I 
11 prefume) to Ahppo y where it is ufed in fub- 
4t dance, mixed with other perfumes, and worn 
** in fin all bags, or in the form of elTencc, and 
* ■ kept in little boxes or phials, like dtar of rofci,*' 
He rs perlhaded, and fo am 3, that the Indian 
nard of the ancients, and that of our thops, H 
one and the fime vegetable. 

Though diligent rdearches have been made 
at my rojueft on the borders of Bengal and 
Rt‘bar % yet the 'falJmdnsi has not been found 
growing in any pan of the Brititb territories. 
Mr. Sausdkrs, who met with it in Btitdn^ 
where, as he was informed, it is very common, 
and whence it is brought in a dry ftate to 
Rangpur^ has no he (nation in pronouncing it a 
fpecies of the Baccbaris ; and, lince it is not 
poffible, that he could millake the natural order 
and rjfential ebarafler of the plant, which 
he examined, 1 had no doubt that the Ja- 

m 

idmiins) was compoiit and corymbiferous with 
flamens connected by the anthers, and with 
female prolific); liorets Intermixed with herma¬ 
phrodites: the word Split: was not ufed by the 
ancients with botanical ptceifion, and the S/a- 
ebys itCdf is vcrtidllatcd, with only two fpeciet 
out of fifteen, that could juftify its generick 
appellation. I therefore concluded, that the 
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true Spikenard was a Bate harts y and that, while 
the philofopher had been rearching for it to no 
purpofe, 

--- - —-the dull swain 

Trod on it daily with his clouted shoor% 

for the Baeeharis y it feems, as well as the 
ConyzG y is called by our gardeners. Ploughman s 
Spikenard, I fufpedted, neverthdefs, that the 
plant, which Mr, Saunders dele ribed, was not 
Jatam^nii; becaui’e I knew that the people of 
Butart had no fuch name for it, but diftmguifhctf 
it by very different names in different parts of 
their billy country : I knew alfo, that the 
Ruttas y who fet a greater value on the drug 
than it feems, as a perfume, to merit, were 
extremely referred in giving information con¬ 
cerning it, and might be tempted, by the narrow 
fpirit of monopoly, to mifle&d an inquirer for 
the frdh plant. The friendly zeal of Mr. 
Purling will probably procure it in a ftate of 
vegetation; for, when he had the kiiylnefs, at 
my defire, to make enquiries for it among the 
Butan merchants, they allured him, that the 
living plants could not be obtained without an 
order from their fovereign the Ddvardja, to 
whom he immediately difpatchcd a meffenger 
with an earn ell requeft, that eight or ten of 
the growing plants might be feat to him at 
Rangpiir; Ihould the Ddvardjd comply with 
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that requeft, and fliould the vegetable ftourUh 
in the plain of J$en*a / 3 we fhall have ocular 
proof of its chfs, order, genus, and fpecics ; 
and, if it prove the fame with the JatA- 
tndrsu , of Ntyaf t which I now inuft introduce 
to your acquaintance, the queftton, with 
which T began this efliiy, will be fatisfaftorily 
anfwered. 

Having traced the Indian Spikenard, by the 
name of Jatdmdm), to the mountains of Nepal, 
I requeued my friend Mr, Law, who then 
rclided at GayA t to procure foine of the recent 
plants hy the means of the Nepaitfe pilgrims ; 
who, being orthodox Hindus and poflefling 
many rare books in the Sanfcrii language, were 
more likely than the Buttas to know the true 
Jatdmansij by which name they generally dif- 
tinguifh it: many young plants were accord¬ 
ingly fent to Gay A, with a Perjian letter fpeci- 
ficaily naming them, and apparently written by 
a man of rank and literature; fo that no 
fufpicion of deception or of error can be juftly 
entertained. By a mi flake of the gardener 
they were all planted at Gaya, where they 
have bio Homed and at firft feemed to flourifti; 
I myll, therefore, deferibe the ataman a from 
the report of Mr. Burt, who favoured me 
with a drawing of it, and in w r hofc accuracy 
we may perfectly confide j but* before l pro- 
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dvice the dofcription, I mull endeavour to rfit 
move a prejudice, in regard to the natural order 
of the fpikenard, which they, who are addict¬ 
ed to fsvear by every word of their mailer 
LinXjEUs, will hardly abandon, and which I, 
who love truth better than him, have abandoned 
with fome reluctance. Kurd has been generally 
fuppofed to be a grafs\ and the word jtaebys of 
Spike t which agrees with the habit of tb.it natu¬ 
ral order, gave rife, perhaps, to the fuppofitian. 
There is a plant in Street^ which tnoft travellers 
and fome phyficians called Jpdenard ; and the 
Governor of Cblnjnra y who is kindly endea¬ 
vouring to procure it thence in a ftate fit for 
examination, writes me word, that “ a Dutch 
“ author pronounces it a grajs Me the Cypirut. 
“ but infifls that what we call the fpike is the 
fibrous part above the root, as long as a 
** man’s little finger, of a ferownifti hue tnclin- 
,r ing to red or yellow*, rather fragrant, and 
with a pungent, but aroxnatick, feent.” This 
is too flovenly a defeription to have been written 
by a botanift ; yet I believe the latter pan of 
it to be tolerably cOrrcQ, and ibould imagine 
that the plant was the fame with our Jatawanu^ 
if it were not commonly aliened, that the Ja- 
'jan fpikenard was ufed as a condiment, and if 
a well-informed man, who had feen It in the 
ifland, had not allured me, that :t was a fort of 
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Pimento, and confequently afpeeiei of Myrtie, 
and of the order now called Hejpertan. The 
refetublance before mentioned between the 
Indian ftimbui and the Arabian Slid, or Cypirus, 
had led me to fufped, that the true nard was a 
graft or a reed; and, as this country abounds 
in odoriferous grajfes , I began to colled them 
from all quarters. Colonel Kyd obligingly feat 
me two plants with fweet find ling roots; and, 
as they were known to the Pandits, I foon 
found their names in a Sanfcrit dictionary : one 
of them is called gandbad at* b\, and ufed by the 
Hindus to feent the red powder of Sapan or 
Bakkam wood, which they fcatter in the feftival 
of the vernal feafon | the other has many 
names, and, among them, ndgaramafac and 
gonarda, the fecond of which means raping in 
the water ; far all the Pandits infift, that nard 
is never ufed as a noun in Sanfirit, and figtufics, 
as the root of a verb, to found or to ruftte* Soon 
after, Mr. Burrow brought me from the banka 
of the Ganges near Hcridwar, a very fragrant 
grafs„ which in feme places covers whole acres, 
and diffufes, when crufhed, fo ftrong an odour, 
that a perfon, he fays, might eafily have fmelt 
it, as Alexander is reported to have fmelt the 
nard of Gidrqfa, from the back of an elephant: 
its biofToms were not preferred, and it cannot, 
therefore, be deferibed. From Mr. Blane of 
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~Lucmw J received a frefh plant, which has 
not flowered at Calcutta • but I rely implicitly 
on his authority, and have no doubt that it is a 
fpecies of Andropogon : It has rather a rank 
aroma rick odour, and, from the virtue afcribed 
to it of curing intermittent fevers, is known 
by the Sanfcrit name of jwardneus r a 3 which 
literally means a fever-book, and alludes to the 
irvn~baok with which elephants are managed. 
Laftiy, Dr. Anderson of Madras , who de¬ 
lights in ufeful purfuits and in affifling the 
purfuits of others, favoured me with a com¬ 
plete fpecimen of the Andrspogon flfardur, one 
of the mod common grades on the Coaft, and 
flouriflving mod luxuriantly on the mountains, 
never eaten by cattle, but extremely grateful to 
bees, and containing an eJTential oil, which, he 
underdands, is extracted from it in many parts 
of Hwdujldn and ufed as an dtar or perfume . 
He adds a very curious philological remark, 
that in the Ti/Rtf/dictionary, moft words begin¬ 
ning with ndr have fome relation to fragrance ; 
as ndrukeradu to yidd an odour, ndrtum pittu % 
lemon-grafs, n&rtd, citron, ndrta manum, the 
wild orange-tree, ndrum pami % the Indian 
yafm'm, ndrum alien, a drong fmelling flower, 
and nartu, which is put for nard in the Tamul 
verfion of our Scriptures ; fo that not only the 
nard of the Hebrews and Greeks^ but even the 
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capia rtartum of Hor ac e, may be derived from an 
Indian root: to this I can only fey, that I have 
not met with any fuch root in ^an/crit, the old ell 
polilhed language of India t and that in Perjiatt , 
which has a manifcft affinity with it, ndr means 
a pomegranate^ and ndrgif (a word originally 
SanfcritJ a cocoa-nut , neither of which has any 
remarkable fragrance. 

Such is the evidence in fup port of the opinion 
given by the great Swedijh naturalift, that the 
true nard was a gramineous plant and a fpecies 
of Andropogon j but, fince no grafs, that I 
have yet feen, bears any refemblance to the 
Jatdmdnis, which I conceive to be the nardus 
of the ancients, L beg leave to exp refs my 
diflent, with fome confidence as a philologer, 
though with humble diffidence as a ftudent in 
botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion, that 
the nardum of the Romans was merely the 
effential oil of the plant, from which it was 
denominated, but am ftrongly inclined to be¬ 
lieve, that it was a generick word, meaning 
whar we now call tit or y and either the fitar of 
rofes from Cajhmir and Pcr/ta, that of Citaca y 
or Pandams* from the weftem coaft of India y 
or that of Aguru > or aloe-wood, from A jam 
or Cocbincbina , the procefs of obtaining which 
is deferibed by Abi/lpazl, or the mixed per¬ 
fume, called Abir t of which the principal in* 
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gradients were yellow fan dal, violets, orange- 
flowers, wood of aloes, rofe-water, muffc, and 
true spikenard : all thoie eflences and compo- 
fitions were eo% ; and, moft of them being 
fold by the Indians to the P'crjans and Arabs, 
from whom, in the time of Octavius, they 
Were received by the Syrians and Ramans, they 
midi have been extremely dear at Jerttfalent 
and at Rome, There might alfo have been a 
pure nardme oil, as Athenjeus calls it; but 
nardum probably meant (and Koenig was of 
the fame opinion ) an Indian efTence /tr general, 
taking its name from that ingredient, which had* 
or was commonly thought to have, the moft ex- 
quifite feent. But I have been drawn by a pieaf, 
ingfuhjea to a greater length than Iexpeded, and 
proceed to Lhe promifed defcripiion of the true 
nard or Jatdmdnji , which, by the way, has other 
names in the Amarcojh } the fmootheft of which 
arc jatild arid Umasd, both derived from words 
^□caning hair. Mr. Burt, after a modeft 
apology for his imperfed acquaintance with the 
language of hotanifts, has favoured me with an 
account of the plant, on the eorre&neft of 
which I have a perled reliance, and from 
whkh L colled the following natural charabl/rs ; 

Acg regate. 

Cal. Search any. Margm, hardly difrcrnible* 
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Cor. One petal* Tube fomewhat gibbous. 
Border five cleft. 

Siam. Three Anthers 

Fiji, Germ beneath. One Style ere£t. 

j Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Feat Fibrous, 

Leones Hearted, fourfold; radical leaves 
petioled. 

It appears, therefore, to be the Protean plant. 
Valerian, a filler of the mountain and 
Celtick Nard, and of a fpecies, which I 
fhould deferibe in the Lin man ftyle: Vale- 
Rian a J at AtA A 1 NS [ foribus triandris, folds 
cordatis qtinternis, radicalibus pethlatii. The 
radical leaves, riling from the ground and 
enfolding the young Hem, are plucked up with 
a part of the root, and being dried in the fun or 
by an artificial heat, are fold as a drug, which 
from its appearance has been called Jfikenard ; 
though, as the Pcrfon writer obferve*, it might 
be compared more properly to the tost of oh 
ermine; when nothing remains but the dry 
fibres of the leaves, which retain their original 
form, they have fome refemblance 'o a lock of 
hair, from which the Soffcrtt name, it fee ms, 
is derived. Two mercantile agents from Butin 
on the part of the Dhiardjd were examined, at 
jny requeft, by Mr. Harrington, ancintornw 
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ed him, that the drug, which the Bengalee 
called JatamimU *• grew ere &. above the furfacc 
** of the ground, refembling in colour an ear 
** green wheat; that, when recent, it had a 
** faint odour, which was greatly increafed by 
“* tbe Ample procefs of drying it j that It 
“ abounded on the hills, and even on the plains, 
ft of Butdn, where it was collected and prepared 
44 for medicinal purpofes.” What its virtue* 
are, experience alone can afcertain; but, as far 
as botanical analogy can juftify a conjedlure, 
we may fuppofe them to be anrifpafmodkk j 
and, in our provinces, efpecially in Briar, 
the plant will probably flourift ; fo that we 
may always procure it in a ftate fit for experi¬ 
ment. On the dcfcription of the Indian ipiie- 
nard, compared with the drawing, I mull ob~ 
ferve, that, though all the leaves, as delineated, 
may not appear of the fame ft ape, yet all of 
them are not fully expanded. Mr. Bu*t 
allure* me, that the four radical leaves are ktart- 
ed and pawled ; an d it is moft probable, that 
the cauline and floral leaves would have a 
(imilar form in their ftate ofperfeQ expanfion, 
but unfortunately, the plants at Gaya are now 
ftmelled; and they, who feet farther inform¬ 
ation, mud wait with patience, until new 
ftems and leaves ftall fpring from the rats, or 
other plants ftall be brought from Ndp&l *and 
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Butan, On the propofol inquiry Into the vir¬ 
tues of this celebrated plant, I mud be permit¬ 
ted to lay, that, although many botanifts may 
have wafted their time in enumerating the qua?* 
lilies of vegetables, without having afcertaincd 
them by repeated and fatisfa&ory experiments, 
and although mere botany goes no farther than 
technical arrangement and defcriptkm, yet it 
feems indubitable, that the great end and aim 
of a botanical philofopher is, to difcover and 
prove the feveral ufes of the vegetable fyftem, 
and, while he admits with Hippocrates the 
faUac'umfncfs of experience , to rely on experi¬ 
ment alone as the bafts of his knowledge. 
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SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Nearly at the time when the refull of my 
Erft inquiries concerning fpikenard was publilhcd 
in the fecond volume of our Ajiatick Re- 
ft arches, there appeared in the Philojbpbical 
TraafaStions an account of the Andropocon 
ywardficu/dy the fpedmen of which Dr. 
Blane had received from Lucaerw, and which 
he fuppofea to be the true Indkk nard of Dioe- 
Cokider and Gales: having more than once 
read his arguments with pleafure, but not with 
conviction, I feel it incumbent on me to ftate 
my reafons for diflcnting from the learned pby- 
fician with ;J! the freedom of a fearcher for 
truth, but without any diminution of that re- 
fpett, to which hia knowledge and candour 
juftly entitle him. 
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In the -firft place, there is a paffage in Dr. 
Blame’s paper, which I could not but read 
with furprife j not becaufe it is erroneous or 
disputable (for nothing can be more certain), 
but becaufe it Is decifive againft the very pro- 
pofirion, which the writer endeavours to Support: 
« Dioscoeides mentions the Syriaci nard, fayt 
“ the doftor, as a fpccies different from the 
<* Indian, which ‘was certainly brought from fame 
“ of the remote parts of India ; for both he and 
u Galem, by way of fixing more precifely 
4t the country, whence it came, call it alfo 

Gagnites" We may add, that Ptolemv, 
who, though not a profefled naturalift, had 
opportunities in Egypt of converfing with Indian 
merchants on every thing remarkable in this 
country, diftinguifhes Rangamati, as producing 
the true fpikenard j and it is from the borders 
of that very didrift, if we believe modem 
Indians, that the people of Baton bring it yearly 
into Bengal (d). Now it is not contended, that 
the new fpccies of Andropogon (if it be a new 
fpecies) may be the Indick nard of Diosco- 
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rides, {/'), bccaufe it was found by Mr. Bl ANE 
in a remote part of India (for that Solitary fa£t 
would have proved nothing) * but it is learnedly 
and elaborately urged, that it mufi be the true 
Indian fpikenard, becaufe it differs only in the 
length of the flalks from the nard of GARpiAS, 
which, according to Him, is the only fpecies of 
nardus exported from India, and which refem- 
blcs a dried Specimen feen by Rumphius, and 
brought, he lays, among other countries, from 
Mackrcn, or the ancient Gadrqfa , the very 
country, where, according to Arrian, the true 
nard grew in abundance; for ** the Phenicians, 
“ he fays, collcfted a plentiful fiore of it, and 
14 fo much of it was trampled under foot by the 
“ army, that a flrong perfume was diffufed on 
41 all (ides of them :' T now there is a lingular 
coincidence of circumftances; for our Andre- 
pagan was difeovered by the feent of its roots, 
when they were crulhed by the horfes and ele¬ 
phants in a hunting-party of the Vazir A'su- 
FUDDAtl ah ; fo that, on the whole, it mujl 
be the fame with the plant mentioned by Arrian*. 
but it may be argued, I think, more con du live¬ 
ly, that a plant, growing with great luxuriance 
in Gadrojia or Mackran, which the doctor 

fbj Dr- Roshurc:-! with greai reafon fuppofes it to be the 
Maricattd A^oUnpocou of Koinic, who mentions the 
roots is odorlleroils, when sprinkled with water. 

See Rati, HL Fa/cie, 43, utid Y. 2Ii 
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admits to be a maritime province of Perjia, 
could not poffibly be the fame with a plant ti/n- 
Jincd to remote parti of Lidia ; fo that, if Gar- 
91 as, Rumfhtus, and Arrian be fuppofetl 
to have meant the fame fpedes of nard, it was 
evidently different from that of Dios CO RIDES 
anti Galfn. The refpe&able writer, with 
whofe opinions I make fo free, but from no 
other motive than a love of truth, feems aware 
of a little geographical difficulty from the 
weft cm pofition of Macran ; for he, ftrft, makes 
it extend to the river Indus , and then infers, 
from the long march weft ward and the diftreffes 
of Alexander's army, fubfequent to the 
difeovery of the fpikenard, that it muft have 
grown in the more eaftern part of the dcfert, 
and confequently on the very borders of India ; 
but, even if we allow Gedrojia, or Gadrofis, to 
have been the fame tra£l of land with Macran 
(though the limits of all the provinces in Ptrjla 
have been co n fid crab! y changed), yet the fron¬ 
tier of India could never with any propriety be 
carried fo far to the weftj for not only the 
Oritre and AraSiti?, but, according to Mela, 
the whole province of Arlan a , were between 
Cadrojit and the Indus ; and, though Macran 
(for fo the word fhould be written) may have 
been annexed to India by fuch whim deal geo¬ 
graphers as the Turks , who give the name of 
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white Indians to the Prrftam of AracboJia r a no 
of yellow Indians to the Arabs of Yemen, yet 
the river Indus, with the countries of Sind and 
M 'titan on both fides of it, has ever been con¬ 
fix red ny the Pet fans and Arabs as the wefltem 
limit of Wnd or India ; and A rut AN himfclf 
cxprefsly names the Indus as its known bound¬ 
ary : let dadrofisy however, be Macrdtt, and let 
Mac ran be an Indian province, yet k could 
never have been a remote part of India in re- 
fpeft of Europe or Egypt ■, and, conferpiently, 
was not meant by Galen and Dioscorides, 
when they dekribed the true Ipikcnard. It 
mult be admitted, that, if the Stree of Rom phi us, 
which differs little from the nardus of Gap- 
rr as, which cop'efponds for the moft part 
with the new Andropogw, was ever brought 
from the province of Mat r dn, they were all 
three probably the fame plant vrith the nnrd of 
Jr iau; but, unfortunately, Rumphius thought 
of no country iefs than of Perjia, and of no 
province lefe than of Macron $ for he writes 
very diftinOly, both in his Latin and his Dutch 
columns, that the plant in queition grows in 
Marian I which lie well knew to be one of the 
Moluccas (c) i 1 am far from intending to give 

ft} Hi floras fxpe> ifiimo unlgD fere* obftmntur in 
vcrufVu Sirii ftipiiibus, qut in TJpatn, «t Madia* 

CTgfcunt* VdL j. Life* Cap. 24, p. 18^. 
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pain by dete&ing this trifling miftake ; and, as 
I may have made many of greater conlecjuencc, 
I ihall be truly obliged to any man, who v. ill 
fet me right with good manners, the lacred 
laws of which ought never to be violated in i 
literary debate, except when iuinc petulant 
aggreffor has Forfeited all daim to reipcdl. 

Arrian Mmfelf can by no means be urtder- 
ftood to alien, that the Indian fpikenard gTew 
in Perjia ; for his words are a fragrant ruot f 
nard {</), where the omiifion of the definite 
articles implies rather a nard, than the narel, 
or the moil celebrated fpecics of it; and it 
fee ms very dear, that the Greeks ufed that 
foreign word genetically for odoriferous plants 
of different natural orders: but Arrian in 
truth was a mere compiler; and his credit, even 
as a civil hiAorian, fee ms liable to fo much 
doubt, that it cannot be fafe to rely on him for 
any faft in the hiftory of nature. “ We can- 
“ not, fays the judicious and accurate Strado, 
“ give eafy credence to rlie generality even of 
contemporary writers concerning Alex a n- 
“ de it, whole fame was aRonUhingly high, 
<f and whofe hiftorians, preferring wonders to 
“ truth, wTOte with i'ecure negligence; well 
** knowing, that, as the fartheft limits of Jfa 
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" were the fcene of his aflions, their aflertions 
“ could hardly be difproved." Now Arrian’s 
principal authority was Aristorui.us of Cuf- 
fandra? whofe writings were little prized by the 
ancients, and who not only aflerted, “ that 
“ Giidrojn produced very tall wyrr£-trccR* with 
“ the gum of which the Pheniciam loaded many 
“ bcafts,” (notvvithflanding the daughter of 
them from the diltrefs of the whole army), but, 
w ith the fancy of a poet deferibing the neft of 
a phenix, placed myrrh , inccnje? and enjia, 
with cinnamon a, id Jpikenard itfclf, even m the 
wilds of Arabia; ** The fruitful nelk of Arabia” 
fays Arrian, 44 tempted the king of Macedon 
41 to form a defign of invading it ; for he hatl 
** been allured, that myrrh and franktncenlc 
11 were collected from the trees of that country; 

that cinnamon was procured from one of its 
“ 111 rubs; and that its meadows produced fpnn- 
<l uncoully abundance of Jpikenard.” Hero- 
DoTtrs, indeed, had heard of cinnamon in 
Arabia? where the Lauras? to the hark of 
which we now give that name, was, 1 verily 
believe, never feen: even the myrrh-tree does 
not feem to have been a native of Arabia? and 
the publick arc now informed, that it was 
i anlplanted from A byJ Jtttiait forefis, and has not 
tlourilhed on the oppofite fhore j but, whatever 
hr the countries of myrrh and cinnamon, we 
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may be certain* that any learned Arab would 
laugh at us, if we were to tell him, that the 
Sumbuiu / Hind grew wild in abundance on the 
plains of ‘Tabdtnab. It feems a bold allegation 
of Garcias, that he has exhibited “ the only 
4f ipecies of ttardus known in India, either for 
** con lump lion by the natives or for exportation 
“ to Perjia and Arabia if he meant, that 
any plant was either ufed in this country or 
exported from it by tbe name of nard, he had 
been ft range! y deed vet!; and if he meant, that it 
was the only fragrant grafs ufed here as a medi¬ 
cine or as a perfume, his error was yet more 
grofs. But, whatever his meaning might have 
been, If the nardof Garcias and of Arrian 
was one and the fame plant, it is wonderful, 
that it Ihould ever have been exported to Perjia 
and Arabia, where it grew, we arc told, in lb 
great abundance. The nard of Arabia was, 
probably, the Andropogon Scbxnantbus, which 
is a native of that country ; but, even if we 
fuppofe, that the fpikenard of India was a reed 
or a grafs , we lhall never be able to diftinguifli 
it among the many Indian fpecies of Cypirns, 
Andropogon, Scbeemu, Caw, and other genera 
of thole natural orders, which here form a 
’icildernefs of facets, and fome of which have 
not only fragrant roots, but even fpikei in tbe 
ancient and modem fenfes of that emphatical 
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word ; one of them, which I never have feen 
in bio (Tom, but fuppofe from Its appearance to 
be a Schanus y is even called Gdnarda y and it a 
dry root has a moll agreeable odour ; another, 
which Rheede names Rdlaca y or Rnaccia J, 
or white /nVdflf, anti which Burma n thought i 
variety of the Sch<Z7uij:thus y is a confvderaUe 
ankle, it fee ms, of Indian commerce, and, there¬ 
fore, cultivated with diligence, hut lefs efteemed 
than the black fort, or Carsbdla y which has a 
more fragrant root and affords an extremely 
odoriferous oil («?), All thofe plants would, per¬ 
haps, have been called nards by the ancients; 
and all of them have ftronger pretenfions to the 
appellation of the true jpikenard, than the Fe¬ 
brifuge Androfogon, which the Hindus of Be- 
hdr do not ufe as a perfume. After all, it b 
a {Turning a fa£l without proof, to affert, that the 
Indian fpikenard was evidently gramineous j 
and, furely, that fad is not proved by the word 
nrijla, which is conceived to be of a Grec'an 
origin, though never applied in the fame fenfe by 
the Greeks themfelves, who perfectly well knew 
what was beji for mankind in the vegetable 
fyflem, and for what gift they adored the god- 

(t) i a Hurt. Maiib. tab- 12. and 9 H- M. p, 145. 
Sw alfo the Flora InJu-a, and a note from Herman on the 
valuable oil of Strte. 
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ir"Ts of Ekufiu The Roman poets (and poets only 
re cited by Dr. Blank, though naturalifta 
a Sib are mentioned) were fond of the word arifta, 
becauir it waf very convenient at the clofe of 
an hex;.meter, where we generally, if not con- 
ftantly, find St; as HoMtR declares in Lucian, 
that he be^an his Iliad with U«u, becaufe it 
was the firfV commodious word that prefented 
itfelf, and is introduced laughing at a profound 
critick, who difeovered in that fmgle word an 
epitome of the w hole poem on the wrath of 
Achilles: fuch poets as Ovid and Lactan- 
TIus deferibed plants, which they nevt had 
ieen, as they deferibed the neft of the phenix, 
which never exifted, from their fancy alone; 
and their dderiptions ought not feriotifly to be 
adduced as authorities on a queftion merely 
botanical ; but, if all the naturalifts of Greece 
and Italy had concurred in alluring us, that the 
aard of India bore an ear or fpike, without 
naming the fource of their own information; they 
would have deferved no credit whatever; be- 
caufe not one of them pretends to have feen the 
frefh plant, and they had not even agreed among 
themfelves, whether its virtues relided in the 
rent or in the hnjky leaves and ftalks, that were 
united with it. Pietiq della Valle, the 
mod learned and accompliflied of eaftem tra¬ 
vellers, docs not feem to have known the Indian 
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fpikcnard, though he mentions it more than 
once by the obfolete name of Spigonardo \ but 
he introduces a Sumbul from Kbatd, or a part 
of China, which lie had feen dry, and en¬ 
deavours to account for the Arabkk name in 
the following manner —■“ Since the Kbataian 
4t Sumbul , fays he, is not a /pike but a root, 
** it was probably fo named, becaufe the word 
“ Sumbul may fignLfy, in a large acceptation, 
“ not only the fpike, but (Be whole plant, what- 
*' ever kerb or graft may be fown ; as the dra- 
** bick dictionary {/), entitled Kamus , appears 
“ to indicateThe pa (Tags, to which he al¬ 
ludes, is this ; " SUMBUL, fays the author of the 
M Kamus, is an odoriferous plant, the ftrongefl of 
“ which is the Sun, and the vreakeft the Hindi ; 
u but the Sumbul of Rum has the name of mr- 
l£ din.'* I fuggeiled in my former paper, and 
fhall repeat in this, that the Indian fpikcnard, 
a* it is gathered for ufo, is in faft the whole 
plant', but there is a better reafon why the 
name Sumbul has been applied to it. By the 
way, Della Valle failed, as he tells us, along 

ff) GLicche il Szr.'M del Caf&ia e radicc c nofi e $£*g ** 9 
pofrcinmo dire, che coal si dm mi, pcrdie fork L patch 
Sutnhl pofTn piu higameiiTt si:j+nificaTG non fob li fpiga, vn\ 
tutta /a piartt* di ogni eiha a bhiia, the fi ftmini * COme par, 
the ii Cawitjf vacsKohrio Arabia ne dia indizio* 

Lett* jS- di Baghdad* 
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the coaft of Macron, which he too fuppofes to 
have been a part of Gedrop ; but he never had 
heard, that it produced Indian fpikcnard, though 
the Perjt&ns were fully acquainted with that 
province j for he would not have omitted lo 
curious a faft in his correfpondtnce with a 
learned phyfician of Naples^ for whofe fake 
he was particularly inquifitivc concerning the 
drugs of Ap: it h much to be wilhed, that 
he had been induced to make a ihort excurfion 
into the plains of Mac ran, where he might 
have found, that the wonderful tree, which 
Arrian places in them, ‘with flowers like violets, 
and 'with thorns of fucb force and magnitude, at to 
keep mild heap in captivity, and to tramp men on 
horfebach, who rode by them incautioujly, was no 
more probably than a Mhnofa, the bloflbms oi 
which rel'embled violets in nothing but in hav¬ 
ing an agreeable feent. 

Let us return to the Arabs, by whom Dr- 
os co hides was tranllated with aJliilancc, which 
the wealth of a great prince will always pur- 
chafe, from learned Greeks, and who know the 
Indian Ipikemrd, better than any European, by 
the name of Sumbuiul Hind: it is no wonder, 
that they represent it as weaker in feent and in 
power than the Sumbul of the lower Afla, which, 
urdels my finell be uncommonly defective, 
is a llrong Valerian ; especially as they could 
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only have ufcd the dry nard of India y which 
loies much of its odour between Rangpur 
and Calcutta, One quefUon only remains (if 
it be a question), whether the Sumbulul Hind 
be the true Indian fpikenard ; for, in that cafe, 
we know the plant to be of the natural order, 
which Linnjeus calls aggregate. Since the 
publication of my paper on this fubject, I put 
a fair and plain qucltion feveialiy to three or 
four Mujfetmajt phyficians, ** What is the Indian 
** name of the plant, which the Arabt call 
* Sumbulul Bind?" They all anfwcred, but 
fome with more readinefs than others, Jatd- 
tmnsi. After a pretty long interval, I fhewed 
them the /piles (as they are called) of Jatd- 
mdnfi f and aOted, what was the Arabick name 
of that Indian drug ; they all anfwcred readily, 
Sumf ulu I Hind, The fame evidence may be 
obtained in tins country by any other European^ 
who f<ekft it j and if, among twelve native 
phyficians, verfed in Arabian and Indian pht- 
lology, a fmgle man thou Id after due confider- 
ation give different anfwcrts, I will cheerfully 
fubznit to the Reman judgement of mn liquet. 
My own inquiries having convinced me, that 
the Indian fpikenard of Dioscor ides is the 
Sumbu/ul Htndy and that the Sumbulul Hind is 
the Jatdmdnsi of A^jarsinh, I am perfuaded, 
that the true nard is a fpeciw of Fa/erian, pro- 
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Jnced in the mojl remote and hilly parts of India, 
fueh as Nepal, Mirang, and But an, near which 
Ptolemy fixes its native foil: the commercial 
agents of the Devardja call it alfo Pampi, and, 
by their account, the dried fpecimens, which 
look like the tails of ermines, rife from the 
ground, rtfembling ears of green -wheat hotb in 
form and colour^, a faQ, which perfectly ac¬ 
counts for the names Stacbys, Spica, Suntbul, 
and Kbujhab , which Greeks, Romans , Arabs , 
and Perfans have given to the drug, though it 
is not properly a Jplke, and not merely a root, 
hut the -wholeplant, which the natives gather for 
file, before the radical leaves, of which the 
fibres only remain after a few months, have 
unfolded thcmfdvts from the bafe of the ftem. 
It is ufed, fay the Butan agents, as a perfume 
and in medicinal unguents, but with other 
fragrant fubfbnccs, the feent and power of 
which it is thought to increafe: as a medicine, 
they add, it is principally efteemed for com¬ 
plaints in the bowels. Though confiderable 
quantities of Jatdmam are brought m th* 
caravans from Butan, yet the living plants, 
by a law of the country, cannot be exported 
without a licence from the fovereign, and the 
late Mr, Purling, on receiving this Intelli¬ 
gence, obligingly wrote, for my fatisfadiion, to 
the Devardja , requeuing him to fend eight or 
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ten of the plants to Rangpiir : ten were according¬ 
ly fent in pots from 7ajifudan y with as many of 
the natives to take care of them under a chief, 
who brought a written anfwer from the Rqjd 
of Bui an; but that prince made a great merit 
of having complied with fucli a requeft, and 
my friend had the trouble of entertaining the 
meflonger and his train for fcveral weeks in his 
own houfe, which they feem to have left with 
reluftance. An account of this t ran faction was 
contained in one of the laft letters, that Mr. 
Purling lived to write; but, as all the plants 
withered before they could reach Calcutta^ and 
as inquiries of greater importance engaged alt 
my time, there was an end of my endeavours 
to procure the frefli Jaidmam'^ though not of 
ray convidion, that it is the true nard of the 
ancients* 
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SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS, 

INTENDED At A SUPPLEMENT TO Tilt DATE 

SIR WILLIAM JONES'S PAPERS ON THAT PLANT. 
DT WILLIAM ROXBURGH, M. JX 


VALERIANA J AT AM ANSI. 
Generic Character. Flowers trian- 

drous, leaves entire, four-fold* the inner radi¬ 
cal pair petiol'd, and cordate; the reft fmaJltr, 
feflile, and fob -lanceolate; il-eda crowned with 
a pappus. 

V. Jatamanji of Sir William Jones. 
See Afistlck Refearelies, vcl. 2, page 405, 417, 
and vqL 4, page 109. 

November 6th, 1794. I received from 
the Honourable C. A. Bruce, Commiffioner 
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at Cooi-Bryhar^ (wo froall bafkets with plants of 
this valuable drug; he writes to me on the 27th 
September (lb long had the plants been on the 
road), that he had, the dfcy before, received 
them from the Deb Rajah of Bootan % and fur¬ 
ther fays, that the Boot tabs know the plant by 
two names, viz. fatamanji , and Pampe or 
Paumpt C 

I need fcarce attempt to give any further 
hiilory of this famous odoriferous plant than 
*rhat is merely botanical, and that with a view 
to help to -illuftrate the learned diflertations 
thereon, by the late Sir William Jones, in 
the 2d and 4th volumes of thefe Rcfearches, 
and chiefly by pointing out the part of the 
plant known by the name, Indian Ndrd or 
Spikenard ; a queftion on which Matheolus, 
the commentator of Dkfcorides y be flow s a good 
deal of argument; viz. Whether the roots, or 
flalks, were the parts efleemed for ufe, the 
teflimony of the ancients themfelves on this 
head being ambiguous. It is therefore neccf- 
iary for thofe who wiih for a more particular 
account of it, to be acquainted with what that 
gentleman has published on the fubjeft. 

The plants, now received, are growing in 
two fmall bafktts of earth, in each baiket there 
appears above the earth between thirty and 
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forty hairy, I'pike-Iike bodies, but more juftly 
compared to the tails of Ermine or fmall 
]f efifth* ; from the apex of each, or at lead of 
t!ie greatcft part of them , there is a fmooth lan¬ 
ceolate, or lanceolate-oblong, ‘three or five- 
nerved, Qiort-pctiofd, acute, or obtufe, flighfly 
fcrrulate leaf or two (hooting forth. Fig. t, 
rcpreferm one of them in the above ftate* and 
on gently removing the fibres, or hairs which 
furround the fhort petids of thefe leaves, I 
lind it connlh of numerous dieaths, of which 
one, two or three of the upper or interior ones 
are entire, and have their fibres con netted by a 
light-brown coloured membranous fubftancc as 
at b t but in the lower exterior fheaths, where this 
connecting membrane is decayed, the more 
durable hair-like fibres remain dtftintt, giving 
to the whole the appearance of an Ermines tail: 
this part, as well as the root itfelf, are evidently 
perennial‘f*. The root itfelf (beginning at the 

• f"he term Tpica, nr fpike, is not fn ill applied to this fufc- 
Itanee, as may be imagined j fcveral of the Indian gradis, 
wdl known to me, have fpit« aluioft esaftiy reftmbling 
a tingle ilraight piece gf nardiis, ami when thole hairs (g r 
flexible arilla like bridles) are mi)cured, Pukt's words, 
“ frutemdice pingt»i ti crifTt,” ate by no mtv\± inapp'iea- 
blc. See F;g. 2, frofc 9 to b. 

t Thj abiv? defer ibed perennial hairy portion of the 
pl-int, is clearly die Indiun fpilensrd o! aur ftiops ; but 
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furface of the earth where the fibrous envelope 
ends) is from three to twelve inches long, 
covered with a pretty thick, light-brown colour¬ 
ed bark: from the main root, which is fome- 
times divided, there ifliics feveral lm alter fibres. 
Fig, 2 t is another plant with a long root * ( here 
the hair-like fheaths, beginning at a. are fepa- 
rated from this the perennial part of the item, 
and turned to the right fide ; at the apex is feert 
the young fhoot, marked 6, which is not fo 
far advanced as at Fig. I j c c c fhow the re- 


whether the nardus of the ancient a* or not* I loifc to better 
judges to determine j however, l believe few will doubt it 
after having read Sir William Josis f s DitTertations there¬ 
on , and compared what he fays with the accompanying 
drawings of die perennial hairy part of the item of this plant, 
which arc taken from the living plants immediately under 
my own eyes: the drawing of the herbaceous, or upper 
part of the plant* is out of the queltion in determining this 
point* and only refers to the place the plant hears in our bo- 
taniral books- While writing the above, I deli red an Hindu 
ferrant to go and buy me from tKeir apothecaries Ihops a 
little without faying more or lefs; fie immedi¬ 

ately went and brought me feveral pieces of the very identical 
drug, 1 have been defoibing ■, a drawing of one of the 
pieces u reprefented at Tig. 4, and agrees not only with 
thofc l have taken from the living plants, but alfo exceed* 
ingly well with GARfiAs ab Oit/i figure of the nardus 
indica, w hich is to be found at page 129, of the fourth edition 
of Clusius's £ji/fn tranflatiqn-5 of his hiftory of Itdkrr 
ding*, pubUlhtd in 16^3- 
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mains of laft year’s annual ftem. When the 
young fhoot is a little further advanced than in 
Fig, 2, and not fo far as in Fig. t. they re¬ 
ferable the young convolute fhoots of mono- 
cotyiedonous plants. June i 795. The whole 
of the abovement toned plants have perifhed, 
without producing flowers, notwithftandmg 
every care that could poflibly be taken of them. 
The principal figure in the drawing marked Fig. 
3, and the following defeription, as well as the 
above definition, are therefore chiefly extracted 
from the engraving and defeription in the 
fecond volume of thefe Refearches, and from the 
information communicated to me by Mr. Burt, 
the gentleman who had charge of the plants that 
flowered at Gaya % and who gave Sir Willtam 
Jones the drawing and defeription thereof. 

Defcripti&n of tbe Plant. 

Root, it is already deferibed above. 

Stem , lower part perennial, involved in fibrous 
fhcaths, &c. as above deferibed j the upper part 
herbaceous iuberect, Ample, from fix to twelve 
inches long. 

Leaves four-fold, the lowermoft pair of the 
four radical arc oppoiite, fdlile, oblong, forming 
as it were a two-valved fpathe j the other pair 
are alfo oppoftte petioFd, cordate, margins 

E 2 
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waved, and pointed; thofe of the (lem feffile, 
and lanceolate; all are fmootli on both fides. 

Corymb terminal, firft divifioa trichotomous. 

BraEls awl T d, 

Calyx fcaice any. 

Carol one petal’d, funnd-Ihaped, tube fomc- 
what gibbous. Border five-cleft. 

Stamens, filaments three* projett above the 
tube of the corol; anthers incumbent. 

Pifltl ; germ beneath. Style crcQ, length of 
the tube. Stigma fituple. 

Pericarp, a fmgle feed crowned with a pappus. 


Voi ni 
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THE FRUIT OF THE MELLORL 


Mb h i 


P«Y TH E PRESIDENT. 


As fit a? wq can determine the dak and order 
of a plant from a mere delineation of it*, fruit, 
we may flifely pronounce, that the Leram of 
Nictbar is the Cddbi of the Arabia the Citacn 
of the Indians, and the Vmidanus of our bo- 
tanifte, which is deferibed r sery awkwardly (as 
Koenig lirit obfcrvcd to me) in the Supplement 
to Linnjeus : he had himfelf deli: ri bed with 
that elegant cmci/enf/s % which conAitutcs the 
beauty of the Unrvan method, not only the 
wonderful fructification of the fragrant Cetaca, 
but moft of the flowers, which ;ire celebrated in 
Sanfcrity by poets for their colour or feent, and 
by phyftcians for their medical ufes; and, as 
he bequeathed his manuferipts to Sir Joseph 
Hanks we may be fure, that the public k fpirit 
of that illuftrious naturalift will not fiUTer the 
labours of his learned friend to be funfc in ob- 
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livion. Whether the Pandanus Leram be a 
new fpedes^ or only a variety, we cannot yet 
polldvdy decide; hut four of the plants have 
been brought from Nicobar ^ and feem to flourifh 
in the Company’s Botanical Garden, where they 
will probably blofloin; and the greateft en¬ 
couragement will, 1 trull, be given to the culti¬ 
vation of fo precious a vegetable. A fruit 
weighing twenty or thirty pounds, and con¬ 
taining a farinaceous iubftance, both palatable 
and nutritive in a high degree, would perhaps, 
if it were common in thefe provinces, for ever 
fecure the natives of them from the horrors of 
famine ; and the Pandanus of Bengal might be 
brought, I conceive, to equal perfection with 
that of Nicobar, if due care were taken to 
plant the male and female trees in the fame 
place, inftcad of leaving the female, as at pre- 
fent, to bear an imperfect and unproductive 
fruit, and the tliftj.nl: male to Iprcad itfelf only 
by the help of its radicating branches- 
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INDIAN PLANTS, 

COMPREHENDING THEIR SANSCRIT, 

JiKD 

AS mm OF THEIR LINN AH AN GENERIC NAMES AS COLXQ 
™JTH ANY DEGREE OF PRECISION BE ASCERTAINED 


by the president. 


ACASABALU j CaJfjta. Aml^onicai QuaKf- 


Acfayntsu Aforinda. 

A crinti S^Lutum. 
Acfha* 

5 Agdpi JSfi&jnvmi nr» 
Agftls ic'Ea. 

Agimij Grt/ia, 

ALibuj Cumrlf^. 
AJtimvuftia, Bryaitij* 
lo Alarca, AJettfimu 
Alpamimi'ba. 

Amali. 

A malici, PhjUdnlbuf, 
AcnbaOii'Tw, 

15 Amlina, Gvmphnm? 


Amlavclafaj Hyptrkum. 
Amllea, TtU/Utrimlut* 
Amra* Mangifcra. 

30 Amrikacag Sfivtidixf* 

AnooVa* 

AnsumatL 
Afuip Qrjzi 1 . 

Apaxnargi. 

2 $ Aparajiiit CBfaria. 

Area, Jfiitpini* 

A'rdracij Ammmm* 
Afiiiitda. 

Arifliti, JT&tfbium* 

30 AipcSj Ovjtnkm* 
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Arjimli Lngtvflrtfmm P 
Arufhcira,. SffKmirpui. 

A inuntiitM. 

Aiocm, a new guiui, 

35 .Vrp'Iima* Njlftmx ;r j k 
A us Triht, O' jza. 
Atavifhi* 

A Lidiaru 

A iii n ucl .11 Ramifftria* 

,\n A i tgnij i-irt ” t 
B-lcuU, Alimvhpr* 

Bud.ll 1, Uliiwmti- 
ILhuvnrica. 

Bnlivaiiga, t i new grruif, 
4C Bala, 

JLiU 

Itaiiithuca, him- 

Batagl, f 
fj ?Uj l utUi 

jo Bhadiaimjfbcsj Cypmit? 
Bhangs Gg^ypimn. 
lihamip CliTuA^Jrmm* 
Bhjvya, Dufthm* 
Bharaduaji, 

55 Bhuch^paCij Kjtnpfiria 
Bhuj. imbue** 

BhuLvanga, 

Bhurandlj 

Bbiarji. 

6o BLu filing Andrtps£$n ? 
Bhutavi: 2 4 XjtfantJrtj* 
Bcricia* 

Bsmba* /j-V,i?ifjjj P 

Eimbiti f tilt time ? 

J^5 BTahmanij Qvttda* 


Brahma furerctudk- 

Brahmc, Rxta* 

Iii! v a j, Cmtjifj. 

Binuigtt 
70 CiiCamacbL 

Gicang}, Aperrogrtett P 

Cachti, Arum* 

Cadi 3 i p Mu/a- 
C-idartjtw* Nnudtn* 

75 CaMiirjj Nynphact* 

C'Aa. 

cm, 

Ca Iambi, 

CiibniL 

Ho CihjiCil\t\g* t CktMrfr'n+ 

Cal pic a. 

Cani- lafbp fpvmau- 
Ciimpitla, a new gains. 
Cane ban ara, Baub^ma. 

&5 Cind j, Dro^ntium. 
Candariila* 

Candum > DdtAm. 

Canduruj SdUa ? 

Cangu. 

90 CantaJj t //^£iir / 

CapilL 

Cijiiu'ha, Limmia. 
Caraiijata, a new gams. 
9 $ CataveHa 4 P 
Cararlp, Amur US. 

CajavTra, Ntr&im* 

Orffiaranga* Avfrrhyj. 
Ciirnie-ra* J*#wtta m 
loo Carparala, Aht ? 

Carpa^L 
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C_kFp jri, Lmvntf* 
Cirnna* Citrate 
C r fft 7 Sicchadim* 

5 CaJLm}rru 

Caiar^ fiirjC&mt. 

C d t p + l i ila, L Jj^crrJJ 6 Ti 7 /?/i" 

M/jtf, 

Cain* 

Gtituita, 

JO CcLim, 

C^cacij .P^Fi^inirf. 
Chimin. 

C'hjdsrji, Afimafi. 
Ch T K.krrac i, Agarkw* 

15 Champjcj t Mitiheiin. 
CbanacJ, 

Ctumti. 

Chandam, 

Chart dnc.'i. 
ao CJurj an, 

CharmacttlhL 
Chav jca. 

Chltr'u 

ChitTJL’aj /VbmAu^tf. 

25 Ch'-jrapuflipii 

Oritt* 

Codrjva. 

CijranjM. 

CovdLra, Butihuiis* 

30 Chtaca- 

CramucD. 

CriflinL 

Crtfh n.!ehv r ri s Pomfjjflfl. 
Cill r r ni vi t jffdtpiai ? 

3j Clhiuna, Lhum* 


Cube*! Strytbtm. 
Culnijib^. 

Cumbha, 

Cumhhica, Pifiim. 

40 Cumuda, AUniii/tfitJ* 

(Cunt urn a, CrocuiJ f 
Cunda, Jitfimtiw*. 

CurnhjLjj Barfaia- 
Curtin tiica. 

45 Curuvftta* 

Cusb, 

CtjOimiitidii Cfjfui/ifj/ 

C ufumbh 4 » Crt rflamwi- 
Cuinja,. jfsfimnum* 

50 CuvaEaya. 

Cuvi-raca, SmeUsda f 
Damlpana* 

DiinucL 

Dhanykca, 

55 Darimij Punic#* 

Dbl* 

Ddvadant, C/wbwb. 
Dldtju 

llFiultjra, Djii/Arrtf, . 

6 q Don^ t Artmrujia* 
Dricflia, 

Durgijatit* 

Djrk*i> Agnffis. 

Dviparrj, Impat'uiiU 
65 Edit, Amomnm, 
Elabolucd. 

Erandi, Riiinur. 

G4j.1ptpp.1l1,. a new go. 
mis? 

GambhirL 
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70 Gandhi* 

Gsndhar.^ij Gardenia* 
Gaodiraj Ustammi f 
Gaunchandnip Hrdyfu- 
rum » 

GhititapirafL 

7j Ghonu', RSamnufr 

GSWlhaca* 

Grant'll!]!. 

Grlhjanaj Daittus. 

Go cantan, Barltrm. 

Bp Gddhapadi. 

Go dhuma, Tritititm* 

Cg^jihtl I rl FTt$ptit* 

GoJomip Agrrjlis * 

Con a rda f Cyprruj f 

S5 GdraeftLV* 

Goya cfli], 

Goran, Eranthemttm? 

Gagguii:. 

Gain* 

9a Gnnja'i Abrm. 

G«wn t Artat* 
HaimaratL 
H^lata, NjmfStcm. 
Haim, 

9; Hmcih a, Manfhuu 
Harkin', Curmma. 

Haridm. 

Harliarij Temhiitia, 
Harin la* 

zoo Efari^nga, Qjfur. 

Hcmapufhpjca, Jafmi- 

fmm. 

Hcnusagara* Cffy&dsn* 


Hifamdchfca* 

HimavilL 

5 IJingn, Ttrrbmtk*i* 

Hingulf Sstamm* 

Hirna la, £fair m 
Holtca* 

Jamb-rap Ciirui. 

10 jainbiij Efirmia. 
J^tamaHsI, f'Aerhmn, 
Java, Ttrmiaofta ? 
jayap r haJip MjrijHca. 

J aynn C \, jEf<rhyn?mtnr. 

15 Icfbu, SiisAaruin< 

Icttun* 

Icfhwa'cu. 

Jim tita. 

ImTivanip Trad/fiantiaF 

20 Jiraca. 

JivantL 

Indrara rtmi. 

IngudL 

IrkiViK 

25 11 waramnla, An 0 o/xlm. 
Lacucha* Artocarpuj? 
Lang all, Namn ? 
Lita'rca* A Siam* 

I^afaita, Alhitm. 
jo Laval.i, A\*trhoa* 

Lavangn, GurpfhyUus* 
Lddhrj. 

Mariana, Pi/mio* 
Madhtict, Bn jjjK*. 

35 MadhuJaca* 

Madhurac^. 

MadliUMgra, GuifrtrJiTtB 
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Maha jm'li. 

MahaTwefa* 

40 M^ilapu. 

Ma Utip Jfafmimsm. 

Mai Licit Njclsnt&rf* 
Matfaca, Arum ? 
M^ridara, Erythrttm, 

45 Ma'mra- 
Mafcati* 

M aridity Capficom, 
Marimixiala^ 

MafapunL 
50 Ma Ihi, Phfifmimi* 

M a il 1 a n da r i f Callicarpa. 
Mafura* 

M a'tuLmga, Citrus* 
Mauri- 
55 May lira. 

Mtichucnnda, Ptrriapftei. 
Mudga. 

Mudg^pamih 

Miibea, Rofi&amii. 

6 q Mundaballij Ipwrura. 
Mum 1 . 

Mum', jfktrir* 

Muftaca, SthtFnui F 
Nagahab * Sirin. 

65 Nagabalili, BauAini b. 

Na gacffara, Alr/ua. 

Nigada t\ l f Artrmifia, 

Na garauga T Citrus, 

Nab, Arijlida t 
70 Nali, 

Na ranga. 

NVrkela, Gk*j. 


Nlcbula, a nev genus. 

Nili. 

75 NlldrpaJa, F^r^rirf* 
Nimha* M?£a m 

Niva ra T Oryut, 

Pa call. 

Padma T Nymphos. 

80 P'lla'ndu, Aibu?n. 
PabTi* But fa, 

Panabt Artaarpuit 
Farnafa, Qrptwm- 

Pa'tali, Bignvma, 

85 Pa'roJaj EvtatmmF 
Paura’. 

Pichub, Tamarix* 

Pilui Alrii F 
Pinja". 

go Pippak, Fltut w 
Fippalip Piper* 

Piya'U, 

Fitafala. 

Pbctba, Ftcui. 
FrifniparoL 

Pripngy. 

Fetid* PhjfaBi. 
Pun^mafi* 3ocrh&a*Aa. 
Pimdarica* 

3 &0 Pundra* 

Futicaraja, Gmfmtdina. 
RatLamula, QlJssilzncfJ.-t 
Raja dan a* 

Raj mi. 

j Rajica* 

Raflurka* 

RaTna'j OfMcxylumF 
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Kernes 

KUdLL 

ID Rilhibha 

Ruthuii. 

RbViu, /WVd E 
Sacoiacjp TVe/^/, 

Situcj Tip 

15 Sahachari. 

Sailrp* 

Saifi fie*, itar^ruh 

Stualu 

SYla. 

20 SilxodiL 

Salnult, Jtani^gn-. 

Snxn^ngj'^ j > 

Sami, Mim'/n. 

S 3 m ira* Afimnfti. 

2S Sanrailnci, Jfv^rm* 
Sam', Crst^arui. 
RaUdrajart . m* 

S p 3iic T hzpu£Lp4^ QJx. 
Sira- 
jo Santa* 

Smut*. 

S'iUmull. 

S'ltipillp. 

SiVhL 

35 S I'pTia lira , 

Scp&lY A J t rt«jv f 
Stpr^pjn^ Jy^rfej* 

licf^spa HujTTij^'jj, 

S imbi* Hnfiriaf r 

43 Hndhuca, Fjfrr* 

Sirjfhi, Slmtifit* 

5 ifn, Cntitor ? 


SW, 

Sbbh 3 Hj, 3 JlA| Guitatfshn*. 
41 ^brnalata, Rvia? 
Somira jl f Pm& nd. 
fi’qlpTka* 

Sdtraca, 

Scingi'iaca, /VfljjSj, 

50 S fip^ma, 

S^haljpsdtT.Ji 

Suca- 

S*£tL 

Sginfitinnag*, Mfitfka. 
55 ^iirabliL 

S.tryapiant, i/^riri. 
Sti>crn^c 3 } C^ii. 
Spm* k a new gcvuxs* 
Sfirnica* 

60 TaTa* /kr*g£uj + 

TaTaimiEacai CvfiWui ? 
Td ]i t Coryff:*. 

7 ts f L+lurltj / 

Ta mbtiln Pip* i\ 

65 Ta ni n Liita, WMtaw#* 
fa raO| dmenu-jn 7 
Tarf]ni p 

"1 3 fpjtn t Ij^p^ 

1 ila, SS/tirnkm^ 

70 lilaca. 

TiiidEiJca* Dhffons^ 

Tlflfjp Rheum ¥ 
r Irapg|1aa fc Cmnmh r 
TrayamaW. 

75 TritFiti , 1 
TnbihcY* 

TiuU, A/tnfi 
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Tungi. 

Udamhara, Fkmi. 

So Ubpa t Arifiidl * 
Upodfca* 

Urapit Ca$ia* 
Utpalfti 

Vajmdru, EupL?rbu. 
j?j Yalvaja* Aritfrrf ^m ? 
Vanaccli, Cattm. 
Vanamudga- 
Vattardnca, Ctflui ? 
V and ft j Efidfrrtlrvrrt* 
90 Vanda', Lcrntifjui. 
Vanda't Fijhtn*+ 
Vanda ca. 

Van'll Bamki. 

VwrtL 

9 5 Vara ngiOj Jbiitnu* 

Vanina. 

Va'frc* ( Dianfh^m, 
Vafaljrl, 


Valtuci. -Am r^tiibm 1 / 
400 Vafi. 

VrtBCa. 

Vatsa lianip Mtrnifptrmmm* 
Va yafolL 

5 Vttraj 
Ylchitta', 

VidarL 

Vidok. 

Vi rani, ^nfr^qgit. 

10 Viiha m. 

Villa sraCit ConvttvidMi- 
Vrithi, Orjza, 
Vy/ghrinicliii 
Vya^Krapadip 
15 Ya'fa* 

Tara* Hardeum* 

Yinfij 

Yuflara^ 

T tJt'liiaf 
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SELECT INDIAN PLANTS* 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


‘ m T names of plants difpleafe you, fays the 

gfeat Smedifb botanifi, choofe others more agree- 
* able to your tafle,* and, by this candour, he lias 
difarmed all the critieif'm, to which as it muft 
be allowed, even the critical parts of his ad¬ 
mirable works lie continually open : I avail my- 
felf of his indulgence, and am very felicitous to 
give Indian plants their true Indian appellations; 
becaufe Jam hilly perfuaded,that Linn jeus him- 
felf would have adopted them, had he known 
the learned and ancient language of this country; 
as he, like all other men, would have retained 
the native names of Ajfotkk regions and cities, 
rivers and mountains, leaving friends orperfons 

* Ttb paper was announced in the (peciracn of , n AfieHA 
Comm on-place Root, which the Prcfidont added, in fo c 
Hurd volume of rhefe Troians, to Mr. H« R , XCtok ., 
propofsl for an improvement of Locke’s ufefol pLm. 
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of eminence to preferve their own names by 
their own merit, and inventing new ones, from 
Uiftinguilhing marks and properties, for fuch 
objects on' y as, being recently difcov ered, could 
have bad no previous denomination, Far am I 
from doubti ng the great importance of perfect bo¬ 
tanical dijhrtptionr, for languages expire as nations 
decay, and the true fenfc of many appellatives 
in every dead language mu ft be loft in a courfe 
of ages: but, as long as thofc appellatives 
remain under! tood, a travelling phyfician, who 
fhould with to procure an Arabian or Indian 
plant, and, without aflung for it by its learn¬ 
ed or vulgar name, fhould hunt for it in the 
woods by its botanicalehara&er, would refemble 
a geographer, who, defiring to find his way in a 
foreign city or province, Ihoqld never inquire 
by name for a ftrect or a town, but wait with 
his tables and inftruments, for a proper occafion 
to determine its longitude and latitude. 

The plants, deferibed in the following paper 
by their claffical appellations, with their fyno- 
nyma or epithets, and their names in the vulgar 
dialers, have been fcletted for their novelty, 
beaut \, poetical fame, reputed ufe in medicine, 
nr fuppofed holinefs ; and frequent a! lu lions to 
them all will be found, if the Sanfcrit language 
thou Id ever be generally ftudied, in the popular 
and facred poems of the ancient JjfrfltfW, in their 
medical books and law trails, and even h: the 
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Vida* them fe Ives: though unhappily I cannot 
profefs, with the fortunate Swrde, to have feen 
without glafies all the parts of the flowers, 
which l have deicribed, yet you may be allured, 
that 1 have mentioned no part of them, which I 
have not again and again examined with my 
own eyes ; and though the wtukoefs of my fight 
will for ever prevent my becoming a botanift, 
yet I have in fnme little degree atoned for that 
fatal defe£t by extreme attention, and by an 
ardent zeal for the moft lovely and fafeinating 
branch of natural knowledge. 

Before I was acquainted with the method 
purfuedby Van Riii-ede, ncceflity had obliged 
me to follow a fiuular plan on a finaller fcale; 
and, as his mode of ftudying botany, in a coun¬ 
try and climate by no means favourable to 
botanical excurfious, may be adopted more fuc- 
ccfsfullv hy thole who have more id Jure than [ 
fhall ever enjoy, 1 prefent you with an tutereft- 
ing pafhige from one of his prefaces, to which l 
Ihuuiil barely have referred you, if his great 
work were not unfortunately confined, from, its 
rarity, to very few hands. He informs us in an 
iimoduftion to his third volume, “ that feveral 
“ Indian phyli chins anti Brai/tuni had compofed 
(< by his order, a catalogue of tlie moll cete- 
li braled plants, which they diftrihuted accord- 
.... to their times of blotto ruing and feeding, 
ic the configuration of their leaves, and to 
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“ the forms of their flowers and fruit; that, at 
** the proper feafons he gave copies of the lift 
“ to feveral intelligent men, of whom he fent 
“ parties into different forefts, with mftru6tions 
“ to bring him, from, all quarters, fuch plants 
« as they faw named, with their fruit, flow- 
“ ers, and leaves, even though they Should 
41 be obliged to climb the moft lofty trees 
“ for them; that three or four painters, who 
“ lived in his family, conftantly and accu- 
“ rately delineated the frefh plants, of which, in 
rt his prefence, a full defeription was added ; 
“ that, in the meanwhile, he had earneftly rc- 
44 quefled all the princes and chiefs on the 
44 Malabar coaft to fend him fuch vegetables, as 
11 were moft diftinguifhed for ufe or for elegance, 
“ and that not one of them failed to fupply his 
“ garden with flowers, which he fometimes 
“ received from the diftance of fifty or fixty 
* 4 leagues; that when his herbarifis had collected 
4r a fuffident number of plants, when his 
** draughtimen had lketched their figures, and 
“ his native botanifts had fubjoined their de- 
“ feription, he fubmitted the drawings to a little 
” academy of Pandits, whom he ufed to con- 
4 \vene for that purpofe from different parts of 
** the country; that his affembly often confifted 
4 * of fifteen or fixteen learned natives, who vied 
v with each other in giving correct anfwers to 
vol. in. r 
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«* all his queftions concerning the names and 
" virtues of the principal vegetables, and that he 
"wrote all their anfwers in his note-book; 
u that he was infinitely delighted with the can- 
«* did, mod eft, amicable, and refpeftfu! debates 
“ of thole pagan philofophers, each of whom 
" adduced patfages from ancient books in fup- 
“ port of his own opinion, but without any 
“ bittemefs of conte ft or the lea ft perturbs- 
« tion of mind; that the texts which they 
w cited were in verfe, and taken from books, 
“ as they pofitively alfcrted, more than four 
“ thoufand years old; that the firft couplet of 
« each fedtion in thofc books comprifed the fy- 
** nonymous terms for the plant, which was the 
« fubjeG of it, and that, in the fubfequent 
11 verfea, there was an ample account of its 
“ kind or fpecies, its properties, accidents, qua- 
** lilies, figure, parts, place of growth, time of 
“ flowering and bearing fruit, medical virtues, 
■* and more general ufes; that they quoted thofe 
“ texts by memory, having gotten them by 
“ heart in their carlieft youth, rather as a play 
4t than a ftudy, according to the immemorial 
** uiage of fuch Indian tribes, as are declined by 
“ law to the learned profeffionf?; and on that 
** fmgular law of tribes, peculiar to the old 
“ Egyptians and Indians , he adds many folid and 
pertinent remarks.** Now when we com* 
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plain, and myfelf as much as any, that we have 
no leifure in India for literary and phllofophical 
purfuits, wothou Id confider,that Van Rheidh 
was a nobleman at the head of an Indian govern¬ 
ment m his time very con 11 derable, and that he 
fully dlfcharged all the duties of his important 
Ration, while he found leifure to compile, in 
the manner juft deferibed, thofe twelve large 
volumes, which Linnaeus himfelf pronounces 
accurate. 
i. Ta'&aCA: 

Vo lg. Tdrac. 

Linn. Amomum. 

Cal . Perianth iparhe-like, but fitting on the 
germ; tubular, one leaved, broken at the 
mouth into few irregular fharp tooth lets; 
downy, ftriated; in part coloured, in part 

femipel lucid. 

Cor. One-petaled, villous. Tube fhort, fun¬ 

nel form* Border double. Exterior three 
parted; coloured like the calyx; divt/tons 
oblong, ftriated, internally concave, rounded 
into flipper like bags; the two loiser divifions, 
equal, rather defledted; the higher, fomewhat 
longer, oppofite, bent in a contrary direction, 
terminated with a long point. Interior, two¬ 
lipped (unlefs the upper lip be called the fila¬ 
ment) ; under lip revolula, with a tooth on 
each fide near the bafe ; two-parted from the 
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middle; divifions axe-form, irregularly end- 
nicked. Ne&arks, two or three honey- 
bearing, light brown, glofiy bodies, at the 
bafe of the under lip, juft below the teeth j 
ered, aw ltd, converging into a ftnall cone. 

S TAM. Filament (unlefs it be called the upper 
lip of the interior borderJ, channelled within, 
fhcathing the ftyle ; dilated above into the 
large flefhy anther, if it can juftly be fo 
named. Anther oblong, externally convex 
and entire, internally flat, divided by a deep 
furrow ; each divijhn, marked with a per¬ 
pendicular pollen-bearing line, and ending in 
a membranous point. 

Pl$T, Germ beneath, protuberant, roundifh, 
obfeurety three Tided, externally Toft with 
down. Style threadform, long as the filament y 
the top of which nearly clofes round it. Stig¬ 
ma headed, perforated. 

Per, Capfuk (or capjttlar berry , not burfting 
in a determinate mode) oblong-rotindilh, 
three ftriped, fmooth, crowned with the per¬ 
manent calyx and corol; with a brittle coat, 
al mo ft black without, pearly within. 

Seeds, lopped, with three or four angles, very 
fmooth, eitclofed within three oblong, round¬ 
ed, Toft, membranous integuments, conjoined 
by a branchy receptacle ; in each parcel, four 
or five. 
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Interior Border of the corol, pink and white; 
under lip, internally milk-white, with a rich 
carmine ftripc In each of Its dlvifions. Seeds 
aromatick, hotter than Cardamoms. Leaves 
alternate, fheathing, oblong, pointed, keeled, 
moft entire, margined, bright grafs-green 
above ; very fmooth; pale fea-green below. 
Stem compreffed, three or four feet long, 
bright pink near its bale, cre£t, ending in a 
beautiful panicle. Peduncles many flowered; 
braEls few lane c-linear, very long, withering. 
Root fibrous, with two or three bulbous knobs, 
light brown and fpungy within, faintly aro- 
matick. 

Although the Parcca has properties of an 
A mo mum, and appears to be one of thole plants, 
which Ru mi*hi us names Globba , yet it has the 
air of a Lang v as, the fruit , I believe, of a 
Renealmia, and no cxa& correfpondence 
with any of the genera fo elaborately deferibed 
by Koenig : its ejfential char oiler , according to 
Retz, would cotillft in its turn parted interior 
border, its channelled f lament, and its t'wockft 
anther with pointed divijhns, 

2 . Bih/champaca ; 

\ ULO. Bhuthampac, 

Linn. Round-rooted K^mpferia, 

Cal. Common Spatbe imbricated, many 
dowered ; partial. Perianth one leaved, 
fmalj, thin, obfeure. 
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Cor, One petaled. Tube vary long* Header, 
fub-cylindric below* funnel form above* fomc- 
what incurved. Border double, each three 
parted: exterior, divifions lanced* acute, drop¬ 
ping ; interior, two higher divifions ere£fc. 
Lapping over, oblong* pointed, fupporting the 
back of the anther; iou'tr divifion, expand¬ 
ing, deflected, two-deft; fubdhijiom broad, 
axeform, irregularly notched* end nicked* with 
a point. 

Stam, Filament adhering to the throat of the 
cord, oblong below, enlarged*, and twolobed 
above, coloured. Anther double, linear, 
higher than the mouth of the tube, fixed on 
the lower part of the filament, conjoined 
round the piftil* fronting the two cleft di- 
vifion of the border. 

PiSt, Germ very low near the root, attended 
with a neflnreom gland. Style capillary* 
very long. Stigma funnel form below, com- 
prefTed above ; fan ill aped, twolipped* downy, 
emerging a little from the conjoined anther. 

Per. and-StEDs not yet fern. 

Scape thickifh, very fliort. Coro} richly fra¬ 
grant ; tube and exterior border milkwhite* 
divifions dropping, as if fenfitive, on the 
flighted touch, and foon yielding to the 
preffure of the air j interior harder purple, 
the higher divifions diluted, the lower deeply 
coloured within, variegated near the bale. 
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One or two flowers blow ever7 morning in 
April or May, and wither entirely before 
funfet: after the /pike is exhaufled, rife the 
large Awbm keeled, broad-lanced, membranous 
nerved. Root with many roundiih, or rather 
fpindlcfhaped bulbs. 

This plant is clearly the Bencbdpa of Rheede, 
whofe native afliflant had written Bbu on the 
drawing, and intended to follow it with Champa: 
the fpicy odour and elegance of the flowers, 
induced me to place this K.EMPFERI a (though 
generally known) in a feries of fele£t Indian 
plants \ but the name Ground Champac is very 
improper,, imee tbe true Champac & belongs to a 
different order and dais; nor is there any re- 
femblance between the two flowers, except that 
both have a rich aromatkk feent. 

Among all the natural orders, there is none, 
in which the genera feem Ids preciftly afccr- 
tained by dear ejfential characters , than in that, 
which, (for want of a better denomination) has 
been called feitaminems j and the judicious. 
Retz, after con felling bimfelf rather diflatislkd 
with his own generick arrangement, which he 
takes from the border of the corol, from the 
flamer,, and principally from the anther, declare 
his fixed opinion, that the genera in this order 
‘Will never be determined with abjalute certainty 
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until alt the Jcltamintaui plants of India flail be 
ptrfefily deferred. 

3. SeVhaljca : 

Syn. Smabd, Nirgudi y Nilicd t Ntv dried. 

Vo j,G. Singabar t Nibdru 
Linn. Sorrowful Nyctanthes. 

In all the plants of this fpedes examined by 
me, the calyx was villous ; the border of the 
enrol white, five-parted, each divifion unequally 
fubdivided; and the tube of a dark orange- 
colour ; the foment and piftil entirely within 
the tube ; the berries , twin, eompreOed, cap filial, 
two-celled, margined, inverfe-hcarted with a 
point. This gay tree (for nothing forrawfttl 
appear* in its nature) fpreads its rich odour to a 
confiderable diftance every evening ; but at fun- 
rife it fheds moil of its night-fewers t which are 
collected with care for the ufe of perfumers 
and dyers. My Pandits unammoufly a dure me, 
that the plant before us is their Scp'ba/icd, thus 
named bccaufe bees are fuppofed to fieep on its 
blofibms j but NiHcd mull imply a blue colour; 
and our travellers infill, that the Indians give 
the names of Pbrijdtica or Pdnjdta to this ufe- 
ful fpecies of NySianibes : on the other hand, I 
know that Pdrijdta is a name given to flowers 
of a genus totally different; and there may be a 
variety of this with blueifl corals; for it is ex™ 
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prefely declared, in the AmareSJb, that, 11 when 
“ the Sfy'balka has "white flowers, it is named 
«* Switafurafi, and BbbtavesiF 

4 . m, Machya : 

Syn. Cunda . 

Link, NyBanfbes Sambac. 

See Rhekde : 6 H. M. tab. 54, 

Flowers exquifitely white, but with little or 
no fragrance; ftem, petioles t and calyx very 
downy | leaves egged, acute j below rather 
hearted 
£, Sept ala : 

Syn. Navamalltcd, Nava malted. 

Vtj lo. Be/a, Muta-bcla. 

Bu am. Many-flowered NyBantbes. 

See 5 Rumph. tab. 30. 6 H. M. tab. 5o, 

The bio Homs of this variety are extremely 
fragrant. Zambak (fo the word fhould be 
written) is a flower to which Ferjian and Arabian 
poet# frequently allude. 

5. Malljca ; 

§vn. Trmafitya, MaUi, Bbupodt, Satabbiru. 
VuLC. Desi-beld, 

Linn. Wavy^leaved Nyctanthes. 

Berry globular, fimple, one-celled, Seed large, 
fmgle, globular. 

According to Rheedi, the Br&bmns is the 
weft of India diftinguifh this flower by the word 
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Cajluri, or tntijk, on account of it® very rich 
odour. 

6. Asp’hota : 

Svn. VanamaHi, 

Vulg. Ban mall ie a. 

Linn. Narrow-leaved Nyctanthes. 

The Indians conlider this as a variety of the 
former fpccies * and the flower® are nearly alike. 
O&litfe-Uirvcd would have been a better fpecifick 
name: the petals, indeed, arc comparatively 
narrow, but not the leaves. This charming 
flower grows wild in the forefts ; whence it was 
called Vanajati by the Brahmens, who afEftcd 
Rhledi-:; but the Jati, or Mdlati, belongs, 1 
believe, to the next genus. 

7. Ma'lati : 

Syk. Sian tin it, Jati, 

V u lg. Mditl, Jati, Cbarnhm. 

Linn. Great-flowered Jasmin. 

Buds blufhingj cord, mofUy with purplifh 
edges. Leaves feathered with an odd one j 
two or three of the terminal ieajiets generally 
confluent. 

Though Mdlati and Jati are fynonymou®, yet 
feme of the native gardeners diftinguiJh them ; 
and it is the Jati only, that I have examined. 
Comm e line had been informed, that the J,t- 
vans give the name of Mdlett to the Zamhai. 
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which in Sanfcrit is called Navama//icd t and 
which, according to Rheede, is ufed by the 
Hindus in their facrifrces j but they make offer¬ 
ings of raoft odoriferous flowers, and partial- 
larly of the various yafmins and Zambaks* 

8, Yut’hICA : 

Syn. Mdgadbi, Gamed, Ambajhfbd^ TuZbh 
Volc. yut'bl, Jm. 

Limn. Azorick Jasmin. 

Leaves oppofite, three’d. Rrancblels crofs-anned. 
Umbels three-flowered. Carols white, very fra¬ 
grant. The yellow Yuf’bhb > lay the Hindus, 
is called Hemapujhpied y or golden-fawered | 
but I have never feen it, and it may be of a 
different fpecies. 

9. Am lic a': 

Syn. Tintidi, Cbinebd. 

V ulc. Tmlirii Tamrtt Ibindt^ or Indian Date. 
Linn. Tamarindm. 

The flowers of the Tamarind are- fo exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful, the fruit fo falubrious, when an 
acid fiierbet is required, the leaves fo elegantly 
formed and arranged, and the whole tree fo 
magnificent, than 1 could not refrain from giving 
a place in this feries to a plant already well 
known: in all the flowers, however, that I have 
examined, the coalition of the ftamens appeared 
fo invariably, that the Tamarind Ihould be re¬ 
moved, I think, to the J'xteentb dais; and it 
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were to be wifhed, that fo barbarous a word as 
Tamarindus, corrupted from an Arabick phrafe 
abfurd in itfelf, fince the plant has no foit of 
refembiance to a date-tree* coLdd without incon¬ 
venience be rejected, and its genuine Indian 
appellation admitted in its room, 
jo. Sara : or Arrow-cane, 

Syn. Cun dr a, or Playful $ Tbjanaca t or Acute* 
V if L G. Ser t Herbert , 

Linn. Spontaneous Sac char um. 

Cal. Glume two-valved; valves, oblong- 
lanced* pointed, fubequal, girt with filky di- 
verging hairs, esquifitcly loft and delicate* 
ipore than twice as long as the flower. 

Colt. One-valved, acute* fringed. 

St AM. Filaments three* capillary; Anthers, 
oblong* incumbent. 

Pjst. Germs very minute, jlyks two, thread- 
form. Stigmas feathery. 

Flowe rs on a very large terminal panicle, mote 
than two feet long, in the plant before me, 
and one foot acrofs in the broadeft part; con- 
fi fling of numerous compound /pikes, divided 
into /pikelets, each on a capillary jointed 
rachis, at the joints of which are the flowerets 
alternately feflile and pedicellcd. Common 
fedunde many-furrowed, with reddifh joints. 
Ft dvelet "f the corol purple or light red; 
ftamens and pi fills ruddy; Jligmas , purple ; 
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pedicles, of a reddifh tint; finely contrafted 
with the long filvery beard of the calyx. 
Leaves very long, ftriated, minutely fawed; 
teeth upwards; keel fmooth white, within; 
fheathmg the culm; the mouths of the 
fheatha thick, fet with white hairs. Culm 
above twenty feet high ; very fmooth, round 
and light ■ more clofely jointed and woody 
near the root, which is thick and fibrous; it 
grows in large dumps, like the Vatu. This 
beautiful and fuperb grafs is highly celebrated 
in the Pur anas t the Indian God of War, hav¬ 
ing been bom in a grove of it, which burft 
into a dame; and the gods gave notice of his 
birth to the nymph of the Pleiads , who 
defcended and fucklcd the child, thence 
named Cdrtieeya. The Cdjd y vulgarly Casta t 
has a fhorter culm, leaves much narrower, 
longer and thicker hairs, but a fmaller pani¬ 
cle, lefs compounded, without the purpliih 
tints of the Sara - it is often defcribed with 
praife by the Hindu poets, for the whitenets 
of its bloffoms, which give a large plain, at 
feme diftance, the appearance of a broad 
river. Both plants are extremely ufeful to 
the Indians , who harden the intemodai parts 
of the culms, and cut them into implements 
for writing on their politbed paper. From 
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the munja* or culm, of the Sara was made 
the maunji, or holy thread, ordained by 
Menu to form the lacerdotal girdle, in pre¬ 
ference even to the Cuj#-graft. 

IV. Du'eva ; 

Syn. Sataparviedf Sabafravhyd* Bhdrgavi*. 

Rudrdy Ananid. 

Vulc. Dub. 

Koen. Ageostts Linearis. 

Nothing eflcntial can be added to the mere 
botanical description of this moft beautiful graft; 
which Van Rheede has exhibited in a coarfe 
delineation of its leaves only, under the bar¬ 
barous appel lation of Belicaraga ; its flowers. 
In their perfect date, are among the lovelieft 
obi efts in the vegetable world, and appear, 
through a lens, like minute rubies and emeralds 
in conftant motion from the leaft breath of air. 
ft ia the fweeteft and moft nutritious pa flu re for 
cattle; and its ufefulneft added to its beauty 
induced the Hindus* in their earlieft ages, to 
believe, that it was the manfion of a bene¬ 
volent nymph. Even the Veda celebrates it; as 
lb the following text of the A't'baruana: “May 
“ Durva t which role from the water of life, 
** which has a hundred roots and a hundred 
’•* ftetm, efface i hundred of my fins add pro- 
u long my exigence on earth for a hundred 
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“ years !*' The plate was engraved from a draw¬ 
ing in Dr. Roxburgh's valuable collection of 
Indian grades. 

12 . Cuba; otCusha: 

Syn. Cut'ha., Dar&ba, Pavitra. 

Vur.G. Cujba. 

Koen. Pea Cymfuroideu 

Having never feen this mod celebrated grafk 
in a Rate of perfect in fl ore fee nee, 1 elafs it ac¬ 
cording to the .information, which Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh has been fo kind as to fend me; the 
leaves are very long, with margins acutely fa wed 
downwards but fmooth on other parts, even on 
the keels, and with long points, of which the 
extreme acutenefs was proverbial among the 
old Hindu Every law-book, and aimoft every 
poem, in Sanfcrit contains frequent allufions to 
the hohnefs of this plant; and, in the fourth 
Vida, we have the following addrefs to it at the 
clofe of a terrible incantation * * Thee, O Dark* 

* ba> the learned proclaim a divinity not fubjed 

* to age or death ; thee they call the armour of 

* Indra, the preferver of regions, thedeftroyer 

* of enemies \ a gem that gives incrcafe to the 
4 field. At the time, when the ocean refounded, 

* when the clouds murmured and lightnings 

* flatbed, then was Darbba produced, pure as a 
1 drop of fine gold.’ Some of the haves taper 
to a mo ft acute, evanefeent point; whence the 
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Pandits often fay of a very fharp-minded man, 

that his intellects are acute as the point of a 

Cus‘a leaf. 

13. Banohu'ca : 

Syn. Ra£laca f Bandbujivaca . 

Vuig. Band but) t Ranjan. 

Likn, Scarlet Ixora. 

Gal. Perianth four-parted, permanent; di- 
vifiom, coloured, creft, acute. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube, cy- 
lindrick, very long, /lender, fomewhat curved. 
Border four-parted; dhtjtws, egged, acute, 
defleded. 

St am. Filaments four,* above the throat very 
fliort, incurved. Anthers oblong, deprefled. 

Fist, Germ roundi/h, oblate beneath, Style^ 
threadform, long as the tube. Stigma two 
cleft, juft above the throat; divi/tons t exter¬ 
nally curved. 

Pn. 

Seeds: 

Flowers bright crimfon- fear let, umbel-fafct- 
ded. Leaves oval, crofs-paired, half-ftem- 
clafping, pointed; pale below, dark green 
above, leathery, clothing the whole plant. 
Stipules between the oppofite leaves, erect, 
linear. Stem ruflet, channelled. 

The Banduca*- flower is often mentioned by 

the be ft Indian poets; but the Pandits are 
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<lrangely divided it* opinion concerning the 
plant, which the ancients knew by- that. name. 
Ra’dk a'ca'kt brought me, as the famed Band- 
bucn t fome flowers of the Doubtful Pap aver ; 
and his younger brother Rama cant pro¬ 
duced on the following day the Scarlet Ixo&a, 
with a beautiful couplet in which it is named 
Bandbuca : foon after, S k r v o r u /bowed me a 
book, in which it is laid to have the vulgar 
name Dop'bariya, or Meridian*, but by that 
Hindufldni name, the Mufdmans in fome difinds 
mean the Scarlet Pent apetes, and, in others, 
the Bear let II hit secs, which the Hindus call 
Suryamdni, or Gem of {be Sun. The laft-men¬ 
tioned plant is the Siafmin of Ri.ee de, which 
Likn&us, through mere in advertence, has con¬ 
founded with the Scarlet Pentapcfcs, deleribed 
in the fftyfixtb plate of the fame volume. I 
cannot refrain from adding, that no Indian god 
wsa ever named Iyoha; and that h-uara, 
which is, indeed, a title of Siva, would be a 
very improper appellation of a plant, which has 
already a elaflical name, 

14. Caknica pa . 

Sv iv. Drurndtpafa) Per j >tidba. 

Vut.g. Cdncrd ; Cat'baebampd. 

Linn. Indian Pavetta. 

It is wonderful, that the Pandits of this pro-. 
vince, both priefts md phyfkians, are unable to 
vol. hi. o 
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bring me the flower, which Ca'lida'sa men 
tions by the name of Car,ticdra t and celebrates 
as a flame of the woods * the lovely Pavetta^ 
which botanifts have fuJKcie fitly deferibed, is 
called by the Bengal peafants Cancra, which I 
ihould conclude to be a corruption of the Satt- 
firit word, if a comment on the Amaracojh had 
not exhibited the vulgar name CaPha-^hampd ; 
which raifes a doubt, and aimed inclines me to 
believe, that the Canticdr a is one of the many 
flowers, r-hieh the natives of this country impro* 
perly called wild Cbampaes, 

15. Ma'shandari': 

V ulc. Mafandari in Bengal; and Baftra in 
Hinduftdn . 

Linn. American Cal lica upas ; yet a native 
of Java ? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, four-parted; D'rA- 
flotts pointed, erefl. 

Cor. One-petalcd, funnei-form ; harder four- 

deft. 

St am. Filament t four, thread-form, coloured, 
longer than the corol. Anthers roundifh, 
incumbent. 

Pi st. Germ above, egged. Style thread-form, 
coloured, longer than the ftameoa. Stigma 
thickilh, gaping. 

Per. 

Seeds. 
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Flowers minute* bright black, or light purple* 
extremely beautiful. Panicles axillary one to 
each leaf, two-forked, very fhort in com pa- 
rifon of the leaves, downy. Bruits aw led, 
oppofite, placed at each fork of the panicle. 
Leaves oppofite, petioled, very long, egged, 
veined, pointed, obtufely -notched^ bright green 
and foft above, pale and downy beneath. 
Branches and pedals hoary with down. Shrub f 
with flexible branches; growing wild near 
Calcutta: its root has medicinal virtues, and 
curctj they say, a cutaneous diforder called 
ntdfha , whence the plant has its name. Though 
the luav’s be not lawed, yet I dare not pro~ 
nounce the fpedes to be new. See a note on 
the Hoary Gallic AHr*u$, 5 Retz. Pafdc* 
p. j. n. J9. 

*6. Sri no at a : 

Syn. Srmgdtaca. 

Volo. Smghdra. 

Likk. Floating Trap a. 

I can add nothing to what has been written 
on this remarkable water-plant; but as the ancient 
Hindus were fo fond of its nut (from the hcrnJ 
of which, they gave a name to the plant itfelf), 
that they placed it among their lunar conftclia* 
tions. It may certainly claim a place in a fine* 
of Indian vegetables, 

17. Chandana: 
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Sym. G&ftdhajartiy Malayaja , Bbadras'rt, 

YlflC- Cbandan , Sandal, Sanders. 

Linn, True ; more properly Sjit- 

dalumj 

Seed large, glohular, fmooth. 

Having received from Colonel Fullartqn 
many feeds of this exquifite plant, which he 
had found in the thickets of Midnapur, I had a 
fauguine hope of being able to deferibe its 
flowers, of which Rdmpkius could procure no 
account, and concerning which there is a Angular 
difference between Linnajus and Burmah the 
younger, though they both cite the lame authors, 
and each refers to rhe works of the other j but 
the feeds have never germinated in my garden, 
and the Cbandan only claims a place in the pre¬ 
fers furies, from the deferved celebrity of its 
fragrant wood, and me perpetual mention of it 
in the moft ancient books of the Hindus, who 
conflantly deferibe the heft fort of it as flour lik¬ 
ing on the mountains of Malaya. An elegant 
Sanfcrit ftanza, of which the following Verfiort 
is literally exad, alludes to the popular belief, 
that the Vinus, or bam bus , as they arc vulgarly 
called, often take fire by the violence of their 
colliiion, and is adCiefled, under the allegory of 
a fandal-tree to a virtuous man dwelling in a 
town inhabited by contending fa&ions: “ pe- 
M light of the world, beloved Chan dan a, ftay 
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u no longer in this fore ft, which is overfpread 
“ with rigid pernicious Vansa:, whcfe hearts 
“ are unfound; and who, being thcmfelves con~ 
founded in the fcorching ftream of flames 
“ kindled by their mutual attrition, will eonfume 
“ not their own families merely, but this whole 
“ wood/’ The original word durvani'a has a 
double fenfe, meaning both a dangerous bambu t 
and a man with a mifehievous ojfipring. Three 
other fpedes or varieties of Chanda* are men¬ 
tioned in the Amaraedjka^ by the names Taiia- 
parnica , Gdslrjha r and Hericbandana ; the red 
fandal (of which I can give no description) is 
named Cue bandana from its inferior quality, 
Ranjana and Radi a from its colour, and tZVitr- 
parni or Patrdnga from the form of its leaves, 

18, Comuda; 

S yn. Cairava, 

Vulg, Ghain-cku. 

Rheede ; 'fsjeroea Cit Ambel. 1 1 H* M, t zg. 
Linn. Menianthes? 

Cal. Five-parted, longer than the tube of the 
corol, expanding,permanent; dhiJtons 9 awled. 
Cor. One-petaled. Tube, rather belled j bor¬ 
der five-parted; divifiom oblong, wavy on the 
margin ; a longitudinal wing or fold let irf the 
middle of each* The mouth and whole inte¬ 
rior part of the cOrol ihaggy. 
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St am. Filaments five, awlcd, ered; Anthers 
twin, converging ; five, alternate, fhorter, 
fieri le. 

Pist. Germ egged, very large in proportion ; 
girt at its bale with five round ilh glands. 
Style very fhort, if any. Stigma headed. 

Per. Capfule four-celled, many-feeded. 

Seeds round, comprefled, minute, appearing 
rough, with imall dots or points. 

Leaves hearted, fubtargeted, bright green on 
one fide, dark ruffe t on the other. Floweri 
umbel fafcicled, placed on the Hem, juft below 
the leaf. Glands and Tube of the corol yellow; 
border white ; both of the moft exquifite tex¬ 
ture : Cumuda, or Delight of the Water, feems 
a genera! name for beautiful aquatick Do wen;; 
and among them, according to V an Rheede, 
for the Indian Meniantbes ; which this in 
part rdembles. The dhijtons of the corol 
may be called three-winged: they look as if 
covered with (liver frofi. 

19. Chitraca: 

5 YU. Pdt'b' in * Vabni , and all other names of 
Fire<f 

Vo LG. Chita, Chitl, Chitrd . 

Linn* Plumbago of Sil&n. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, egg-oblong, tubu¬ 
lar* five-fid ed j rugged, mterfperfed with mi- 
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nute pedicel led glands, exuding tranfparent 
glutinous droplets; eredt, dofely embracing 
the tube of the corol; mouth five-toothed 
hafe protuberant with the valves of the nec¬ 
tary. 

vOR. Onc-petaled, funnel-form. Tube five* 
angled, rather incurved, longer than the calyx. 
Border five-parted, expanding, Dhiflens in- 
verfe, egg-oblong, pointed, fomewhat keeled. 

NeSlary fivc-valved, pointed, minute, including 
the germ. 

Sr AM. Filaments five, thread-form, inferted 
on the valvdets of the nectary, as long as the 
tube of the corol. Anthers oblong, oblique. 

Pi st. Germ egged, very fmall; at firfl, when, 
cleared of the nedtary, ftnooth; but affirming, 
as it fwells, five angles. Style columnar, as 
long as the ftamens. Stigma five-parted, 
flender. 

Per. None, unlelk wc give that name to the 
five-angled coat of the feed. 

Seed one, oblong, obfeurely five-fided, indofed 
in a coat. 

Racemes vile id, leafy. Calyx light green. Corol 
milkwhite. Anthers purple, feen through 
the pellucid tube. Leaver alternate, egged, 
fmooth, pointed, half fheathing, partly waved, 
partly entire ; floral leaves^ fimilar, minute. 
Stem flexible (climbing), many-angled, joined 
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at the rile of the leaves. Root cauftick ^ 
whence the name / dbni, and the like, Cbi~ 
traca means at tracing the mind • and any of 
the Indian names would be preferable to 
"Plumbago, or Lead'wort. 1 he fpccies here 
deferibed, items moil to referuble that of Sei- 
lan \ the rofy Plumbago is lefs common here : 
the joints of its items are red j the brails 
three'd, egged* equal pointed, coloured* 

20. Camalata: 

Svn. Surya^cdnti, or Sutijhint, II. H. M. 
/. 6o. 

Vulg. Cdm-latd, Ijhk-pkbah. 

Linn 1 . Ipomoea Qua mac fit. 

The plant before us is the moil beautiful of 
its order, both in the colour and form of its 
leaves and flowers j its elegant blotto ms are 
cekjlial rofy red, loves proper hue, and have 
juflly procured it the name of Cdmolatd, or 
Love's Creeper f from which I ihouIJ have 
thought Quamelit a corruption, if there were 
not fomc reafon to fuppofe it an Amerit an word: 
Cdmaiatd may aifo mean a mythological plant, 
by which all defires are granted to fuch as inha¬ 
bit the heaven of I nor a ; and, if ever flower 
was vsortby of paradtfr, it is our charming Ipo¬ 
moea. Many fpccles of this genus, and of its 
near ally the Convolvulus, grow wild in our 
Indian provinces, home fp reading a purple light 
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over the hedger, feme fnow white with a delicate 
fragrance; and one breathing after funfet the 
odour of cloves j but the two genera are fo 
blended by playful nature, that very frequently 
they are undillinguilhable by the corals and 
jligmas : for inflance, the Mttndavalh\ or Beau¬ 
tiful Climber , of RheeDE (of which 1 have 
often watched the large fpiral buds, and feen 
them burft into full bloom) is called Ipomaea by 
Linkjeds, and Convolvulus (according to the 
Supplement) by Ku: s t ing ; and it feertis a ftiade 
between bo tin The divifions of the perianth 
are egg-obiong, pointed ; free above, indicated 
below ; its carol and tube t thofe of an Ipomoea ; 
its filaments of different lengths, with anthers 
arrowed, jointed above the barbs, furrowed, half¬ 
incumbent ; the Jfigmas i two globular heads, 
each globe an aggregate of minute roundifli 
tubercles; the fiem not quite fmooth, but here 
and there bearing a few final I prickles; the 
very large coral exquiikdy white, with greenifh 
ribs, that feem to act as mufcles in expanding 
tile contorted bud; its odour in the evening 
very agreeable ; left it rang than the primrofe 
and Jefs faint than the Rlj\ The dove-feented 
creeper, which blows in my garden at a feafon 
and hour, when I cannot examine it accurately, 
feems of the fame genus, if not of the fame 
fpecies, with the Mundovalli. 


so 
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21 . Cadamba: 

Syh, Nipa t Priyaca, Halipriya. 

VULGp Cadamb , Codam. 

Linn, Oriental Naucfea. 

To the botanical defcription of this plant 1 
can add no tiling, except that I always obferved 
a minute live-parted calyx to each floret, and 
that the leaves are oblong, acute, oppofite, and 
tranfverfely nerved. It is one of the moft 
elegant among Indian trees in the opinion of 
all who have fecn it, and one of the holieft 
among them in the opinion of the Hindus; the 
poet Ca lida's alludes to it by the name of 
N)pa i and it may juftly he celebrated among 
the beauties of furnmer, when the multitude of 
Jgg^gate flowers, each con filling of a commm 
receptacle perfeftly globular and covered uni¬ 
formly with gold-coloured florets, from which the 
white thread-form jlyles confpicuoufly emerge, 
exhibits a rich and finguJsir appearance on the 
branchy trees decked with foliage charmingly 
verdant. The flowers have an odour, very 
agreeable in the open air, which the ancient 
Indians compared to the feent of new -wine ; 
and hence they call the plant Halipriya , or 
bclcvrd by Halin, that is, by the third Ram a, 
who was evidently the Bacchus of India. 

22 , Gandira: 

Syn. Samajbdl>ild t Lavarja-bbantdca, 
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VtJLG. Lona-bbant ; Ins ; Sulatiya. 

Linn. Solanum. Is it the VerbafcumA^sse .^? 

Cal, Perianth one-leaved, cup-form or belled ? 
Gb&urely five-cleft, downy, pale, fro fled, per¬ 
manent. Dfaiflons egged, ere£t, pointed, very 
villous. 

Cob. One^pctaled. Tube very fhort. Border 
five-parted. Dhi/rons oblong, pointed, ex¬ 
panding, villous. 

St am. Filaments live, mod fhoit, in the 
mouth of the tube. Anthers oblong, fur¬ 
rowed, converging, nearly coalefcent, with 
two large pores gaping above. 

Pi st. Germ round!fh, villous. Style thread- 
form, much longer than the ft linens. Stig¬ 
ma obtufe-headed. 

P&h. Berry roundilh, dotted above, hoary, 
divided into cells by a fleftiy receptacle with 
two, or three, wings. 

Seeds very many, roundifh, comprcfled, neft- 
ling. 

Leaves alternate, egg-oblong, pointed, rather 
wavy on the margin, delicately fringed with 
down; darker and very foft above, paler 
below with protuberant veins, downy on both 
Tides, moftly decurrent on the long hoary 
petrols. 

Stem Ihrabby, fcabrous with tubercles, unarm¬ 
ed. Flowers umbel-fafcicled. Carols white. 
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Antler , yellow. Peduncles and pedicels hoary 
with deciduous fro ft. 

This plant is believed to contain a quantity 
of lawna t or Jalt % which makes it ufeful as a 
manure ; but the fingle word ]dbautuca > vul¬ 
garly hi ant, means the Clerodendrum , which 
(without being unfortunate) beautifies our Indian 
fields and hedges with its very black berry in 
the centre of a bright-red, expanding, perma¬ 
nent calyx. The charming little bird Cbatrdca , 
commonly called Chat tdry a or Tuntuniy forms 
its wonderful neft with a leaf of this downy 
Solatium^ which it fews with the filk-cotton of 
the Seven-leaved Bomb ax, by the help of its 
delicate, but fhatp> bill: that lovely bird is well 
known by the Lirinean appellation of Mota- 
CILLA Sartpda, properly Sartrix t but the 
figures of it, that have been publiihed, give no 
idea of its engaging and exquifite beauty, 

33 , Samodraca: 

Syn. Dhota famudra. 

V et l g . Dhdl-famudr. 

Linn, AquiUcia^ but a new fpedes. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, fun nel-ih aped,fivc- 
toothed, fhort, the teeth dofely preffing the 
carol j permanent. 

Cob. Petals five, egg-oblong, feffile, greenifh ; 
acute, curved inwards with a l'mall angled 
concave appendage. Ne&ary tubular. fltfhy. 
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five-parted, yellowifti; divijkn^ egg-oblong, 
doubled, comprdTed like minute bags with 
inverted mouths; enclofing the germ. 

St am. Filaments five, fmooth and convex ex¬ 
ternally, bent into the top of the neBery, be¬ 
tween the divilions or fcales, and comprefling 
it into a globular figure. Anthers arrowed ; 
the points hidden within the nedtary, fur- 
rounding the jligma - the barbs without, in 
the form of a liar. 

Pi s r. Germ roundiih. Style cylindrick. Stigma 
obtufe. 

Per* Berry roundiih, flattened, navel ed, lon¬ 
gitudinally furrowed, moflly five-celled. 

Seeds folitary, three-fided, externally convex. 
Cymes molt I y three-parted. Stem deepiy chan¬ 
neled, jointed, two-forked. Peduncles alia 
jointed and channeled- FrtiBj&caiion burft- 
ing laterally, where the ftem lends forth a 
petiol. Berries black, watry. Leaves alter¬ 
nate, except one terminal pair; hearted, 
pointed, toothed ; twelve or fourteen of the 
teeth {hooting into lobes; above, dark green j 
below, pale, ribbed with pnoctfles from the 
petiol, and reticulated with protuberant veins ; 
the full-grown leaves, above two feet long 
from the apex, and nearly as broad toward 
the bafe; many of them rather rargetted: 
this new Ipectes may be called large-leaved. 
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or AquitrciA Samudraca. The fpccies de- 
fcribed by the younger Bur man, under the 
name of the Indian Staphylea, Is not un¬ 
common at Crifhna-nagar % where the pea¬ 
sants call it Cdcajangid, or Crow's foot: if 
they are correct, wc hare erroneoufly fup- 
pofed the Going of the modern Bengalefe to 
be the Cdcdngi of the ancient Hindus. It 
muft not be omitted, that the flem of the 
Aqutlicia Snmhucina is alfo channeled, but 
that its fruBification differs in many refpeds 
from the deferiprions of Bukman and Ljn- 
NAJii'i; though there can be no doubt as to 
the identity of the genus. 

34. So'maraji: 

Syn. Azalguja , Subaf/i, Soma baffled, Cala- 

mdjhl, Crfjbndphaldt Vacuchi, Vdguji, Putt - 
phalli 

Vulc. Sdmrdj, Bacuchi 

Linn. Fetid Pcedzria. 

ITie character as in Linh&vs, with few varia- 
lions. Calyx incurved, Corel very fhaggy 
within. Style two-deft, pnbefcent; dhi/ions 
contorted. Stsm climbing, fmooth. Leaves 
oppofite, long-petioled ; the lower ones ob¬ 
long, hearted; the higher, egg-oblong; vein¬ 
ed, with a wavy, margin. Panicles axillary 
(except the highefl), crofs-armed, Flowers 
beautiful to the fight, crirofon, with milk- 
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white edges, refcmhling the Diantlus vul¬ 
garly called Sweet William* but rc-fembling it 
only in form and colours; almoft fcemlefs to 
thofe who are very near it, but diffufing to a 
di fiance a rank odour of carrion. All the 
pea fonts at Crljhna-nagar called this plant 
Somrdj ; but my own fervants, and a family 
of Brahmens from Frib'ni* gave that name to 
a very different plant, of the nineteenth clafs, 
which I took, on a ctirfory infpe£tion, for a 
Prenanthes, 

25 . Sya'ma 1 : 

8 ypr. Gdpi t Sdrksdf Atlanta* Utpalafdrfasa* Gd- 
pd t Gopdika, Gopavalft, 

Volg. Sydmu-Iatd . 

Rheede : in Malabar letters, Puppdl-valft. 

Ca l. Perianth* one-leaved, five-toothed, erecl, 
minute, permanent. 

Con. Ono-pctaled, falver-form. Tube, itfelf 
cylindrick, but protuberant in the middle 
with the germ and anthers; threat very vil¬ 
lous. Border five-parted ; ivaijions very long, 
lance-linear, fpirally contorted, fringed, dofed, 
concealing the fructification. 

St am. Filaments* if any, very £hort. Anthers* 
fi . r e> awled, ereit, converging at the top. 

PrsT. Germ above, pedice'led, fpheroidal, girt 
with a neSlareous ring. Style threadfo^m, 
rather aw led. Stigma fimple. 
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Per, Capfule one-cel led; one-feedcd, roundtlh, 

hifpid. 

Seed oval* very minute, glofiy. 

Flowers racemc-paniclcd, greenifh-white, very 
final), fixated like thofe of the hawthorn, hut 
far iwceter; and thence the Portuguese called 
them honey-jokers. 

Peduncles axillary, niflet; pedicels many-flow¬ 
ered. Brancblets milky. Leaves oppoftte, 
lance-oval, pointed at both ends, moil entire 
veined i above dark green; below, pale. Sti¬ 
pules linear, axillary, adhering. Stem climb¬ 
ing, round, of a ruiTct hue, rimmed at the 
jnfertion of the fhort petiols. 

The ripe fruit of this elegant climber, which 
Ca'lsda's mentions in his poem of the SeaJons 1 
has been feen by me only in a very dry ftate j 
but it feemed that the hifpid appearance of the 
capfules, or berries, which in a microfcope looked 
ex^Clly' like the burrs in Van Rheede’s en¬ 
graving, was cau r ed by the hardened calyxes 
and fringe of the permanent cerolfl : the/Wrin 
each burr were numerous and like black fhining 
fand j for no fingie pericarp could be difengag 
ed from it, and it Is deferibed as one-feeded 
met ely from an iufpetl ton of the differed germ. 
Before I had feen the frost, I thought the Syarna 
very nearly conne<3reo with the Shrubby Apq- 
cvn um, which it refembies in the leases, and in. 
parts of the eoroL 
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Five of the Sanscrit names are ftrung toge¬ 
ther, by* the author of the AmaroLoJh^ in the 
following verfe; 

Gopl syamti sarivi fydianantdtpala farivd: 
and his commentator ofeferves, that the laft 
name was given to the Sarhd from the refem- 
blance of its flowers to diofe of the Utpala, 
which I thei&e conclude to be a Menwnthes ; 
efpeqaJIy as it is always defer!bed among the 
Indian water-plants. The other fynouymoua 
words are taken from Va'chasfATi. 

26. A vroNA, or Avinga: 

Syn. Criflmapdeap'hala t Sujhdnar, Car a friar ^ 
daca. 

Vulg. Cardndd or Caraunda in two dictiona¬ 
ries j in one, Phniafnold. 

Linn, Cams 5 a Carandas. 

Cal. Perianth five-deft, acute, very fmall, 
coloured, perfiftent. 

Co a. n ne-petakd, funnel-form. Tube long- 
ilh j throat fwoln By the inclofed anthers. 
Border five-parted; dhifwns oblong * one 
fide of each embracing the next. 

St am. Filaments five, extremely fhort. An~ 
tbers, oblong, ere£t 

Pi st. Germ above, roundifh. Style threa - 
form, fhort, dubbed. Stigma narrower, pu- 
befeent. 

Pea. Berry, dliptoidal, two-celled. 

VOL. III. H 
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Seeds ac lealt {even, oval, comprefled, margin¬ 
ed, Flowers milkwhite, jafmin-like. Fruit 
beautiful in form and colour, finely fhaded 
with carmine and white ; agreeably acid. 
Branches :wo-forked- Leaves oppofite, fhort- 
petioled, ell ip tick, obtufe, moft entire, ftnooth; 
fome /mall haves roundifh, inverfe-hearted. 
Thorns axillary, oppofite, expanding ; points^ 
bright red. Peduncles twin, fubterminal, 
three-flowered ; pedicels^ equal* The whole 
plant, even the fruit, milky. We have both 
fpccies of Carijfa in this province; but they 
melt, fcarce diftingutfliably, into each other. 
The Pandits have always brought me this ele¬ 
gant plant, as the Carcandbu mentioned by Ja ta¬ 
pe* Y A ; but, judging only by the fhape and tafle 
of the fruit, they feem to confound it with the 
Rhamnus */ujuba ; and the confufion is in- 
created by the obteurky of the following paflage 
in their bell vocabulary: 

Carcandbu^ vadars, dli\ colam , atvnlapb'enih\ 
Satratram^ vadara//i t gbftstd— ■ ■ 

All agree, that the neuter words mean fruits 
only j but fome inftft, that the GMntd is a dif- 
tinft plant thus deferibed in an ancient v«rfe : 

* The gbdnta s called alfo gopapbontd, is a tree 

* Jhaped like the Vadari r with a very fmall 
*• fruit, growing only in forclls. For the g&bntd t 
here known by the name of 8Jbdcvl t rnyfer* 
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vants brought me a Rh amnus with haves alter¬ 
nate egg-oblong, three-nerved, obfcurely tawed, 
paler beneath, and moll beautifully veined; 
floral young leaves crowded, very long, linear j 
prickles often folitary, fometimes paired, one 
ftraight, one curved; a finall globular drupe, 
quite black, with a one-oelled nut: the flowers 
I never faw perfect; but it feems the nineteenth 
ipecies of Ltnn^us^, We have many ipccies 
of Rbamnus in our woods and hedges j fome 
like the Alaternus, polygamous by male and 
hermaphrodite flowers ; others, diftinguifhed by 
various forms and portions of the prickles and 
leaves j but the common Badar) or Baiar, is the 
jffl;Wf-tree defcribed by Rheede j and by 
Rum pbi us called Indian Apple-tree. Its Per- 
ftan name is Conar } by which it is mentioned 
in the letters of Pietro della Valle, who 
takes notice of the foapy froth procured from its 
leaves; whence it has in Sanfcrit the epithet 
fbhdla Y or frothy. To the plant the Arabs 
give the name of Stdr, and to its fruit, tflat of 
Nabik j from which, perhaps, Ndpcca has been 
corrupted, 

27. Caravi’ra: 

6 yn. Pratibdfa, Sataprdfa t Cband Mj i i Hava~ 
mdraca. 

Linn. Nerjum Oleander > and other fpeciea, 

-V jfiG. Cantr, Carblr. 
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A plant fo well known would not have been 
inferred in this place, if it had not been thought 
proper to take notice of the remarkable epithet 
bayam&raca, or horje-killer ; which arofe from 
an opinion frill preferred among the Hindus, 
that a horfe, unwarily eating the leaves of the 
Nerittm, can hardly efcape death - moll of the 
fpecies, efpecially their roots, have ftrong medi¬ 
cinal, but probably narco tick, powers. The 
blue-dying Nerium grows in woods at a little 
difcuice from my garden; and die Hindu pea- 
Grots, who brought it me, called it Nil, or blue\ 
a proof, that its quality was known to them, as 
it probably was to their anceftors from time 
Immemorial. 

28 . SEFTArERNA, 0t ftVtn-kowd: 

Syh. Vifdla-tzvack Sdradl Vijbama-ch'bada.^ 
Vulg. CV hitavan), Cb‘ bdtiydn, Cb'bdhn, Cb - 
baton, 

Linn. School he h it es. 

C a i. Perianth five-parted, fub-acute, final), 
villous, permanent ; clofing round the germ, 
immediately on the removal of the tube. 

Colt, One-petalcd, funnel-form. Tube cylin- 
drick below, prominent above with endofed 
anthers, very villous in the throat- Horde? 
five-parted, {hotter than the tube: dhijtont 
mverfe-egged, obtufc, oblique, reflected, wav¬ 
ed on die margin, Ne&ory, a circular uadi- 
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vided coronet, or rim, terminating the tube, 
with a fliort ere a villous edge* 

St am. Filaments five, cylindrick, very fliort, 
in the throat of the tube. Anthers heart- 
arrowed, deft, pointed, forming a ftar, vifible 
through the mouth of the tube, with points 
diverging. 

PtsT. Germ above round!Ih-egged, very vil¬ 
lous, fcarce extricable from the calyx enclof- 
ing and grafping it. Style cylindrick, as long 
as the tube. Stignta two-parted, with parts 
diverging, placed on an irregular orblet. 

Per. Follicles two, linear, very long, one-valvcd. 

Seeds numerous, oblong, compreffed with hlky 

pappus pencilled at both ends* 

Note. 

The whole plant, milky. Stem dotted with 
minute whitiih tubercles* Leaves moftly levell¬ 
ed in verticils at ihort di fiances, very foft, oblong 
inverfe-egged, fome pointed, iome obtufe, lonu* 
end-nicked; fome entire, fome rather l'callopped; 
with many tranfverie parallel veins on each lide 
of the axis *, rich dark green above, diluted 
below. Pedals furrowed above, Imooth and 
convex beneath, elongated into a ftrong protu¬ 
berant nerve continually diminifliing and evanet 
cent at the apex. Stipules above, ereft, acute, 
fet in a coronet round the item; the verticils of 
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the leaves anfwering to the definition of fronds. 
Flowers rather final I, greeaifh white, with a 
wry particular odour lefs pleafant than that of 
elder-flowers. Peduncles terminal with two 
verticils pedjkdled umbel-wife, but horizontal. 
Pedicels fix, headed, many-flowered; highelt 
verticils fimilar to thofe heads, more crowded. 
‘Tree very Urge, when full-grown; light and 
elegant, when young. This plant fo greatly 
refemblesthe fVtfofVAN Rheede (which has 
more of the Nertum than of the s Taberftamon-> 
tana) that I fufpeil the genus and fpecies to bt 
the fame, with feme little variety'; that author- 
fays, that the Brahmens call it Santenhy but his 
Nagari letters make it SavdnUy and neither of 
the two words is to be found in Sanjcrit. With 
all due refpeft for Plumjer and BurmaK, I 
ihould call this plant Nekhjm Septaparna : it is 
the Pule of Humph ins, who enumerates its 
various vfes at great length and ^ith great 
confidence. 

29. Arc a: 

Syn. Vafucay sffp’bota, Gonarupa t Pichrana % 
Mandara, Arcaptma ; and anv name of the 
Sun, 

V u lg, A cast d, Anc. 

Link. Gigemtick Asclepias. 

Nedlarii'S with (wo-glandcd, comprefied, folds, 
inftead of aw led horn lets at the fummit; fpi- 
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Tally eared at the bafe. Filaments twitted ia 
the folds of the nedaries. Anthers flat, 
ftnooth, rather wedge-form. Styles near half 
an inch long, fubcylmdrick. Stigmas ex¬ 
panded. Fkxvers terminal and axillary um- 
bel-fafcidcd; ameihyft-eoloured with fome 
darker Iliad es of purple on the petals and 
nedaries; the Barred corpuicle, bright yel¬ 
low. Leaves oppoftte, heart-oblong, moftly 
inverfe-egged, fubtargeted, very rarely ftem- 
clafping, pointed, villous on both fides, hoary 
beneath with foft down; petrols very {horr, 
concave and bearded above j with a thici.ilh 
conical jlipule. The vhole plant filled with 
cauflick milk. A variety of this fpecies has 
exquifitely delicate milkwhite Bowers \ it is 
named At area or Pratipafa , and highly ef- 
teemed for its antifpafmodick powers. The 
Padmdrca , which I have not feen, is faid to 
have finajl crimfon corols; the individual 
plants, often examined by me, vary confider- 
ably in the forms of tlie leaves and the tops 
of the nedary. 

30, Pichula: 

Svn. yhdvaca. 

Vote, yjhau* 

Koen. Indian TamAsjx? 

Flowers very final 1, whkifh, with a light purple 
tinge, crowded on a n"™ber of fpikes, which 
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form all together a moft elegant panicle. 
Stem generally bent, often ft might, and ufed 
anciently for arrows by the Perfians, who 
call the plant Gaz: the celebrated {haft of 
Isfenkiya r was formed of it, as l learned 
from Bahmen, who firft ihowed it to me on 
a bank of the Ganges y but affected, that it was 
common in Perja, The leaves are extremely 
minute, feflile, moftly imbricated. Calyx ant) 
corol as deferibed by Linn,* us; five fila¬ 
ments confidcrably longer than the petal j 
ant ben lobed, furrowed ; germ very imall; 
jlylfy fcarce any ; ftigmas three, re volute* but, 
to my eyes, hardly feathered. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the ap¬ 
pearance of this plant in Sower during the rains 
on the banks of rivers, where it is commonly 
interwoven with a lovely twining Asclepias, 
of which the following defeription is, I hope, 
very exadt: 

31. Dugohica': or Milkp!ant\ 

&YN, CJkiravl\ Dugdbica. 

VulG. Kyirm\ Dvdlti, Dudb-btd, 

Linn. Efculeot Periploca. 

Cal. One-leaved, five^partt j; drvijioju awled, 
acute, coloured, expanding. 

Cor Orte-pctaled, falver-fonn, ftauikcj d/xi* 
Jions five, egged, pointed, fringed. 

NfPary double* on a five-cl eft bafe, gibbous 
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between the clefts, protruded, and pointed 
above, furrounded with a bright green villous 
rim: exterior five-parted; dhifwu, egged, 
converging, attenuated imo daggers; each 
concave externally, gibbous below the cavity, 
which is two-parted and wrinkled within. 
Interior, a five-parted corpufcle, lopped above, 
five-angled, furrounding the fructification, 

St am. Filaments fcarce any. Anthers five, 

roundilh, very minute, fet round the fummit 
of the lopped corpufcle. 

Pi ST. Germs two, egged, pointed, ereCt, inter¬ 
nally flat. Styles none, unlels you fo call the 
points of the germs. Stigma, mine but the 
interior nettary, unleft you confider that as a 
common JUgma. 

Per. Follicles two, oblong; in fome, pointed; 
in others, obtut'e; inflated, one-valvcd each 
containing a one winged receptacle. 

Seeds numerous, roundilh, compreffed, crowned 
with pappus. 

To each pair of leaves a peduncle moftly two- 
flowered, often with three, fome times with five, 
flowers. Calyx reddilh. Cord white, elegantly 
marked with purple veins; fringe , white, thick; 
anthers, black. Leaves lineai-awled, pointed, 
opposite, petioled with one ftroog nerve ; fi- 
pules, very foft, minute. Stem fmooth, round, 
twining; the whole plant abounding with milk. 
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32- Langali': 

Syn. Sarah, Fdyapippal)^ Saculdjanh 

VuiG. Cdnchrd^ Ijboldngolyd. 

Rheede: CbJru-vallsi & 

Linn, Nam a of Sildn. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, vil- 
louaj dtvijiQM, lanced, pointed, long, per¬ 
manent. 

Con. One-petaled, nearly wheeled. Thievery 
fhort. Border five-parted, Lfhijions egged. 

Stam, Filaments five, awled, expandings from 
the mouth of the tube, adhering to the divi- 
fions of the border by rhombcidal concave 
bates convergent above. * Anthers large, ar¬ 
rowed. 

Pjst. Germ above, egg-oblong, two-cleft. 
Styles two, azure, funnel-form, diverging al« 
moft horizontally. Stigmas lopped, open. 

Per, Cap/ute many-feeded. 

Seeds very minute. 

Sttm herbaceous, branchy, fmooth, pale, creep¬ 
ing. JLeaves alternate, fhort-pcdoled, mod 
entire, lance-oblong, fmooth, acutiih. Pe¬ 
duncles moftly axillary, fo me times terminal, 
villous, often many-flowered, rarely fubum¬ 
bel led, three-rayed, with involucres general 
and partial. Corals bright-blue, or violetj 
Suntetts white. The plant is- aquatic k * and 
by no aneaos .peculiar to Sildn; 1 have great 
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issfoDi hfrtvcTCfj to doubt whether it bt tbt 
Langali of the Amaroclfa which is certainly 
the Canchrh of Bengali for though it was 
firfl brought to me by that name, yet my 
gardener tnfifts, that Cancbra is a very differ¬ 
ent plant, which, on examination, appears 
to be the Amending Jussieu a of Linmje,us, 
with leaves wxrft-tgged, fmooth, and pedun¬ 
cles farter: its fibrous, creeping roots are 
purplifli, buoys, white, pointed, folitary; and 
at the top of the germ fits a neBary, compofed 
of five ihaggy bodies arched like horfe Ihoe^ 
with external honey-bearing cavities. 

33 . Uma': 

Syn. AtasL, CJhuma. 

VriiG. Ttf), Mof and. 

Link. M-oft tontmtsit Linum* • 

Cal, Perianth five-leaved. Leaflets oblong, 
Rente, imbricated, keeled, fringed minutely, 
having fomewhat reflected the points. 

Cor. Small, blue; petals, notched, ftriated, 
wavy, re Best, imbricated. 

StAm. Anthers light-blue, converging, no ru¬ 
diments of filaments. 

Pi st. Germ large. Style pale-blue. Stigma 
fimple. 

Per. Capfute pointed. Furrow ei 
Hoot fimple. 
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Stem. Herbaceous, low, ercu., iu trowed, knotty? 
naked a! the bafe. 

Leaves linear, threenerved, alternate eroflwife, 
fefljie, fmaoth, obtufe, receded, flipitkd, 
g landed? 

Stipules linear. Q^a minute gland at the bafe, 

34, Mo'rva'; 

Syn. DJvi, Madhurafd, Moratd , Tejan}, Sur- 
vd, Madbulicd , Madbus’rfa), Gdcarm, Pilu- 
parm\ 


VlU C. Mitragh, Mur ah aril, Mttrgd&i 

Linn. Hyacintkoid, Alexeis. 

Cal. None. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form, fix-angled. 
Tube fhort, bellied with the germ. Border 
fix-parted. Divtfians lancedj three quite re- 
fiefted in a circle 1 three alternate, defle&ed, 
pointed. 

Stam. Filaments fix, awled, as long as the 
coral, diverging, infected in the bafe of the 
divisions. Jfntbers oblong, incumbent. 

Pist. Germ Inverfe-egged, obfeurely three- 
lided, with two or three homy-bearing pores 
jn the BattHh top. Style awled, one-furrowed 
as long as the fiamens, Stigma clubbed. 

Pertcarp and Seeds not yet mfpefted. 

Hoot fibrous, tawny, obfeurely jointed, fid on - 
bearing. Scape long, columnar, fheathed 
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with leaves, imbricated from the root ■, a 
iheaths above, ft ragging. Leaves fle y, 

channelled, fwordform, keeled, terminate 
with awls, the Interior ones longer; mo f 
arched j variegated with tranfverie undulat- , 
ing bands of a dark green hue approaching 
to black. Raceme ered, very long*, Flowers, 
from three to feven. in each fafcicle, on very 
fhort petiols. Staffs linear, minute. Carols, ; 
pale, pea-green, with a delicate fragrance, , 
refembling that of the Peru*** Httio- 
trope j fome of the Sanferk names allude 
to the honey of thefe delicious flowers; but 
the nedareous pores at the top of the germ 
jre not very diftind : in one copy of the 
Amaradjha we read Dbanubirlm among the 
fyuonyma; and if that word, which means 
* Series oj bows, be corred, it muft allude 
either to the arched haves or to the rejkffed 
divifiems of the corol. This AletriS ap- 
pears to be a mght-fi^er ; the raceme being 
covered, every evening, with frelh bloffom*, 

which fall before fuitrife. 

From the leaves of this plant, the ancient 
Hindus extricated a very tough elaftick thread, 
called Maurv), of which they made bowftrings, 
and which,, for that ceafon, was ordained by 
Menu to form the facrificial zone of the mat* 

tary piafi. 
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$$. Taiuhi: 

Stn. Saba, CumdrL 

Volo. Gbriia-cvmdri. 

Li hn. Two-ranked Aloe, A Perfoliata, P ? 

Flswers racemtd, pendulous, fubcy find rick, ra¬ 
ther incurred. Bra£h y one to each peduncle, 
aw led, concave, deciduous* pale, with three 
dark ftripes. Carol fix-parted; three external 
divi/ions, orange-foarlet; internal j yellow, keel¬ 
ed, more fiefhy, and more highly coloured In 
the middle^ Filaments with a double curva- 

j 

ture. Germ fix-furrowed. Stigma fimple. 
Leaves aw led, two-ranked; the loweft, ex¬ 
panding; Tea-green, very fiefhy j externally 
quite convex, edged with foft thorns; varie¬ 
gated on, both fidcs with white fpots. Van 
Rheede exhibits the true Aloe by the name 
of Cumdri ; but the fpeeimen, brought me by 
a native gardener, fee med a variety of the 
two-ranked, though melting into the fpecies, 
'which immediately precedes it in LinnjiIus. 

36. -Bacula; 

Syn. Ctfnra, 

Vulg. Mu Jar i or Mulafri. 

Link, Mi mu sops Elengi , 

Cal. Perianth eight-leaved ; leaflets egged, 
acute, permanent; four interior t fimple; four 
exterior, leathery. 

Con. Petals iixtecn, lanced, expanding; ^ 
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long as the calyx. NeSiary eight-leaved; 
leaflets lanced, converging round the flamcn 
and piftih 

St am. Filaments eight (or from feven to ten), 
aw led, very ihort, hairy. Anthers, oblong, 
ere&* 

PrST. Germ above, roundifh, villous. Style 
cylindrick. Stigma obtufe- 

Per. Drupe oval, pointed; bright orange- 
fear let. 

Nut* Oval, wrinkled, flattiih and Imooth at 
one edge, broad and two-furrowed at the 
other. 

Flowers agreeably fragrant in the open air, but 
with too ftrong a perfume to give pleafure in 
an apartment ; fincc it muft require the ima¬ 
gination of a Borman to difeover in them a 
refembknee to the face of a man, or of an 
ape, the genus will, 1 hope, be called B acula, 
by which name it is frequently celebrated in 
the Purdnas, and even placed among the 
flowers of the Hindu paradife. Leaves alter¬ 
nate, petto led, egg-oblong pointed, Imooth* 
The tree is very ornamental in parks and 
pleafu re-grou nds, 

37, As'o'ca : 

Syn. Fanjula. 

Cal. Perianth two-leaved, clofely embracing 
the lube. 
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Coji. One-petaled. Tube long j cylindrick* 
fubincurved ; mmth encircled with a ne£ta- 
feous rim. Border four-parted, dhijfans, 
roundifti. 

S r A M. Filaments eight, long, coloured, inferted 
on the rim of the tube. Anthers kidney- 
fhaped. 

Pi st. Germ above, oblong, flat. Style fiiort, 
downy. Stigma bent, fimple. 

Pee. Legume long, comprcfled at firff, then 
protuberant with the fuelling feeds; incurv¬ 
ed, ftrongty veined and margined, £hap¬ 
pointed. 

Sr eos from two to eight, folid, large, many¬ 
th aped, fome oblong-roundilh, feme rhom- 
boidal, fome rather kidney-ihaped, moftly 
thick, fome flat. 

Leases egg-oblong-lanced, oppofitc, moflly five- 
paired, nerved; long, from four or five to 
twelve or thirteen inches. 

The number of flame ns varies confide rably in 
the fame plant: they are from fix or feven to 
eight or nine ; but the regular number feems 
eight, one in the interftices of the coral, and one 
before the centre of each divifion, Moft of the 
flowers, indeed, have one abortive ftamen, and 
fome only mark its place, hut many are perfect j 
and \\an Rheede fpeaks of eight as the con- 
(lant number: in fa£t no part of the plant is 
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eonftant. Ffomeri fafdeled, Fragrant juft aftef 
fun Jet and before funrife, when they are fre'lh 
with evening and morning dew; beautifully 
diverlilied with tints of orange-fcarlet, of pale 
yellow* and of bright orange, which grows 
deeper every day, and forms a variety of ih&des 
according to the age of each bloftom, that opens 
in the fafdcle. The vegetable world fcaree 
exhibits a richer fight than an Ajoca-tiet in full 
bloom: it is about as high as an ordinary Cher¬ 
ry-tree. A Brdhmen informs me, that one fpe- 
cies of the AJdca is a creeper; and Jayade'va 
gives it the epithet voluble : the Sanfcrit name 
will, I hope, be retained by botanifts, as it per¬ 
petually occurs in the old Indian poems and in 
treatifes on religious rites, 

38 . S'aiva'la: 

S v n, JanaiU i. S amain, 

Vulg. Si.mar , Syd/d t Pdtq/ydfay nebula. 

Linn. Vallifncria? R. 

Cal, Common Spat be one-leaved, many-flow¬ 
ered, very long, furrowed, two-deft at the 
top; each divilion end-nicked. Proper Pe¬ 
rianth three-parted; dhifionSy awled. 

Cos, Petals three, linear, long, expanding, 
flefhy. 

St a m. Filaments invariably nine, thread-form. 

Anthers ere£l, oblong, furrowed. 

Fist. Germ egged, uneven. Styles always 
TOL. IU, I 
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three, Ihort, aw led, expanding. Stigmas 
three, Ample. 

Per, Capfule very long, fmooth, aw led, one- 
celled, infolded in an angled Spatbe. 

Seeds very numerous, murexed, in a vifeid 
mucus. 

Flowerets from fix td fourteen, fmall. Scape 
comprefled, very narrow, flefhy, furrowed in 
the middle. 

Pedicel of the floweret, thread-form, crimfon 
above * proper perianth, ruflet; petals, white; 
anthers, deep yellow. Leaves fwordform, 
pointed, very narrow, fmooth, and foft, about 
two feet long, crowded, white at the bafe- 
Rort fmall, fibrous. It flourilhes in the ponds 
at Crijhna-nagar: the refiners of fugar ufe 
it In this province. If this plant be a Vallij ,1 
neria, 1 have been fo unfortunate as never to 
have feen a female plant, nor fewer than nine 
ftamens in one bloflotn out of more than a 
hundred, which I carefully examined. 

3<j. Pu'ticaraja; 

Sv N. Pracirya, Put tea, Caiimdraca. 

Vu lg. Ndtacaranja. 

Linn. Glulandina Ronduccella . 

The fpecies of this genus vary in a Angular 

manner : on f’everal plants, with the oblong 

leaflets and dm hie prickles of the Bonducctiia, I 
V I fee only- male flowers, a a Rueede haa 
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defcribed them % they were yellow, with an 
aromatick fragrance. Others, with fimilar leaves 
and prickles , were clearly polygamous, and the 
flowers had the following character: 

Male. 

Cal, Perianth one-leaved, falver-form, downy; 
Border five-parted, with equal, oblong divi- 
Jions. 

Cor. Petals five, wedge-form, obtufely notch¬ 
ed at the top; four equal, ereft, the fifth, 
deprefied. 

St am. Filaments ten, awled, iaferted in the 
calyx, villous, very unequal in length. An¬ 
thers oblong, furrowed, incumbent. 

Hermaphrodite. 

Calyx , Carol, and Stamens, as before. 

PtST. Germ oblong, villous. Style cyllndrick, 
longer than the filaments. Stigma fimple. 
Per. and Seeds well defcribed by Ltnmjeus. 
Flowers yellow ; the deprefled petal variegated 
with red fpecks. Bracts three-fold, roundifh, 
pointed. Spikes, fet with floral leaflets, lanc¬ 
ed, four-fold, reflected. 

40. SoBHA'nJANA; 

Syn. Signs, ( ticjl;na, Gandhaca, Acjhiva, 
Mdcbaca. 

Yu LG. Sajjana, Moranga. 
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Linn. Guilandina Moringa. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved. Tube flicrt, un¬ 
equal, gibbous. Border five-parted. Divi¬ 
sions oblong-1 anted, fubequal; firft defie&ed, 
then re volute j coloured below, white above. 

Cor. Petals five, inl'erted into the calyx, re- 
femhlLng a boat-form flower. 

IVhg-Ws* f®, inverfe-egged, clawed, expand¬ 
ing. 

Awning- likes, two, inverfe-egged, ere£t ; claws, 
ih otter. 

Keel- like, one, oblong, concave; endofing the 
frudification; beyond it, fpatuledi longer 
than the wing- petals. 

Spa m. Filaments five, fertile; three, bent over 
the piftil: two fiiorter, mi’erted into the daws 
of the middle petals. Anthers twin, rather 
mooned, obtufe, incumbent. Five fterile 
(often four only) alternate with the fertile, 
fhorter; their bafes villous. 

Pi ST. Germ oblong, coloured, villous; below 
It a nedar-bearing gland. Style, fhorter than 
♦he ftamen, rather downy, curved, thicker 
above. Stigma, fimple. 

Per. Legume very long, flender, wreathed, 
pointed, tbree-fided, channelled, prominent 
with feeds, one-ceUed. 

"eeds many, winged, three-fided. 

Tree very high; branches in an extreme degree 
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light a.rul beautiful, rich with cluftering Hov ¬ 
ers. Stem exuding a red gum. Leaves moftlj 
thrice-feathered with an odd one; leaflet s 
fome inverfe-egged, feme egged) fame oval, 
minutely cnd-nicked. Raceme-panic {is mofUy 
axillary. In perfect flowers the whole calyx 
is quite deftedled, counterfeiting five petals; 
whence Van Rheede made it a part of the 
enrol. Cor oh del icately odorous; mil k- vv hit e, 
but the two central ere£t petals beautifully 
tinged with pink. The root anfwcrs all the 
purpofes of our horfc-radifti, both for the 
table and for medicine: the fruit and blof- 
foms are drefied in carts. In hundreds of 
its flowers, examined by me with attention, 
five ftamens and a piftil were invariably per¬ 
fect : indeel, it is poflible, that they may be 
only the female hermaphrodites, and that the 
males have ten perfect fiamens with piftils 
abortive; but no liich flowers have been dif- 
covered by me after a moll diligent fearch. 
There is another fpecies or variety, called 
Med nu Si grit, that is Honey-Srjgr u ; a word 
intended to be exprefied on Van Rheede’s 
plate in Nagari letters: its vulgar name is Afuna t 
or RaBa jtijjana , becaufe its Sowers or wood 
are of a redder hue, 

Linn.£us refers to Mrs. Blackwell, who 
rep relents this plant, by the name of Ba/ttmis 
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Myrepjica, as the celebrated Ben, properly Baft 

of the Arabian phyfidans and poets. 

41. Co'vida'ka: 

S v k . CAnchanAra , Chamarka , Cuddala y 

gapiitra. 

Vejlg, Cacbndr t Ratfa cAncban. 

Vart(gated BauhINIA. 

Cai. Perianth one-leaved, oblcurely five-cleft, 
deciduous. 

Co«. Petals five, egged, clawed, expanded, 
wavy; one more dill ant, more beautiful, 
fhiated. 

St am. Filaments ten, unequally connected at 
the bafe; five, ihorter. Anthers, double, in¬ 
cumbent. 

Pi ST. Germ above, oblong. Style incurved. 
Stigma fimple, afeetiding. 

Per. Legume fiattifti, long, pointed, moftly 
five-celled. 

Seeds moftly five; comprefied* wrinkled, 
roundilh. 

Leaves rather hearted, two-Iohed; fome with 
rounded, fome with pointed, lobes. Fkwrs 
chiefly purplilh and rofe -coloured, fragrant; 
the fweet and beautiful buds arc eaten by tUe 
natives in their favory me fibs. . We have 
feen many fpccles and varieties of this charm¬ 
ing plant: one had racerued flowers, with 
petals equal, expanding. Lanced, exquifitely 
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white, with a rofe-coloured ft ripe from the 
bafc of each to its centre ; anthers f four only, 
fertile; fix* much (hotter, fterile; a fecond 
had three fertile, and feven very (hort, bar¬ 
ren ; another had light purple eorols, with no 
more than live filaments, three longer, co¬ 
loured, curved in a line of beauty. A noble 
Climbing Bauhinia was lately fent from 
Nepal ; with flowers racemed, cream-colour¬ 
ed ; fiyle y pink ; germ, villous ; fiamens three 
filaments, with rudiments of two more; Jlem, 
downy, four-furrowed, often fpirally. Ten¬ 
drils oppofite, below the leaves. Leaves 
two-Tobed, extremely large: it is a flout 
climber up the higheft Arundo Venu. The 
Sanfcrit name Manddra is erroneoufly applied 
to this plant in the firfl volume of Van 
Rhssdb. 

42, Capitt’ha: 

Sys, Grabs#, Dadbitt* ha, ManmaCha, Dad* 
hip'hala, Pujhpap'bah, Dantasat'ha. 

VuLG. Cath-heL 

Koen. Crateva, Valong#. 

Cal. Perianth fl ve-parted, minute, deciduous; 
dhnftons expanded, acute. 

Cor. Petals five, equal, oblong, reflefled. 

St AM. Filaments ten, very fhort, with a fmail 
gland between each pair, aw led, furrowed. 
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Anthers y thick* five times as long as the fila¬ 
ments ; furrowed, coloured, ereft-expanding. 

Fist. Germ roundilh, girt with a downy coro¬ 
net. Style cylindrick, fiiort. Stigma Jim pie. 

Per. Berry large, fpheroidal, rugged, often 
war ted, externally, netted within; many- 
feeded. 

Seeds ohlong-roundifh, fiat, woolly, n eft ling in 
five parcels, affixed by long threads to the 
branchy receptacles- 

Ffeweri axillary, mollly toward the unarmed 
extremity of the branch. Dtvt/ions of the 
Perianth y with pink tipsj petals ^ pale; an¬ 
ther s t crimion, or covered with bright yellow 
pollen. Fruit extremely add before its ma¬ 
turity; when ripe, filled with dark brown 
pulp agreeably fiibacid. Leaves jointedly fea¬ 
thered w iih an odd one; leaflets five, feven, or 
nine; final I, glo fly, very dark on one fide, in- 
yerfe-hearted, obtufely-notched. dotted round 
the margin with pellucid fpecks, very ftrongly 
flavoured and icented like anife. Thorns 
long, tharp, folitary, afeending, nearly crofs- 
armed, axillary, three or four petiols to one 
thorn. Kleinhoe r limits the height of the 
tree to thirty feet, but we have young trees 
forty or fifty feet high ; and at Bandtll there 
is a full-grown Capitt'ha equal i" fue to the 
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true Biha, from its fancied refemblancc to 
which the vulgar name has been taken: when 
the trees fiourifh, the air around them breathes 
the odour of anile both from the leaves and 
the bloffoms; and 1 cannot help mentioning 
a lingular faft, which may, indeed, have been 
purely accidental: not a Tingle flower, out oi 
hundreds examined by me, had both prrfeB 
germs, and anthers vi/ibly fertile* while others, 
on the fame tree, and at the fame time, had 
their anthers profufely covered with pollen, 
but fcarce any Jlyles* ai *d germs to sh appear 
ance abortive, 

4 V Cuvejlaca: . 

Syn. Tunna, Turn, Cacb’ba, Cdntakca* Cum , 

Nandtvrlcjka. 

Vu lg. nni, run ; abfurdly, Vikyati Nw. 
Linn. Between Cedrela and Swietexia. 
Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-cleft, minute, 
deciduous; drelfions roundhh, concave, vil¬ 
lous, expanding. 

Cor. Rather belled. Petals five, invc o- 

egged, obtnfe, concave, ere a, white with a 
greenifh tint, three exterior tapping over the 
two others. NeSary fhorr, five-parted; drat- 
font roundiih, orange-i'cirlet, bright and con¬ 
cave at the inienion of the flamens, rather 

i 

downy. . 

Sr am. Filaments _ five; infer ted on the dtvi- 
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flonr of the nett ary, aw led, fame what con¬ 
verging, nearly as long as the Ayle. Anthers 
doubled, feme three-parted, curved, incum¬ 
bent. 

Pi st. Germ egged, obfcurely five-cleft. Style 
awled, erect, rather longer than the corol. 
Stigma, broad-headed, fiat, bright, green, cir¬ 
cular, Aar red. 

Per. Capfule egged, fivei-celled, woody, gap¬ 
ing at the bafe. Receptacle five-angled. 

Seeds imbricated, winged. - 

Loaftes feathered, feiroe ever with an odd one ; 
pairs from fix to twelve; petioles ^ gibbous at 
their infertion, channelled on one fide, con¬ 
vex and fmooth on-the other. Stipules thick', 
Ihort, roundifh; leaflets oblong-AwziW, point - 
. ed, waved, veined, nerve on one fide. Pani¬ 
cles large, diffufe, confifting of compound 
racemes. Nedaries yielding a fine yellow 
dye. Wood light, in colour like Mahagoni, 

44. Nichulai 

Syn, Amhuja , Ijjaia,. 

-Volo. Hijala, Bad la, yyuli. 

Cal. Perianth- one-leaved, belled, fiefhy, 
downy, coloured, permanent, five-parted j 
druijims cre<A, pointed. 

Con. Five-petalod; petals egged, ihort pomt- 
ed, revolute, downy within and without. 

.St am. Filaments ten, five moftly /hotter; in 
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ferted in the bell of the calyx; awled, villous. 
Jntben efe£t, oblong, furrowed. 

Pist. Germ egg-oblong* very villous. Style 
thread-form, curved. Stigma headed* with 
five obtufc comers. 

Per. Drupe fubglobular. 

N u t fcabrous, convex on one fide, angled on 
the other. 

Leaves feathered; pairs, from five to nine; leaf¬ 
lets oblong, daggered, notched. Calyx pale 
pink. Coral darker pink without, bright 
yellow within. Cyme terminal, fpreading. 

45. AtimUCTA: 

Syn. Pun'draca, Vdfanti, MddbavtiatL 

Vulg. fi/fddbavllatd* 

Linn. Bengal Banisteria. 

Rheedei Dewtnds. 6. H. M. tab. 59 * 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, per¬ 
manent; divijim^ coloured, oblong-oval, ob- 
tufe; between two of them, a rigid glofiy 
honey -bearing tubercle , hearted, acute. 

Cor. Five-petaled, imitating a boatform corol; 
wings, two petals, conjoined back to back, in¬ 
volving the nelfary, and retaining the honey. 

Owning, large concave, more beautifully colour¬ 
ed. Keel, two petals, le& than the wings, 
but funilar. All five, roundifh, elegantly 
fringed, with refleikd margins, and Ihort 
pblong flaws. 
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Stem. Filaments ten; one, longer. Ant ben 
oblong, thicks ill, furrowed. 

Fist, Germs two, or three, coalefeed. Style 
one, thread form, incurved, (hotter than the 
longed filament. Stigma, {implc. 

Per. C&pfuhs two or three, inollly two, coa- 
leiced back to back ; each keeled, and extend¬ 
ed into three oblong membranous wings t the 
lateral (hotter than the central, 

Seeds roundiili, folitary. 

Racemes axillary. Flowers delicately fragrant; 
■ white, with a (hade-of pink: the large petal, 
flipper ted by the nedtareous tubercle, (haded 
internally with bright yellow and pale red. 
Bracts linear; Wings of the feed, light brown; 
the long ones ruflei. Reaves oppofite, tgg. 
oblong, pointed. Ft this (hort. Stipules tf. 
near, i'oft, three or four to each petioh Two 
glands at the bafe of each leaf. Stem pale 
brown, ringed at the infertlon of the leaves, 
downy. 

This was the favourite plant of Sacontala, 
which flie very juftty called the Delight of the 
IVcods; for the beauty and fragrance of its 
flowers give them a title to all the prides, which 
CaLidas and Javadkva beftow on them: 
it is a gigantick and luxuriant dimber; but, 
when it meets jvith nothing to grafp, it illumes 
the form of a fturdy tree, the higlleft branchc? 
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of which difplay, however, in the air their na¬ 
tural flexibility and inclination to climb- The 
two names Vajanti and Madhavt indie ate a 
vernal flower; but 1 have feen an AtimuSla 
rich both in bio (Toms and fruit on the firft of 
January. 

46 . A'mea'taca: 

Syn. Pit ana, Capitana. 

Vulg. Amdd, pronounced Amrd^ or Amid. 
Lin k. Spon di as Myrobalan j 3 . or a new fpecict. 

The natural cbaraSler as in Linnads* 
Fa roes feathered with an odd one; leaflet* 
moftly five-paired, egg-oblong, pointed, mar¬ 
gined, veined, nerved; common petto/, frnooth, 
gibbous at the bale. Flowers raceme-panicled, 
yellowilh white. Fruit agreeahly acid; thence 
ufed in cookery. Van Rheede calls it Am- 
bad 3 or Ambalam ; and, as he describes it with 
five or fix ftyles, it is wonderful, that Hill 
ftiotild have fuppofed it a Chryfibaianus. 

47 , Him AS AG A1 a; or the Sea of Gold. 

Vo lg. FHmfdgar. 

Linn. Jagged-leaved Cotyledon. 

Cal. Perianth four-cleft; dswifions acute. 

Cor. One-petalcd: Tube, four-angled, larger 
at the hafe; border four-parted ; dtvifions t 
egged, acute- Ne&ary, one minute concave 
fealc at the bafe of each germ. * 

Sr AM. F,laments eight, adhering to the tube; 
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four, juft emerging from its mouth; four, 
alternate, ftioncr. Anthers ere£t, final I, fur¬ 
rowed. 

Pi sx. Germs four, corneal. Styles, one from 
each germ, awled, longer than the filaments. 
Stigmas fimple. 

Per. Capftihs four, oblong, pointed, bellied, 
onc-valved, burftirig longitudinally within. 
Seeds numerous, minute. 

jParticles terminal. F hirers of the brighteft gold- 
colour. Leaves thick, fucculent, jagged, dull 
fea-green. Stem jointed, bending, in part 
recumbent. This plant flowers for many 
months annually in Bengal: in one bio Horn 
out of many, the numbers were ten and Jive; 
but the filaments alternately long and fhort. 

48. Mamd'ca: 

Syn. Gurapujhpa, Madhudruma , Vdnaprajl' ba r 
Madbujht'blla, Madbu, 

V r ULG. Maiiyala, hlahuyd, Mahitid. 

Linn. Longleaved Bassia 

49 . CAHLA RA ;* 

Syn. Saugandbica , or Smeet-feented, 

VuLff. Sundhl-bdld , or SundliUbdld-ndlu 
Linn. Nympho a Lotos, 

* According to the facte J Grammar, this word was writ* 
ten CaMh^ra, and pronounced *3 Caffara would be in ajiciciU 
British. When the flowers iTC red- the plant is called Hal* 
4k j and Rafis fandhiua+ 
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Calyx as in the genus. 

Cor. Petals fifteen, lanced,rather pointed and 
keried; the exterior fcrics green 'without, imi¬ 
tating an interior calyx, 

St am. Filaments more than forty; betow flat, 
broad; above narrow, channelled within* 
fmooth without:; die outer feries ered:, the 
inner fomewhat converging. Anthers awled, 
creel; fome coloured like the petals. 

Fist. Germ large, orbicular, fiat at the ropj 
with many (often feventeen) furrows exter¬ 
nally, between which arife as many procefies, 
converging toward the Jligma: the difk, mark¬ 
ed with as many furrowed rays from the 
center, uniting on the margin with the con¬ 
verging procefTes. Stigma roundifh, rather 
comprefled, feflile in the center of the difk, 
permanent. 

Per. Berry , in the form of the germ expand¬ 
ed, with fixteen or feventeen cells. 

Seeds very numerous, minute, roundifh. F/ote- 
ers beautifully azure; when full blown, more 
diluted; lefs fragrant than the red or rofe- 
coloured, but with a delicate feent. Leaves 
radical, very large, fubtaigeted, hearted, deep¬ 
ly feollop-toothed. On one fide dark purple, 
reticulated; on the other, dull green, fmooth. 
Pettah very fmooth and long, tubular. The 
feeds are eaten, at well as the bulb of the 
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root, called Sbluca\ a name applied by 
Rheede to the whole plant, through the word 
Camala , which belongs to another Linnaan 
fpecies of Nympbeea , be clearly engraved on 
his plate in Kagan letters. There is a va¬ 
riety of this fpecies with leaves purpIUh on 
both fides; flowers dark crimfon, calycine 
petals richly coloured internally, and anthers 
flat, furrowed, adhering to the top of the 
filaments: the petals are more than fifteen, 
lefs pointed and broader than the blue, with 
little odour. 

The true Lotos of Egypt is the Nymphcea 
KUttfer* which in Sanfcrit has the following 
names or epithets: Padma, Kalina t Arovinia* 
Mobatpalo, Camala* Cufijhaya , Sobafrapatra , $*r- 
rafa, Panclruba t Tamara/a, Sarasirubo, Rdjivo, 
Vts aprajuna , Pujhcara t Ambhoruba , Satapatra. 
The new-blown flowers of the rofe-coloured 
Padma have a *noft agreeable fragrance; the 
white and yellow have lefs odour: the blue, I 
am told, is a native of Cajkmir and Perjia . 

50 . Champ ac a: 

Svn. Cbamptya , Jiimapufhpaca . 

Vulg. Champac , Champa* 

Linn. Micbelia. 

The delineation of this charming and cele¬ 
brated plant, exhibited by Van Rheede, is 
very correct, but rather on too large a leak: 
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no material change can be made in its natural 
character given by Linna-US; but* from an 
attentive examination of his two /pecks, 1 fijf- 
them to be varieties only, and am certain, 
that his trivial names are merely different way a 
of cxprefling the fame word. The ftrong aro¬ 
matic k fcent of the go Id-colon red Cbampac is 
thought offenfive to the bees, who are never 
feen on its bloffoms; but their elegant appear¬ 
ance on the black hair of the Indian women is 
mentioned by Rump hi us ) and both fails have 
fupplied the Sanfcnt poets with elegant allu¬ 
ll on s. Of the wild Cbampac, the leaves are 
lanced or lance-obi ong; the three leaflets of 
the calyx, green, oval, concave; the petals con* 
ftantly fix, cream-coloured, flelhy, concave, with 
little fcent ; the three exterior, inverfe-egged; 
the three interior, more narrow, fhorter pointed* 
converging; the anthers dubbed, clofely fet 
round the bafe of the imbricated germs, and 
with them forming a cone; the Jfigmas, minute, 
jagged. 

Both Mr, Marsden and Rump hi us men¬ 
tion the blue Cbampac as a rare flower highly 
prized in Sumatra and Jana ; but I fhould 
have fufpeGed, that they meant the Kjemp- 
fer] a Bhuchampac , if the Dutch naturalih had 
not aiferted, that the plant, which bore it, was 
a tree refembliog the Champaca with yellow 
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bloffbms: he probably never had feen it; and 
the brahmens of this province infill, tint ir 
flowers only in paradife, 

51. De'vada'hu : 

S Y v. Sacrapddapa, Pdrihbadraca ; Bbadradaru, 
Dubcilima, Pitaddru, Dora, Puticdjbt 'ba, 
Vulg. fidvaddr*. 

Linn. Moft lofty Unona. 
j2. Par na's a: 

Syn. Tufas},Cat" binjara, Cup beraca, Vrindd. 
Vulc. Tuhsl, Tuiji. 

Ltnn. Holy Ocymum? 

The Natural CbaraRer as in Linn jeus. 

See 10 II, M. p. 173, 

It is wonderful, that Riieede has exhibited 
no delineation of a Dumb fo highly venerated by 
die Hindus, who have given one of its names to 
a /acred grove of their Parnajfus on the banks 
of the Tam and: he deferibes it, however, in 
general terms, as refcmbling another of his 
Tolajjis (for fo he writes the word, though 7 a- 
fan be clearly intended by his Ndgar) letters); 
and adds, that // is the only fpectei reputed holy, 
and dedicated to the God Vishnu, I fhould, 
confequenlly, have taken it for the Holy Oc v* 
num of Linn^uS, if its odour, of which that 
fpeties is laid to be nearly dellittttc, had not 
been very aromatick and grateful; but it b more * 
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probably a variety of that fpect.es, than of the 
i Smali-flouicred, which refembles it a little in 
fragrance; whatever be its Lmnaein appellation, 
if it have any, the following are the only re¬ 
marks that I have yet had leifure to make on it. 
Stem one or two feet high, moftly incurved 
above; knotty, and rough, below. Branch 
Ids crofs-armed, channelled. Leaves oppo- 
flte, rather fmall, egged, pointed, acutely taw¬ 
ed; purple veined, beneath; dark, above, 
Petiols dark purple, downy, Racemes termi¬ 
nal ; Flowers verticilled threefold, or fivefo’d, 
crofs-armed; verticils from (even to fourteen; 
Peduncles dark purple, channelled, villous; 
braSlt feflilc, roundilh, ccJhcave, reflected. 
Calyx , with its upper lip orbicular, deeply 
concave externally, Carol bluiih purple. The 
whole plant has a dufky purpUih hue ap¬ 
proaching to black, and thence perhaps, like 
* the large black bee of this country, it is held 
fccred to Crishn A ; though a fable, pcrfcdly 
Ovidian , be told in the Pur anas concerning 
the metamorphofis of the nymph Tulast, 
who was beloved by the paftoral God, into 
the Ihrub, which has fince borne her name: 
it may not he improper to add, that the Whitt 
OcymUM is in Sanjcrii called Arjaca . 

53. Pa'tali: 

Syn. Fat ala, Asdgha, Cdcbajt* bait, P’bali* 

K 2 


m botanical observations 

rul'd, CrifinavrJntd^ Cuverdcjht. Some read 
MagL’ii and CdldJV hdlL 

\ ULG. Parald, Par alt, PdruL 

Linn. Biononia. Cbelanstdes? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, helled, villous, wi¬ 
thering, obfcnrely live-angled from the points 
of the divifions, five-parted ; dhiifiont, round- 
ifh, pointed, the two lowcft moll diftant. 

Co a. On e-petal ed, belled. Tube very Short ; 
imat, oblong-belled, gibbous. Border five- 
parted; the two higher divifions reflected, 
each minutely toothed ; convex externally; 
the three looser divifions, above, expanded ; 
below, ribbed, furrowed, very villous. Palate 
nearly clofmgftbe throat. NeSary, a promi¬ 
nent rim, furrounding the germ , obfcurely 
five-parted, 

St am. Filaments four or Jr tv, incurvbd, in¬ 
ferred below the upper divifion of the border, 
Ihorter than the corol, with the rudiment of a 
fifth or jixtbt between two Ihorter than the 
reft, Anther two-deft, incumbent at obtitfe 
angles. 

Pi ST. Germ oblong-conical. Style thread-form, 
as long as the ft a mens. Stigma headed with 
two folds, often clofetl hy vifeidity. 

Per. Cjtpjule one-celled, two-valved, twelve 
inches long at a medium, and one inch thick; 
rounded, four-fided, pointed, incurved, rather 
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contorted, ditninifhing at both ends, dotted 
li ith afliy fpecks, here and there fllghtly pro¬ 
minent, floated} two ftripes broader, very 
dark, at right angles vrith the valves, 

Rec. A feries of hard, broadiih, woody rings, 
clofely ftrung on two wiry central threads. 
Seeds numerous, flbrty-eigbt on an aventge, 
three-angled, inferted by one angle in cavi¬ 
ties between the rings of the receptacle, into 
which they are clofely prefied by parallel ribs 
in the four fides of the capfule; winged on 
the two other angles with long fubpellttcid 
membranes, imbricated along the Titles of the 
receptacle. 

Tree rather large. Stem feabrous. 

BrancblHs crofe-armed, yellowUh green, fpcckled 
with linall white lines. Leaves feathered 
with an odd one; two or three paired, 
petioled. Leaflets oppofite, egged, pointed, 
molt entire, downy on both tides, s eined ; 
older leaflets roughifh, margined, netted and 
paler below, daggered. Fetich tuberded, gib¬ 
bous at the bale; of the' paired leaflets, very 
Jhortj of the odd one, longer. Stipules % 
linear. Fhwers panicled; pedicels oppofite, 
moftly three-flowered; an odd flower Jub- 
fcflile between the two terminal pedicels. CV- 
rel externally, light purple above, brownilb 
purple below, hairy at its convexity; inter- 
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nally, dark yellow below, amethyfUnc above; 
exquifitely fragrant, preferred by the bees to 
all other flowers, and compared by the poets 
to the quiver of Ca'madeva, or the God 
of Love. The whole plant, except the roat 
and Jiem t very downy and vifeid. The fruit 
can fcarce be called a JUique^ fmee the feeds 
are no w T here affixed to the futures; but 
their •wings indicate the genus, which might 
properly have been named PftrnfptrtitQH: 
thev are very hard, but endofe a white frveet 
kernel : and their light-coloured fummits with 
three dark points, give them the appearance 
of winged infers. Before I faw the fruit of 
this lovely plant, I fufpe&ed it to be the 
Bignoxi a Cbelonoidts^ which Van RheidB 
calls Pddri ; and J conceived that barbarous 
word to be a corruption of. Pdtali: but the 
pericarp of the true Pdta/i, and the form of 
the feeds, differ fo much from the Pddri, that 
we can hardly confider them as varieties of 
the lame fpecies; although the fpecifick cha¬ 
racter exhibited !n the Supplement to Lin- 
njeus, correfponds very nearly with both 
plants. 

The Vdtali blofloms early in the fpring, be¬ 
fore a leaf appears on the tree, but the fruit k 
not ripe til! the following winter. 

54. Go’uant'aca: 
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Sm Palaneajht ?, Icpiugan&hA, SU'adanJbtra, 
Swdducent’aca, Gvcjhurata, Vatins mig£tn. 

V(TIG. Gocjbura, Gokyura, Gulph 

Rheede : Bahil CbulH, 

Linn. Long-leaved Barlejiia ? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, hairy, five-toothed; 
upper tooth, long, incurved, pointed j two 
under t and two lateral, Ihorter, fubequal, 
winged with fubpellucid membranes. 

Cor. One-petaled, two-lipped, Fube flattiih, 
curved, protuberant at the mouth. Upper tip 
ereQ, two-parted, reflected at the Tides, con¬ 
cave in the middle, enclofing the fructifica¬ 
tion. Under lip three-parted, reflected, with 
two parallel, callous, hifpid bodies on the 
center of its convexity; Dhipons i inverfe- 
hearted. 

Stam. Filaments four, inferted in the mouth 

* 

of the tube; connected at their bale, then 
feparated into pairs and circling round the 
piflil; each pair united below, confiding of a 
long and a Jbort filament. Anthers arrowed. 

Pist. Germ awled; pointed, furrowed, with 
prominent Tee diets, fitting on a glandular pe¬ 
dicel. Style thread-form, longer than the 
(lamens, incurved above them. Sterna fim- 
ple. 

Per. 

Flowers verticil! ed j Corots blue, or bright vio- 
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let; center of the under lip yellow. Verticils^ 
each furrounded by fix thorns, very long, di¬ 
verging, coloured above; under which are 
the leaves, alike verticil led", lanced, acutely 
fawed, pubefeent, interfperfed with bridles. 
Stem jointed, flattifh, hairy, reddish; furrow¬ 
ed on both fides; broader at the joints, or 
above the verticils ; furrows alternate, 

55. Sindhuca: . 

Syn. Sirtdhuvdra, Indrafurifa, Nimandi, Jfl- 
dranted, 

V u lg. Nisinda. 

LtNN. Three-leaved VitEx; or Negundof 

Cal. Perianth five-toothed, beneath, perma¬ 
nent ; tootbUts acute, fubequal. 

Cor. One-petaled, grinning; Tube funnel- 
ihaped, internally villous; border two-lipped ; 
upper lip broad, concave, more deeply co¬ 
loured ; under lin four-cleft; dhifons . acute, 
fimilar. - 

St am. Filaments four; two fhorter, adhtung 
to the Tubt^ villous at the bafe. Antlers half- 
mooned. 

Pj ST. Germ globular; Style thread-form; Stig-* 
ma two-parted, pointed, reflex. 

Per. Berry (unlefs it be the coat of a 
naked feed) roundifh, very hard, black, ob- 
fcurely funowed, with the calyx clofely ad¬ 
hering. 
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Seeds from one to four? I never law more 
than one, as Rheed;: has well defcribed it, 
Flowers raceme-panicled; purplifh or dark 
blue without, greyifh within, fmall. Ra¬ 
cemes moftly terminal; fomc pedicels, many- 
flowered. 

Stem diftin£Lly four-fided; jtdes channelled; 
jointed, bending. Stipules egged, Italy, thick- 
i(h, clofe. Brdnchlets crofs-anued. 

The tube of the corol is covered internally 
with a tangle of lilvery filky down, exquilitely 
beautiful; more denfe below the upper lip. 

This charming fhrub, which fcems to delight 
in watery places, riles to the height of ten or 
twelve, and fometimes of twenty, feet; exhi¬ 
biting a moll elegant appearance, with rich ra¬ 
cemes or panicles lightly dil'perled on the fbm- 
mit of its branch lets. On a companion of two 
engravings in Rumfhiog, and as many in Van 
Khkede, and of the defer iptions in both works, 
1 am nearly perfuaded that the Sindhuca or 
Nirgaad), is the Vitex Negunda of LinNjEus; 
hut it certainly refembles the tbree-lea^ed V itex 
in its leaves^ which are oppofite, egged, acute, 
pended ; above moftly tbreed ; below moftly 
fiVed\ paler beneath; rarely fawed and very 
flightly, but generally entire: they arc very 
aromarick, and pillows are Huffed with them, 
to remove a cold in the head and a hbad-ach 
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occafioned by; it. Thcfe, I prefume, are the 
fhrubs, which Bontius calls Lagendi, and 
which he fsems. to con fide r as :t panacea, 

56. Ca'ravelia; 

Syw. CdtUlacSf Sujhiro'i. 

Volg. Beng. Jh/rhttrfya; Hind, Carotid. 
Link*, Five-leaved Cleome? 

Cat.. Perianth four-leaved, gaping at the bafe, 
then ere&; leaflets egg-oblong, concave, 
downy; deciduous. 

Coa. Crofs-form, Petals four, expanding, 
claws long; folds wrinkled, 

Nddary, from fix to twelve round ifh, perforated 
glands^ girding the gibbous receptacle. 

St am. Filaments fix, threadfumu hardly dif¬ 
fering in length, inferted on a pedicel below 
the germ. Anthers ereft, pointed, furrowed. 
Pi ST. Germ eredt, linear, long, downy, fitting 
on the produced pedicel. Style very fliort. 
Stigma headed, flat, circular. 

Pee. Silique one-celled, two-valved, fpindle- 
fhaped, with protuberant feeds; crowned with 
the permanent Ayle. 

Seeds very many, roundifh, nodding. Recep¬ 
tacles linear, often more than two. 

The whole plant, moll dillinftly one piece. 
Root whitiili, with fcattered capillary fibres. 
Stem herbaceous, pale green, in parts purple, 
lairy, crofs^armed, produced into a long raceme 
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crowded at the fununit* Srancblefs, fimilar to 
the ftenij leaf-bearing; fimilar, but fmaller leaves 
Tiling alfo from their axils, Leaves fixed, round- 
iih-rhomboidal, notched, pointed, hairy, dark 
green, the lower pairs refpeflively equal, the 
odd one much larger, ftrongly ribbed with pro- 
cefTes from the petiol-branches, conjoined by 
the bafis of the ribs, in the form of a ftarlet; 
each ray, whitifh and furrowed within. Calyx 
green. Petals white. Anthers covered with 
gold-coloured pollen. Pedicels purplifh. BraBs 
threed, fimilar to the cauline leaves. The fen- 
fible qualities of this herb feem to promife great 
antifpafmodick virtues; it has a feent much re- 
fembling ajja fatida, but comparatively delicate 
ami extremely refrefhing. For pronouncing this 
C/eonie the Cdravella of the ancient Indians, l 
have only the authority of Rheed t., who has 
exactly written that word in Malabar letters; 
as to hi$ Brahmanical name ’Tilom, my vocabu¬ 
laries have nothing more like it than Ptinea, to 
which CJhuraca and S ft mat are the only fyno* 
nyma. 

57. Na'gace'sara; 

Svm. Champcya, C^fara; Canchana, or any 

other name of gold, 

V ui.c. Nagafar. 

Linn. Iron Mesua. 

To the botanical >defcriptions of this delight- 
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ful plant, I need only add, that the tree is one 
of the molt beautiful on earth, and that the 
delicious odour of its blofFoms juftly gives them 
a place in the quiver of Ca ma.de v a. In the 
poem, called Naijhadha^ there is a wild, but 
elegant, couplet, where the poet compares tht 
white of the NdgacJ/ara, from which the bees 
were fcattering the pollen of the numerous gold- 
coloured anthers, to an alabafter wheel, on which 
Cam a was whetting his arrows, while fparks 
of fire were difperfed in every direction. Sure¬ 
ly, the genuine appellation of an Indian plant 
fhould be fuhfHtuted for the corrupted name 
of a Syrian phyfician who could never have 
fecn it; and, if any trivial name were ncceflary 
to diftinguifh a Angle fpecies, a more abfurd 
one than iron could not poflibly have been 
fele&cd for a flower with petals like filver and 
anthers like gold. 

58, S' A'LMALI : 

Syn. Picb'btfd, Purani, Mocha, St'birdyujb, 
Vdlg. Seme/. 

Li's. Seven-leaved Bomb ax. 

59. Sana; 

Syn. Sdndpujhficd, Gbant' draxa 
Vulg. San, pronounced Sun. 

Linn. Ruihy Crotalaria , 

Cal. P( riant h one-leaved, villous, permanent; 
ftort below, gibbous on both Tides, with 
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minute linear tracts. Upper teeth, two, lanc¬ 
ed, prefling the banner; (river tooth, boat- 
form, concave, two-ganged in the middle, 
cohering above and below; fheathing the 
keel, rather fhorter than it; pointed. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

I Ian tier, broad, large, acute, rather hearted, with 
two dark calloiities at the bafe, and with 
cuinprefied fides, moftly involving the other 
parts; a dark line from bafe to point. 

Wings inverfe-egg-oblong, with dark callous 
bodies at their axils, two-thirds of the banner 
in length. 

Keel flattened at the point, nearly doled all 
round to include tlic fructification, very gib¬ 
bous below to receive the germ. 

Siam. Filaments ten, coale feed, cleft behind, 
two-parted below ; alternately fliort with li¬ 
near furrowed ereCt, and long with rouudifh, 
anthers. 

Pjst. Germ rather awled, flat, villous, at a 
right angle with the afeending, cylindrick, 
downy Style, Stigma pubefeent, concave, 
open, fomewhat lipped. 

Ft r. Legume pedicel led, fhort, velvety, turgid, 
one-celled, two-valved. 

Si:tns, from one or two to twelve or more, 
round-kidney-form, com pre fled. 

Flowers deep yellow. Leaves alternate, lanced;, 
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paler beneath, keeled ; petioh very fhort; 
JttpuUs, minute, roundiih, villous. Stem 
ftriated. 

Threads, called pavitraca^ from their fuppofed 
purity ^ have been made of Sana from time 
immemorial: they are mentioned in the laws 
of Menu. 

The rttufe-kaved Chotalaria, which Van 
Rhe*de by mi flake calls Schama Pi'Jpi , is 
cultivated, I believe, for the fame purpofe. 
Rumphujs had been truly informed, that 
threads for nets were made from this genus 
in litngaJ: but he fulpecfcd the information 
to be erroneous, and thought that the perfons 
who conveyed it, had confounded the Crata- 
iaria with the Capjular Coe chorus: ftrong 
ropes and canvas are made of its macerated 
bark. 

The Jangal-san^ or a variety of the watery Cno- 
talaria, has very beautiful flowers, with a 
greeniih white banner, purple- ftriped, wings, 
bright violet: Jiem y four-angled, and four- 
winged; heaves egged, obtuie, acute at the 
bafe, curled at the edges, downy; jliputes, 
two, declining, mooned, if you chufe to call 
them fo, but irregular, and acutely pointed. 
In all the Indian fpecies, a difference of foil 
and culture cceafion varieties in the flower 
and fru deification. 
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<Go, Jayanti': 

Syn. Ttrcar), NadJ/i, Vmjayantka. 

Vulg. yainti, yd&t j fome fay, Aran}, 

Rheede, Kedatigu, 

Link. jEschynomene Sejbitn, 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, rather belled, five- 
cleft; tontbktiy awled, erect, fubequal, more 
diffont on cadi fide of the awning; perma¬ 
nent. 

Con. Boat-foi— 

i * 

Awning very broad, rather longer than the 
wings, inverfohearted, quite receded fo as 
to touch the calyx ; waved on the margin; 
furrowed at the bafe internally, with two 
converging homlets, fronting the aperture of 
the keel, gibbous below, aw led upwards, 
acute, crcd, within the wings, things ob¬ 
long, clawed, narrower above, obtufe, (purred 
below, embracing the keel and the homlets 
of the awning. 

Keel comprefied, enclofing the fructification, in¬ 
flected nearly in a right angle, gafhed below 
and above the flexure; each divifion hatchet- 
form ; beautifully ftriated. 

St am. Filaments fimple and nine-cl eft, infl cit¬ 
ed like the keel; the jimplt one curved at 
the bafe. Anthers oblong, round i£h. 

Pist. Germ compretJcd, linear, ere£t as high 
as the flexure of the filaments with vifible 
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partitions. Style nearly at a right angle with 
the germ, awled, infleSed like the ftamen. 
Stigma rather headed, fame what cleft, pel¬ 
lucid. 

Per. Legume very long, flender, wreathed: 
when ripe, froooth at the valves, but with 
feeds rather protuberant, many-parted, ter¬ 
minated with a hard fharp point. 

Seeds oblong, rather kidney-draped, fmootli, 
flight I y affixed to the future, folitary. 

Stem arborefeent, rather knotty. Leaves fea¬ 
thered, pairs from nine to fifteen, or more, 
often alternate ; leaflets oblong, end-nicked, 
fomc with an acute point, dark green above, 
paler beneath, with a gibbofjty at the infec¬ 
tion of the petiols ; deeping, or colUpfing, 
towards night. Racemes axillary; pedicels 
with a double curvature or line of beauty $ 
flowers frnall, fix or feven ; varying in colour; 
in fome plants, wholly yellow; in others, 
with a blackifh-purpSe awning yellow within, 
and dark yellow wings tipped with brown ; 
in fome with an awning of the rich eft orange- 
fcarlet externally, and internally of a bright- 
yellow; wings yellow, of different {hades; 
and a keel pale below, with an exquifvte 
changeable light purple above, ftriated in 
elegant curves. The whole plant is inex- 
preflibly beautiful, efpecially in the colour of 
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the buds and leaves, and the grace of all the 
curves, for there is no proper angle in any 
part of it. The Brahmens hold it facred : 
Van Rheede fays, that they call it Cananga^ 
but 1 never met with that word in Sanjcrit .* 
it has parts like an Hcdyfarum, and the air 
of a Cytifus. 

6r. Pala'sa : 

Syn. Cin/ucoy Parna t P&tapdtfha, 

Vulg, PalaSy Pfdu Dbdc. 

Koen. Butea frondofa. 

Cal. Perianth belled, two-lipped; upper lip 
broader, obfcurely end-nicked; under lip three- 
cleft, downy j permanent. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning reflected, hearted, downy beneath; 
fame times, pointed. 

Wings lanced, afeending, narrower than the keel. 

Keely as long as the wings, two-parted below, 
half-mooned, afeending. 

Stam. Filaments nine and one, afeending, re¬ 
gularly curved. Anthers linear, ere£t. 

Pi ST. Germ pedieetled, oblongifli, downy. 

Style awled, about as long as the flame ns. Stig¬ 
ma final!, minutely cleft. 

Per. Legume pedicellcd, oblong, comprelfad, 
depending. 

Seed one, toward the apex of the pericarp, fiat, 
fmooth, oval-roundilh. 
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Flowert raceme-fafcided, large, red, or French 
fear let, filvered with do wo, 

Leavts threed, petioled j leaflets entire, ftipuled, 
large, rhombo'idal j (lie lateral ones unequally 
divided; the terminal one, larger, equally bif- 
fefted; brightly verdant. A perfeB deferip- 
tion of the arborefeent and the twining Pa- 
la's a has been exhibited in the Jail volume, 
with a full account of its beautiful red gam; 
but tlie fame plant is here fhortly deferibed 
from the life, becaufe few trees are conlidered 
by the Hindus as more venerable and holy. 
The Paldfa is named with honour in the 
Fedai) in the laws of Menu, and in Sanfcrit 
poems, both facred and popular; it gave its 
name to the memorable plain called Pldjfey 
by the vulgar, but properly Paldfl - t and, on 
every account, it muft be hoped, that this 
noble plant will retain its ancient and cUflical 
appellation. A grove of Paldfas was for¬ 
merly the principal ornament of Crjhna - 
nagar t where we Hill fee the trunk of an 
aged tree near fut feet in circumference. This 
genus, as far as we can judge from written 
defcription% feemt allied to the Nijfolia, 

6 i. Caraujaca: 

Syn. Cbirabiha , NaBamdla, Caraja. 

Vo LG. Caranja . 

Riieede; Carmfihi , 6 H. M. tab, 3, 
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Cal. 'Perianth one-leaved, cup-form, obfcurely 
five-toothed, or fcalloped, beaked. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning broad, end-nicked, ftriated, rather fpi- 
ialJy infie&cd, with two c&llofities-at its bale. 

Wings oblong, of the fame length with the 
awning. 

Keel rather (barter, gibbous below, two-parted. 

St AM. Filaments nine in one body, gaping at 
the bafe, and difcovering a tenth cfole to the 
ftyle, Anthers egged, ere&. 

Fist. Germ above, oblong, downy. Style in¬ 
curved at the top. Stigma rather headed. 

Per. Legume moftiy one-feeded, thick, round* 
ed above, fiattilh, beaked below. 

Seed oblong-ronndifli, rather kidney-form. 

Racemes axillary. Awning pale; wings violet. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one, moflly 
two-paired; leaflets egg-oblong, pointed, keel¬ 
ed, Ihort-petiofed ; browuilh on one fide, pale 
on the other. Common petiol gibbous at its 
bade. The feed yields an oil fuppofed to be a 
cure for the mod inveterate feabies, 

63. Arjuna: 

Svn. Nadifarja, Virataru , Indradru, Cacubha. 

Vulg. Jural. 

Rheede, Adambee ; 4 H. M. tab. 20, ir, 22, 

Linn. Beautiful Mujichhausia f 

Koen. ®uteritftower Lageestrqemia ? 
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Cal. Perianth one-leaved, fix-deft, top-Shap¬ 
ed, furrowed, with protuberant ridges, downy, 
permanent; dhijions , coloured, with points 
reflected. 

Cob, Petals fix, roundifh, fomewhat notched, 
expanding, wavy; clams ihort, inferted in 
the calyx. 

St am. Filaments coloured, numerous, capil¬ 
lary Ihortifh, obfeurely conjoined in fix par¬ 
cels, one to each dbifion of the calyx j An¬ 
thers thick, incumbent, roundifh, kidney- 
fiiaped. 

Pist. Germ above, egged. Style coloured, 
longifh, thread-form, incurved. Stigma ob- 
tufa 

Per. Capjufe egged, fix-celled, fix-valved. 

Seeds numerous. 

Panicles, raceme d, terminal, erefr. Flowers vio¬ 
let or light purple, in the higheft degree beau¬ 
tiful. Leaves alternate, leathery, fome oppo- 
fite, egg-oblong, ftipuled, moft entire, fliort- 
petioled, fmooth, paler beneath. Branches 
round and fmooth: 1 have feen a fmgle 
panicle, waving near the Turnout of the tree, 
covered with bloflbms, and as large as a milk¬ 
maid’s garland. The timber is ufed for the 
building of finall boats. 

64 - Vanda': 

Syn. Vricjhadam, fricjharuhd, Jhanticd, 
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VuLG. Banda, Perfdra % Ptrafdrd. 

Thefc names, tike the Linn^an i are applicable 
to all parajite plants. 

Linn. Retufe-leaved Epidendrum? 

Cal. Spatbes, minute, draggling. 

Cos. Petals five, diverging, oval-oblong, ob- 
tufe, wavy; the two lowell larger j the three 
higheft, equal, bent towards the nedtary. 

NeSlary central, rigid : Mouth gaping oblique: 
Upper lip fhorter, three-parted, with a polifhed 
honey-cup; under /ip, concave in the middle, 
keeled above, with two fmaller cavities below; 
two precedes at the bufe, incurved, hollow, 
oval-pointed, converging, honey-bearing. 

St A14. Pi/aments very fhort, Anthers round, 
flattifii, margined, covered with a lid, eafily 
deciduous from the upper lip of the nedlary. 

Pist, Germ beneath, long, ribbed, contorted 
with curves of oppofite flexure. Style very 
fhort, adhering to the upper lip. Stigma 
fimple. 

Per. Capfuk oblong-conict, wreathed, fix- 
keeled, each with two fmaller keels, three- 
celled, crowned with the dry corol. 

Seeds innumerable like fine dust, affixed to the 
Receptacle with extremely fine hairs, which 
become thick wool. 

Scapes incurved, folitary, from the cavity of the 
leaf, at moll feven-flowered: pedicels alter 
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nate. Petals milk-white externally, tr a rtf- 
parent ; brown within, yellow-fpotted. Upper 
lip of the nc£tary fnow-white j under lip, 
rich purple or light crimfon driated at the 
hafe, with a bright yellow gland, as it feems, 
on each procefs. The flowers gratefully fra¬ 
grant and exquifitely beautiful, looking aa it 
compofed of (hells or made of enamel; crifp, 
tlaflicfc, vifcid internally. Leaves (heathing, 
oppofite, equally curved, rather flefhy, (word- 
form, rctufe in two ways at the fummit, with 
one acute point. Roots fibrous, fmooth, flex¬ 
ible j (hooting even from the top of the 
leaves. This lovely plant attaches itfelf chiefly 
to the highed Amras and Silvas ; but it is 
an air-plant, and lives in a pot without earth 
rr water: its leaves are excavated upwards, 
to catch and retain dew. It mod re fumbles 
the firfl and fecond Maravarns of Van 
Rheede in its roots, leaves, and fruit, but 
rather differs from them in its Luflorefcence. 
Since the paraiites arc dittinguUhed by the 
trees, on which they mod commonly grow, 
this may in Sanfcrit be called Amaravandd ; 
and the name Baculavanda (hould be applied 
to the Lorantbus - t while the Vifcum of the 
Oak, I am told, is named Panda (imply and 
tranfcendently, the Vanddca, or Oak, feeing 
held (acred. 
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65. Amalaci's 

Syn. Tjfhyafbala, Amntd, Vayaj?ba. 

Vulg, 

Linn. Phyllanthus Emblicd 

66, Gaj apippali': 

Syn. Caripippatl, Captballi, Colaballi, &rhyas /, 
Vasira „ Some add, Chavicd or Cbavyt J, but 
that is named, in the Amaracojh, as a. diflAnft 
plant* vulgarly Chavd or Chay'u 

VclG; Ptppel-f hanca, Maidnh. 

Male Flowers. 

Cal. Common Perianth four-leaved ; leaflets, 
roundi£h> concave ; the two exterior, oppo- 
fite, fmallet * containing from eight to four¬ 
teen florets. Partial ediyx, none. 

Cost. None. Ncftary, many yellow glands 
on the pedicel of the filaments. 

Stam, Filaments from eight to eighteen in 
each flofet, conne&ed by a fheut villous pedi- 
tel, thread form, Very hairy. Anthers large, 
netted* irregular, inflated, containing the 
pollen. 

Pi ST. Rudiments of & germ and fife* wi¬ 
thering. 

Female Flowers. 

Cal. Common Perianth as in the male, but 
fmaller; containing from ten to twelve florets. 

Partial calyx, none; unlefr you affiime the 
corol. 
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Cor* Many-petaled, belled. Petals ereft 
lance-lmear, flefhy, covered within, and ex¬ 
ternally with white hairs. Neilary ^ yellow 
glands fpr ink ling the receptacle. 

Pi ST, Germ oval. Style cylindrick, curved at 
the bale. Stigma headed. 

Per. Berry globular, one-feed td. 

Seed, fpherical, fmooth. 

Plowers umbel Jed, yellow from their anthers. 
Leaves mohly oblong-lanced, but remarkably 
varying in ihape, alternate. Both Rowers 
and fruit have an agreeable feent of lemon- 
peel ; and the berries, as a native gardener 
informs me, are ufed as afpice or condiment: 
it was from him that I learned the Sanjcrit 
name pf the plant; but as halft means a 
creeper^ and as the Pippal+jbanca is a tree 
perfectly able to Hand without fupport, I 
fufpeft in feme degree the accuracy of his 
inform at Lon ; though I cannot account for 
his tiling a Smfcrit word without being led 
to it, unleis he had acquired at leaft tradi¬ 
tional knowledge. It might he referred, from 
the imperfect mixed Rower, to the twenty* 
third clafs, 

67. Sacotaca; 

Syn. 

Vtri.G. Syura^ or Syaara, 

Koen. Rougbkavfd Trapbh ? 
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MALE. 

Cal. Common imbricated; leaflets fix or eight, 
egged, acute, fmall, expanding, withering, 
containing generally from five to feven flow¬ 
erets. Partial four-parted ; divijhus egged, 
expanded, villous. 

Cor. None, unlcfsyou a flume the calyx. 

St AM- Ft Urn nts moilly four, (in fome, tliree; 
in one, live) awled, fk-fliy, rather comp re fled, 
fpreading over the divilions of the calyx, and 
adhering to them at the point. Anthers dou¬ 
ble, folded. 

The buds elaftick, fpringing open on a touch, 
female. 

Cal, Four-parted; dlrciflons egged, concave, 
pointed, permanent, propped by two imall 
hrafls ; unless you call them the calyx. 

Cor. None; unlefs you give the calyx that 
name. 

Pi ST. Germ roundifh. Style very fhort, cylin- 
drick. Stigma long, two-parted, permanent. 

Per. Berry one- feeded, navel led, fmooth, ibinc- 
what flattened. 

Seed globular, aril led. 

Leaves various, feme inverfe. egged, fome ob¬ 
long, feme oval, pointed, irregularly notched, 
alternate (fome oppoiite), crowded, crifp, very 
rough veined, and paler beneath, fmootlier 
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and dark above. Berry, deep yellow. The 
Pandits having only obferved the male plant, 
iniift that it bears no fruit. Female flowers 
axillary, from one to four or five in an axil. 
68. Virana: 

Syn. Viratara. 

Volg. Bendy Gdnddr, Cato , 

Retz. Mnricated Andropogom. 

Roxu. Aromatiek Andropogom. 

The root of this ufieful plant, which Cau¬ 
da S calls Mira, has nine other names thus 
arranged in a Sartfcrit verfe: 

AbhayOy Naladdy Sfaya y Amrlndlo y Jaldsaya, 
LdmajjacOy Laghulaya, Avaddba, IJbtacdpat'ha* 
It will be fufficlent to remark, that 'JoldJaya 
means aqua tick, and that Avaddba implies a 
power of allaying frutrijb beat ; for w hich pur- 
p:fc the Toot was brought by Gautami to 
her pupil Sacontal'a: the (lender fibres of 
it, which we know here by the name of C'bas 
or Kbajkbasy are moil agreeably aroma tick, when 
tolerably freih ; and among the innocent luxu¬ 
ries of this clWnate, we may aifign the firft rank 
to the coolnefs and fragrance, which the large 
hurdles or fereens in which they are interwoven, 
impart to the botldl air, by the means of water 
dafhed through them ; while the flrong fouth- 
ern wind fpreads the feent before it, and the 
quick evaporation contributes to cool the atmo- 
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fphere. Having never Idea the frefh plant, I 
guelled from the name in Van Rheede, and 
from the tbm roots y that it was the Afiatick 
Acoros; but a drawing of Dr. Roxburgh s 
has convinced me, that I was mUlaken. 

69. Sam:': 

S y n . Saflu-f batty S'ksa. 

Vulc. Sdetiy BdfuL 
Linn, Fa r nf/ian Mjmosa. 
thorns double, white, black-pointed, ftipular. 
heaves twice-feathered; firft, in three or four 
pairs j then in pairs from fourteen to fixteen. 
Spikes globular, with fhurt peduncles j y el fair 9 
perfuming the woods and roads with a rich 
aromatick odour. A minute gland on the 
petiole below the leaflets. iVood, extremely 
hard, ufed by the Brahmens to kindle their 
facred fire, by rubbing two pieces of it toge¬ 
ther, when it is of a proper age aftd fuffi- 
eiently dried. Gum le mi-pet lucid. Legumes 
rather fpindlofhaped, but irregidar, curved, 
acutely pointed, or daggered, With twelve 
or fourteen feeds rather prominent, gummy 
within. Seeds rOtmdifh, comprcfled. The 
gum of this valuable plant Is more tratifpa- 
rent than that of the Nihtick of Arabidn 
fpecies; which the Arabs call Urtifsiu’Igldlati, 
or Mother of Serpents, and the PtrJiaiiSy by 
jin eafy corruption, Mugbilan^ 
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Sami ra means a fmal! Sa/m ; but I cannot 
team to what fpecies that diminutive form 
is applied. 

Lajj a'ru {properly Lajjdlu) fignifies bajhfuf^ 
or Jen/ilk.if, and appears to be the word en¬ 
graved on a plate m the Malabar Garden j 
though Van Rheede pronounces it Lauri : 
there can be no doubt, that it is the fwiniming 
Mimosa, with fenjstive leaves, root enclolcd 
in a fpungy cylinder, and flowerets with only 
ten filaments Linn-EUs, by a mere flip, 
has referred to this plant as his Dwarf 
jEschynomene j which wc frequently meet 
with in India. —Sec 9 H. M. tab. 20 . The 
epithet Lajjdlu , is given by the Pandits to the 
Modejl Mimosa. 

70. Chanoraca: 

Svn* Chandrapujbpa . 

Vulg. CP hot a Cl'dnJf or Moon It t. 

Rheede : Sjouanna Amelpodi y 6 H, M. t. 47 , 

Lin n. Serpent Ophioxylum. 

Cal. Piriantb^ five-parted, final 1, coloured, 
ere£t t permanent: dh}ifions % egged, acutifti. 

Cor. Petal, one. Tube very long in propor¬ 
tion ; jointed near the middle, gibbous from 
the cnelofed anthers; above them, rather 
funnel-form. Border five-parted; divifiom, 
inverfe-egged, wreathed. 

Pist. Germ above, roundiih, Style »hrcad- 
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form. Stigma irregularly headed; with a 
circular pellucid hafe, or nc^Iary, extremely 
vifcid. 

Per. Berry moftly twinned, often (ingle, round- 
i(h, fmooth, minutely pointed, onc-feeded. 

Se ed on one fide fiattilh, or concave; on the 
other, convex. 

Fhirers fafcided, Brafts minute, egged, point¬ 
ed, coloured. Tube of the corol, light pur¬ 
ple ; border, final I, milkwhite. Calyx , firft 
pale pink, then bright carmine. Fetiols, nar¬ 
row-winged. Braves oblong-oval, pointed, 
nerved, dark and glnlTy above ; moftly three¬ 
fold, fome times paired, often Four-fold near 
the fummit; margins wavy. Few ihrubs in 
the world arc more elegant than the Chandra , 
efpedally when the vivid carmine of the 
Perianth is can trailed not only with the 
milk white corol, but with the rich green 
berries , which at the lame time cmbdlifh tlic? 
LifekIc: the mature benies are black, and 
their pulp light purple. The Bengal pea- 
fonts aiTure me, as- the natives of Malabar 
had informed RheEDI, that the root of this 
plant l'eldom fails to cure animals bitten by 
fnakes, or (lung by icorpions ; and, if it be 
the plan*, fuppofed to afiift the Nacuk % or 
Vi vers,a Ichneumon^ in his battles with fer- 
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pents, its w fynonyma have been fining 
together in the following diilieh ; 

Ndculi, Sura/a, Rdfttd, Sugandbd, Gandba - 
ndcul'i r 

Ndcuh'jbtd^ BbujartgdcjbL, C/j batrica, Sti- 

vahd, r/dVd. 

The vulgar name, however, of the ichneu¬ 
mon-plant is Rdjdn, and its fourth Sanfcrit 
appellation figtiilies wdl-fctnltd ; a quality 
which an ichneumon alone could apply to 
the Gpbkxylum \ fince it has a ftrong, and 
rather a fetid, odour; the fifth and Jixth epi¬ 
thets, indeed, feem to imply that its feent is 
agreeable to the Macula j and the fsventh 
(according to the comment on the Amaracdjb) % 
that it is ofFenfive to fnakes. It is averted 
by fome, that the Rdfon is no other than the 
Rough Indian Achyranihes, and by others, 
that it is one of the Indian Aristo lochias. 
From refped to Linn^us, I leave this genus 
in his mixed dafs ; but neither my eyes, nor 
far better eyes than mine, have been ahle to 
difeover its male flowers; and it mull be 
confefled, that all the deferiptions of the 
Ophkxylum , by Rumphius, Bur man, and 
the great botaniil himfdf, abound with erra-* 
neous references, and unaccountable over- 
fight*. 
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yr. PrppAi.A: 

Syn. Bodbhdrutna^ Cbala-tbfo\ Cunjarataaat , 
Anwttptba, 

Vulg. PippaL 

Link. Hdy Ficus: but the three following 
are alfo thought holy. Fruit final], round, 
axillary, feffile,,' moftly twin. Leaves heart¬ 
ed, fcallopcd, glolly, daggered; petiah very- 
long; whence it is called cbahdah t or the 
tree with tremulous leaves, 

72. Udumbaia: 

Syn. yantu-p'Bala t Yajnydnga^ Ilcmadugdbaca, 

VtJiG. Dumbar , 

l.i kn. Racemed Ficus. 

Fruit ped uncled, top-lhape, navejled, racemed. 
Leaves egg-oblong, pointed, tome hearted, 
obfcurely fawed, veined, rough above, netted 
beneath. Van Rheede has changed the 
Stmfcrk name into Raembad&e: it U true, as 
he fays, that minute ants are hatched in thp 
ripe fruit, whence it is named Jantu-p' hah \ 
and the Pandits compare it tp the Mundane 

E K£- 

73. PLACSHA; 

Syn. Jatu Parcati. 

Vptc. Pdcari, Pdcar . 

LlN n. Indian Ficus citron-leaved ; but all foijr 
are Indian . 
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Fruit feffiic, final I, moftly twin, crouded, 
whitifh. 

Leaves oblong, hearted, pointed, with very long 
Fender petiols. 

74 . Vat a: 

Syn, KyrgrMba, Baba pat. 

Vutg. Eer. 

Linn. Bengal Fret's, but all are found In this 
province, and nohe peculiar lo it. 

Fruit roundi/h, blood-red, navellcd, moftly twin, 
fedile. Calyx three-leaved, imbricated. 
Leaves fome hearted, moftly egged, obtule, 
broadifh, moll entire, pcthls thick, fhort; 
branches radicating. 

The Sanfcrit name i$ given alfo to the very 
large Ficus lnSca y with radicating branches, 
and to foinc other varieties of that fpecies. Van 
*R HE EDIT has by mi (lake transferred the name 
A/watt’ba to the Placjba t which is never fo 
called. 

75, Caraca* 

Syn. Bhaurra % Cb % hatrdca. 

Vote. 

Linn. * Fungus Agariek. 

This and the Phallus are the only fungi, 
which I have yet feen in India: the ancient 
Hindus held the fungus in fudh deteftation, that 
Yam A, a legiFator, fuppoied now to be the 
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judge of departed fpirits, declares “ thofe, who 
4t eat mufhrooms, whether fprlnging from the 
“ ground or growing On a tree, fully equal in 
“ guilt to the flayers of Brahmens, and the mo ft 
“ defpicahle of all deadly finners.’’ 

76. Ta'la : 

S*N. Trfaarajdtt. 

Vulg* 7 a/ t Palmejra* 

Linn. Bokassus. 

This magnificent palm is juftly entitled the 
king of its order, which the Hindus call trma 
druma t or grafs trees. Van Rheede mentions 
the blulfh gelatinous, pellucid fubfiance of the 
younger*//, which, in the hot feafon, is cooling, 
and rather agreeable to the tafte ; but the liquor 
extracted from the tiee, is the mo ft (educing 
and pernicious of intoxicating vegetable juices : 
when juft drawn, it is as pleafant as Pouhon 
water freJh from the fpring, and altnoft equal 
to the be ft mild Champaign?. From this liquor, 
according to Rheede, fugar is extracted; and 
it would be happy for thefe provinces, if it 
were always applied to fo innocent a purpofe, 

77. Na'rice'la: 

Syn. Ldngalin . 

Vulg* Nargil, Ndrjtl, 

Linn, Nut-bearing Cocos. 

Of a palm fo well known to Europeans, little 
more needs be mentioned than tiie true Afiatkk 

VOL. m. 
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name: the water of the young fruit is neither 
lo copious, nor fo tranfparent and refrelhing, in 
Bengal, as in "he ifle of Hinzuan, where the 
natives, who life the unripe nuts in their cook¬ 
ery* take extreme care of the trees. 

78. Guv Ac a : 

Siftr. G Mat'd, Plight Crmmicn, Capura, 

\ ulg. Supydri. 

L1 nn, A it e c a Catechu. 

The trivial name of this beautiful palm hav¬ 
ing been occalioned by a grofs error, it timft 
ncceflarily be changed j and Guvdca Ihould be 
iuhllituted in its place. The iufpiflatcd juice 
of the Mimosa C'badira being vulgarly known 
by the name of Cat h, that vulgar name has 
been changed by Europeans into Catechu; and 
becaufe it is chewed with thin dices of the 
Udvega, or dreca- nut, a fpccies of this palm 
has been diliinguilhed by the fame ridiculous 
corruption. 
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PREFACE. 


THE Perfian language is rich* melodious, and 
elegant j it has been fpoken for many ages by 
the greated princes in the politeft courts of 
Alla; and a number of admirable works have 
been written io it by historians, philosophers, 
and poets, who found it capable of exprefting 
with equal advantage the moft beautiful and 
the moil elevated fentiments. 

It muft feem fi range, therefore, that the ftudy 
of this language ihould be fo little cultivated at 
a time when a taftc for general and diffiifive 
learning feems universally to prevail; and that 
the fine productions of a celebrated nation 
fliould remain in manufeript upon the fliclves 
of our publick libraries, without a fiogle ad¬ 
mirer who might open their treafures to his 
countrymen, and difplay their beauties to the 
light, but if we confider the fubjeft with a 
proper attention, wc fhalJ difeover a variety of 
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caufes which have concurred to obftrudl the 
progrefs of Eaftern literature. 

Some men never heard of the Aliatick writ¬ 
ings, aud others will not be convinced that 
there is any thing valuable in them; lbme pre¬ 
tend to be bufy, and others are really idic$ 
fame deteft the Perfians, becaufe they believe 
in Mahomed, and others defpife their language, 
becaufe they do not underiland it: we all love 
to cxcufe, or to conceali our ignorance, and are 
ie!dom willing to allow any excellence beyond 
the limits of our own attainments: like the fa- 
vages, who thought that the fun role and fet 
for them alone, and could not imagine that the 
waves, which furrou tided their ifland, left coral 
and pearls upon any other Ihore. 

Another obvious reafon for the negledt of 
the Pcrfian language is the great fcarcity of 
books, which are neceffary to be read before It 
can be perfectly learned: the greater part of 
them are preferved in the different muieum* 
and libraries of Europe, where they are fhevm 
more as objefls of curiofity than as fources of 
information f and are admired, like the cha¬ 
racters on a Chinefe fereen, more for their gay 
colours than for their meaning. 

Thus, while the excellent writings of Greece 
and Rome arc dud it'd by every man of a liberal 
education, and diffufc a general refinement 
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through our part of the world, the works of tin 
Periians, a nation equally dillinguithed in an¬ 
cient hiftory, are either wholly unknown to us, 
or confidcred as entirely deitituLe of talk and 
invention. 

Put if this branch of literature has met with 
fo many obftru&ions front the ignorant, it has, 
certainly, been checked in its progrefs by the 
learned themfelves; moil of whom have con¬ 
fined their ftudy to the minute refearchci of 
verbal criticifm; like men who difeover a pre¬ 
cious mine, but in fie ad of fearcbtng for the 
rich ore, or for gems, anvufe themfelves with 
collecting fmooth pebbles and pieces of cryftal. 
Others miftook reading for learning, which 
ought to be carefully diftinguilhcd by every 
man of fenfe, and were fatisfied with running 
over a great number of manuicripts in a fuper- 
ficial manner, without condefc ending to be 
Popped by their difficulty, or to dwell upon 
their beauty and elegance. The reft have left 
nothing more behind them than grammars and 
dictionaries; and though they deferve the 
praiies due to unwearied pains and induftry, 
yet they would, perhaps, have gained a more 
ffiining reputation, if they had contributed to 
beautify and enlighten the vaft temple of learn¬ 
ing, inftead of ipending their lives in adorning 
only its porticos and avenues. 
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There is nothing which has tended more to 
bring polite letters into difcredit, than the total 
inieniibility of commentators and crhicks to the 
beauties of the authors whom they profefs to 
illuftrate: few of them feem to have received 
the fmalleft pleafurc from the mod elegant 
competitions, unlefs they found feme miftake 
of a tranferiber to be corrected, or foine efta- 
blifhed reading to he changed, fome obfeure 
expreffion to be explained, or fomc clear paflage 
to be made obfeure by their notes. 

It Is a circum fiance equally unfortunate, that 
men of the mod refined tafte and the brighteft 
; :irts arc apt to look upon a clofe application 
to the ftudy of languages as inconfifieot with 
their ipirit and genius: fo that the date of 
letters feems to be divided into two dalles, men 
of learning who have no tafte, and men of 
ufte who have no learning. 

M. de Voltaire, who excels all writers of his 
age and country in the elegance of his ftyle, 
and the wonderful variety of his talents, ac¬ 
knowledges the beauty of the Perfian images 

nd lentiments, and has verfified a very fine 
pafiage from Sadi, whom he compares to Pe¬ 
trarch; if that extraordinary man had added a 
knowledge of the Afiatick languages to bis 
other acquLfi lions, we (hould by this time hive 
Seen the poems and hi dories of Perfia in ao 
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European drefs, and any other recommendation 
of them would have been unneceffcry. 

But there is yet another caufe which has 
operated more ftrongly than any before men¬ 
tioned towards preventing the rife of oriental 
literature; 1 mean the fmall encouragement 
which the princes and nobles of Europe have 
given to men of letters. It is an indifputafelc 
truth, that learning will always flourKh molt 
where the ampleft rewards are propofed to the 
induftry of the learned; and that the moll 
fliining periods in the annals of literature arc 
the reigns of wife and liberal princes, who 
know that fine writers are the oracles of the 
world, from whofe teftimony every king, ftatef- 
man, and hero mu ft expea the ccnfure or ap¬ 
probation of pofterity. In the old dates of 
Greece the higheft honours were given to 
poets, philofophers, and orators; and a tingle 
city (as an eminent writer* obferves) in the 
memory of one man, produced more numerous 
and fplendid monuments of human genius than 
nioft other nations have afforded in a courfe of 

ages* 

The liberality of the Ptolemies* in Egypt 
drew a number of learned men and poets to 
their court, whofe works remain to the prefcnt 
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a^e the models of taftc and elegance; and the 
writers, whom Auguftus prote&ed, brought 
their compofitlon to a degree of perfection, 
which the language of mortals cannot furpafs. 
"Whilft all the nations of Europe were covered 
with the dec pc ft (hade of ignorance, the Califs 
in Alia encouraged the Mahomedans to im¬ 
prove their talents, and cultivate the line arts j 
and even die Turkllh Sultan, who drove the 
Greeks from Conftantinople, was a patron of 
literary merit, and was himfelf an elegant poet. 
The illuftrious family of Medici invited to Flo¬ 
rence the learned men whom the Turks had 
driven from their country, and a general light 
fuoceeded the gloom which ignorance and fu- 
perftition had fpread through the weftern world. 
But that light has not continued to Ihine with 
equal fplendour; and though Tome flight efforts 
have been made to reftore it, yet it fee ms to 
have been gradually decaying for the laft cen¬ 
tury : it grows very faint in Italy j it Teems 
wholly extinguifhed in France 5 and whatever 
fparks of it remain in other countries are con¬ 
fined to the ciofets of humble and modeft men, 
and are not general enough to have their pro¬ 
per influence. 

The nobles of our days con fid er learning as 
a fiibordinate acquifition, which would not be 
confiftent with the dignity of their fortunes, 
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and ibould be left to thofe who toil In a lower 
fphere of life: but they do not reflect on the 
many advantages which the fludy of polite 
letters would give, peculiarly to perlons of 
eminent rank and high employments | who, in- 
Head of relieving their fatigues by a feries of 
unmanly pleafurfs, or ulclcfs diveriions, might 
fpend their lcifure in improving their know¬ 
ledge, and in converting with the great flatef- 
men, orators, and philofophers ol antiquity. 

If learning in general has met with fo little 
encouragement, ftill lets can be expected for 
that branch of it, which lies fo far removed 
from the common path, and which the greater 
part of mankind have hitherto coniidercd as in¬ 
capable of yielding either entertainment or in- 
ftruftion : if pains and want be the lot of a 
fcholar, the life of an orientals mull certainly 
be attended with peculiar hardlhips. Gentius, 
who publilhed a beautiful Perfian work called 
The Bed of Rofes, with an uicful but inelegant 
Iran flat ion, lived obfeureiy in Holland, and died 
in mifery. Hyde, who might have contributed 
greatly towards the progrels of ealiern learning, 
formed a number of expendve projefls with 
that view, but had not the fupport and affift- 
ancc which they deferved and required. The 
labours of Meninlki immortalized and ruined 
him : his di&ioDary of the A da tick languages 
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is, perhaps, the moil laborious compilation that 
was ever undertaken by any fingle man; but be 
complains in his preface that his patrimony was 
exhsuited by the great expence of employing 
and fupporting a number of writers and print¬ 
ers, and of railing a new prefs for the oriental 
c ha rafters. M. d’Herbelot, indeed, received 
the molt fplendid reward of his induftry: he 
was invited to Italy by Ferdinand II. duke of 
Tufcany, who entertained him with that fink¬ 
ing munificence which always diftinguilhed the 
nee of the Medici: after the death of Ferdi¬ 
nand, the illuftrious Colbert recalled him to 
Paris, where he enjoyed the fruits of his labour, 
and fpent the remainder of his days in an ho* 
nourable and eafy retirement. But this is a 
rare example: the other princes of Europe 
have not imitated the duke of Tufcany; and 
Chriilian VII. was referved to be the proteftor 
of the eaflern mules in the prefent age. 

Since the literature of Alia was fo much ne¬ 
glected, and the caufes of that neglcft were fo 
various, we could not have expefted that any 
flight power would rouze the nations of Eu¬ 
rope from their inattention to it; and they 
would, perhaps, have perfifled in defpifing it, if 
they had not been animated by the molt power¬ 
ful incentive that can influence the mind of 
man : interest was the magkk wand which 
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brought them all within one circle ; interd/fc 
was die charm which gave the languages of 
the Eafl a real and folid importance. By one 
of thofe revolutions, which no human prudence 
could have forefeen, the Periian language found 
its way into India; that rich and celebrated em¬ 
pire, which, by the flour idling date of our 
commerce, has been the fourcc of incredible 
wealth to the merchants of Europe. A variety 
of caufes, which need not be mentioned here, 
gave the Englilh nation a molt extenfive power 
in that kingdom: our India company began to 
take under their protection the princes of the 
country, by whofe protection they gained their 
firft fettlement; a number of important affairs 
were to be traniafted in peace and war between 
nations equally jealous of one another, who had 
not the common inftrament of conveying their 
fentiment&i the fervants of the company re¬ 
ceived letters which they could not read, and 
were ambitious of gaining titles of which they 
could not comprehend the meaning; it was 
found highly dangerous to employ the natives 
as interpreters, upon whofe fidelity they could 
not depend; and it was at lad difeovered, that 
they mud apply themfelves to the dudy of the 
Perfian language, in which all the letters from 
the Indian princes were written. A few men 
of parts and tafte. who redded in Bengal, hav<j 
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fince amufed them (elves with the literature of 
the Eaft, and have fpent their leifure in reading 
the poems and hiflories- of Perfia; but they 
found a reafon in every page to regret their 
ignorance of. the Arabick language, without 
which their knowledge mult be very a rcuin¬ 
fer ibed and Imperfect. The languages of Alia 
will now, perhaps, be ftudied with uncommon 
ardi ur; they are known to be ufcfu], and will 
foon be found inftrudtive and entertaining; the 
valuable manuferipts that enrich our publick 
libraries will be in a few years elegantly printed i 
the manners and fentiments of the eafteru na¬ 
tion will be perfectly known ; and the limits of 
our knowledge will be no lefs extended than 
the bounds of our empire. 

It was with a view to facilitate the prog refs 
of this branch of literature, that I reduced to 
order the following inftm<Ltiotis for the Perfian 
language, which I had collected feveral years 
ago; hut I would not prefent my grammar to 
the publick till 1 had canfiderably enlarged and 
improved it: I have, therefore, endeavoured to 
lay down the cleared and molt accurate rules, 
which I have illuflrated by feleflr examples 
from the moft elegant writers; I have carefully 
compared my work with every compofition of 
the fame nature that has fallen into my hands; 
and though on ib general a fubiedt l mu ft; have 
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made fevcral obfervations which are common to 
all, yet I flatter myfelf that my own remarks, 
the difpofition of the whole book, and the paf- 
fages quoted in it, will fufficiently difllnguifh it 
as an original production. Though I atn not 
confctous that there are any eflential mi (hikes 
or omiflions in it, yet ! am fenfible that it hills 
very fhort of perfection, whkh feems to with¬ 
draw itfelf from the purfuit of mortals, in pro¬ 
portion to their endeavours of attaining it; like 
the talifman in the Arabian tales, which a bird 
carried from tree to tree as often as its purfuec 
approached it. But it has been my chief care 
to avoid all the harlh and afFcCteJ terms of art 
which render moll didaCtick works fo tedious 
and unpleafant, and which only perplex the 
learner, without giving him any real knowledge: 
I have even refrained from making any enqui¬ 
ries into general grammar, or from entering into 
thofc fubjedls which have already been fo ele¬ 
gantly di feu lied by the mofl judicious philoso¬ 
pher*, die moll learned divine-^, and the mof 
laborious fcholar of the prefent age f. 

It was my firtl defign to prefix to the gram¬ 
mar a hiftory of die Perfian language from die 

4 See Her fries, 

■» A ftwrt tf> EnglM] Gnrninjr. 

♦ Thp grammar prised to itjt Ditliesiaiy or the lingitftiLan- 

gaage. 
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time of Xenophon to our days, and to have 
added a copious praxis of tales and poems ex* 
trafted from the claflical writers of Perfia; but 
as thofc additions would have delayed the pub¬ 
lication of the grammar, which was principally 
wanted, 1 thought it advifable to referve them 
for a feparate volume, which the pubiick may 
expert in the courfe of the enfuing winter* I 
have made a large collection of materials for a 
general hi dory of Afia, and for an account of 
the geography, philofophy, and literature of the 
eaft m nations, all which I propofe to arrange 
in order, if my more folid and more important 
ftudies will allow me any intervals of leifure*. 

I cannot forbear acknowledging in this place 
the fi^nal marks of kindnefs and attention, 
which I have received from many learned and 
noble perfonsj but General Carnac has obliged 
me the moft fenfibly of them, by fupplying me 
with a valuable colleOion of Perfian manu- 
feripts on every branch of eaftern learning, 
from which many of the beft examples in the 
following grammar are extracted. A very 
learned Profcflfar \ at Oxford has promoted my 
ft u dies with that candour and benevolence 

* See the ifipr jf cf the Ptr/.a* Language, a DijiripiiM of Aft*, 
anJ a 5*art fljftory °/ t'erjia, jmbliUied with my Ujt *f A T uJcr 
Shat in ihe ymr 1773. 

f Dr. Host. 
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which fb eminently diftlnguifti him; and many 
excellent men that are the principal ornaments 
of that univerfity have conferred the higheft 
favours on me* of which I (hall ever retain a 
grateful fenfe: but 1 take a lingular pleafure in 
confefiing that I am indebted to a foreign no¬ 
bleman * for the little knowledge which 1 have 
happened to acquire of the Per ban language; 
and that my zeal for the poetry and philology 
of the Afiaticks was owing to his convention, 
and to the agreeable correfpondencc with which 
he Aill honours me. 

Before I conclude this Preface it will be pro¬ 
per to add a few remarks upon the method of 
learning the Perfian language, and upon the ad¬ 
vantages which the learner may expedl from it* 
When the Undent can read the characters with 
fluency, and h as learned the true pronunciation 
of every letter from the mouth of a native, let 
him perule the grammar with attention, and 
commit to memory the regular inflexions of the 
nouns and verbs: he needs not burden his mind 
with thole that deviate from the common form, 
as they will be inientibly learned in a fhort 
courfe of reading. By this time he will find a 
dictionary necellary, and 1 hope he will believe 
me, vvhea I aflert from a long experience, v ,.t. 
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whoever poffefies the admirable wort of Me- 
ninth!, will have no occalion for any other dic¬ 
tionary of the Perfian tongue. He may pro¬ 
ceed by the help of this work to analyfe the 
paflages quoted in the grammar, and to examine 
in what manner they illuftrate the rules; in the 
mean time he mu ft not neglect to converie with 
his living inftrudtor, and to learn from him the 
phralcs of common difeourfe, and the names of 
viable objefts, which he will foon imprint on 
his memory, if he will take the trouble to look 
for them in the di&ionaiy; and here I mull 
caution him againft condemning a work as de¬ 
fective, becaufe he cannot find in it every word 
which he hears - t for founds in general are caught 
imperfectly by the car, and many words are 
fpelted and pronounced very differently. 

The firft book that I would recommend to 
him is the Guliftan or Bed of Rfet t a work 
which is highly efteemed in the Haft, and of 
which there are feveral tran flat ions in the lan¬ 
guages of Europe: the manuferipts of this book 
are very common; and by comparing them with 
the printed edition of Gentius, he will foon 
learn the beautiful flowing hand ufed in Perfia, 
which confifts of bold ftrokes and flouri/hes, 
and cannot be imitated by our types. It will 
then be a proper time for him to read fome 
fhort and cafy chapter in this work, and to 
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tranflate it into his native language with the 
utmoft exa&ncfs j let him then lay afide the 
original, and after a proper interval let him turn 
the fame chapter back into Perfian by the af- 
fiftanee of the grammar and dictionary j let him 
afterwards compare his fecond tranflation with 
the original, and correct its faults according to 
that model. This is the exercife fo often re¬ 
commended by the old rhetoricians, by which 
a ftudent will gradually acquire the ftylc and 
manner of any author, whom he defires to imi¬ 
tate, and by which aim oft any language may be 
learned in fix months with eafe and pleafure. 
When he can exprefs his fentiments in Pcrfian 
with tolerable facility, 1 would advife him to 
read fome elegant hiftory or poem with an in¬ 
telligent native, who will explain to him in 
common words the refined exprefiions that oc¬ 
cur in reading, and will point out the beauties 
of learned allulions and local images. The 
moil excellent book in the language is, in my 
opinion, tbc collection of tales and fables called 
Anxiab SobeiH by A tl flit in Vaez, fumamed Cafhefi, 
w ho took the celebrated work of Bidpai or Pit- 
pay for his text, and has comprifed all the wif- 
dom of the eaftern nations in fourteen beautiful 
chapters. At fome leifurc hoilr he may defire 
his Munftit or writer to tranferibe afecbon from 
the Guliftan, or a fable of Culhefi, in the com- 
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mon broken hand ufed in India, which he will 
learn perfectly in a few days by comparing all 
its turns and contractions with the more regular 
hands of the Arabs and Perfians: he mull not 
be difeouniged by the difficulty of reading the 
Indian letters, for the characters are in reality 
the lame with tliofe in which our books are 
printed, and are only rendered difficult by the 
frequent oiniffion of the diacritical points, "and 
the want of regularity in the portion of the 
words; but we all know that we are often at a 
lots to read letters which we receive in our na¬ 
tive tongue j and it has been proved that a man 
who has a perfoSt knowledge of any language, 
may, with a proper attention, decypher a letter 
in that idiom, though it be written in characters 
which he has never feen before, and of which 
he has no alphabet. 

In fhort, I am perfuaded, that whoever will 
ftudy the Per Can language according to my 
plan, will in left than a year be able to tranflate 
and to anfwer any letter from an Indian prince, 
and to converfe with the natives of India, not 
only with fluency, but with elegance. But if 
he defices to diftinguifh himfclf as an eminent 
translator, and to under Hand not only the gene¬ 
ral purport of a com portion, but even the 
graces and ornaments of it, he mud ncceflarily 
learn the Arabick tongue, which is blended 
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with the PerJla.il in fo lingular a manner, that 
one period often contains both languages, wholly 
diftindl from each other in exprefiion and idiom, 
but perfedity united in Jenfe a.id conftrudHon. 
This mufl appear ilrange to an European reader; 
but he may form fornc idea oJ this uncommon 
mixture, when he is told that the two Afiatick 
languages are not always mixed like the words 
of Roman and Savon origin in this period. 
The true law is right reafon, conformable to 
« the nature of things \ which calls us to duty 
** by commanding, deters us from fm by for- 
bidding*but as we may fuppofe the Latin 
and Euglifh to be connedted in the following 
fentence, “ The true lex is redla ratio, conform- 
«< able nature, which by commanding vocet ad 
** officium, by forbidding k fraude deterreat." 

A knowledge of thefe two languages will b# 
attended with a variety of advantages to thofe 
who acquire it: the Hebrew, CLialdaick, Sy* 
riack, and Ethiopcau tongues are dialers of the 
Arabkk, and bear as near a refemblancc to it as 
the lonick to the Atrick Greek; the jargon of 
Indoftan, very improperly called the language 
of the Moors, contains fo great a number of 
Periian words, that I was able w ith very little 


* See Middleton's Life of Cicem, ™l. 1 1 F r 3*1- 
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difficulty to read the fables of Pilpai which are 
t ran dated into that idiom: the Turkifh contains 
ten Arabick or Perfian words for one originally 
Scythian, by which it has been fc refined, that 
the modern kings of Perfia were fond of fpeak- 
ing it in their courts; in fhort, there is foarc* a 
country in Alia or Africa, from the fource of 
the Nile to the wall of China, in which a man 
who underftands Arabick, Peffian, and Turkifh, 
may not travel with fatisfadlion, or tranfaft the 
mod; important affairs with advantage and fe¬ 
ci; rity. 

As to the literature of Aiia, it will not, per¬ 
haps, be efiemially ufeful to the greater part of 
mankind, who have neither leifure nor inclina^ 
tion to cultivate fo extenfive a branch of learn¬ 
ing i but the civil and natural hiffory of fuch 
mighty empires as India, Perils, Arabia, and 
Tartary, cannot foil of delighting thofe who 
love to view the great picture of the univerfe, 
or to learn by what degrees the molt obfeure 
flates have rtfen to glory, and the moft fiourifh- 
ing kingdoms have funk to decay' the philofo- 
pher will confider thofe works as highly va¬ 
luable, by which he may trace the human mind 
in all it, various appearance!, from the rudeft to 
the moll: cultivated Hate: and the man of tafte 
will undoubtedly Ire pleafcd to unlock the ft ores 
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of native genius, and to gather the flowers of 
unrcftrained and luxuriant fancy *. 

• My profcffitmil ftndies having wholly engaged my attention, 
aod induced me nnl only to abandon oriental literature, but even to 
efface, is far as pofliblc, the very traces of it from my memory, 1 
committed the conduft and mvifal of this edition of tny Grammar, 
and -he compofiiian of ih« Indts to Mr, Eiehardfba, in wbofe fkill 
| have a prf?ft confidence, and from whofe application to the 
eaftetn languages, I have hopes that the karu*l world will reap no 
fcnaJL advanlage 
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ThE learner Is fuppofed to be acquainted 
with the common terms of grammar, and to 
know that the Perfians write their characters 
from the right hand to the left. 

There are thirty-two Pcrfian letters. 


IV, III. II. I. 


Finals. Initials ind Medial*, 

Cwfltfi^L It cur o unrated- Caope^ed. Uacmintfled< 


Alif. 

i 

1 

t 

1 

A 

Ba. 

m 

y 

A 

m 

j 

B. 

Pi. 



A 

¥ 


P. 

T*. 

V 


A 

J 

T. 
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iv. hi. u. r. 

Initials and MtDUlA 

Conned end. Uncmairfed U^ounc^ed. 


Sa. 



A 

b 

J 

s. 

Jim. 

£ 


^ * 

■■ 

J 

Chim. 

£ 


V 

T 

Ch. 

Hha. 

£ 

r 

:= 


Hh, 

Kha. 

£ 

£ 



KJi. 

Dal. 

<A 

ti 

tA 

a 

D. 

Zal. 

Js 

<3 



Z. 

Ra. 

yj 


SJ 


R. 

Za. 


✓-? 

M 4 

1^7 


Z. 

Zha, 

) 

J 

J 

a- 

J 

Zh. 

Sin* 

LT- 

U“ 

MA 

m 

S. 

Shin. 

ij* 


A 

A 

Sh. 

Sfad* 





sr. 

Zzad. 



•a 


Zz. 

Ta. 

h 

L 

L 

Ld 

T. 

Zza, 

u 

Id 

Id 


Zz. 

Ain. 

£ 

£ 

■X 

£ 

A. 

Gain. 

t 

£ 

A 

-a 

£ 

G. 

Fa, 

* 

■ 

ft 

* 

* 

J 

F. 

Kaf. 

*-§ 

** 

M 

JL 

*f 

K. 

Caf. 

u*T 

/or£» 

K, 

Oaf. LifUT 


X'£sa 

/^= 

G. 

Lam. 


J 

A 

J 

L. 
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iv. in. II. l 

Finals. Initials and Medial*. 

Connell rd. Unconnected, Cacuieft«l. UncaEmecLuL 


Mim. 

r 

r 

TT* 

*4 

M. 

Nun. 

u* 

o 

* 

A 

J 

N. 

Vau, 

j 

J 

J 

J 

V. 

Ha. 

A 

B O 

Y « 

£ 

H. 

Ya. 

Ls 

(S 

A 
■ ■ 

J 
■ * 

Y. 

Lam-alif .X 


J. 

30 
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The fecond and fourth columns of thefe let¬ 
ters from the right hand are ufed only when 
they are connedied with a preceding letters as 

Mohammed. Every letter fhould be 
connected with that which follows it, except 
thefe ftven j I alii* ti dal, <3 zal, j ra, j za t Ji 
zha, and j vau, which are never joined to die 
following letter, as will appear from the words 
berfe a ieaf % daveri a dominion. 

Though the perfo£t pronunciation of theft 
letters can be learned only from the mouth of a 
Perfian or an Indian, yet it will be proper to add 
a few observations upon the moll remarkable of 
them. 


OF CONSONANTS. 

It will be necdlefs to fay much of the three 
firlf confonants uwju fince their found is 
rxadly the fame as our b, and (, in the words 
bar, peer, and too, which would be written in 
Perfian jb _u and jj\ 


uLf 

This letter, which the Arabs pronounce like 
a M, has in Perfian the fame found with a ^ 
or j, as kioJ jA Abu Lcis, a proper name. It 

might, therefore, have been rejected from the 
Perfian alphabet without any inconveniencei 
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but it is ufcful in fhowlng the origin of words, 
as it is feldom, or never, uied in any that are 
not Arabick. The fame may be obferved of 
the following letters, ^ \jd is la £ £ v_J 
which rarely occur in words originally Perfiaa. 

- and 

t C 

The fir ft of thefe letters aniVers to our loft 
g in gem, which a Perfian would write ^ or to 
oury in jar < 1 ^.; the fccond of them „ founds 
exaftly like our ch in the words cherry, cheek ; 
as (j*J a Chirltes Circajia, 

z 

is a very ftrong alpirate, and may be ex- 

prefled in our characters by a double b, as Jhs». 
hhal a condition , 


* 

z 

is formed in the throat, and has a found 

like the German ch -, but the Tertians pronounce 
it lefs harihly than the Arabs, and give it the 
found of c before a, o, or if in the T. ulcan dia¬ 
led, as 0 Li. chan a krd, which a Florentine 
would pronounce like can* This is the word fo 
varioufly and fo erroneoufly written by the Eu¬ 
ropeans. The fovereign lord oi Tartary is 
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neither the cl/am, as our travellers call him, nor 
the j ban, as Voltaire will have it, but the 
khan, or can, with an afpirate on the firft letter. 

il 

anfwers exa&ly to our d in deer y^* 

This letter, which the .Arabs pronounce db t 
has in Perfian the found of J z t and is often 
confounded with it; thus they write 
and guzefhtcn to pafs: It is feldom 

ufed but in Arabick words; though it fo me times 
occurs in words purely Perfian, as 
Azarbijan the province of Medio , fo called from 
_,Ol azar, an old word for fire, -bccaufe the 
adorers of fire, if we believe the Afiatick hif- 
torians, firft built their temples in that province. 

J 

j and the three liquids (J ^ are pronounced 
exactly like our r, /, m, n ; as aratn rtjl , 

lalch a tu/ipf _jl* mar a ferpent^ nan 
bread* But ^ before a lj has the found of m t 

as tjwJ kuinbed a tower, mz. amber amber- 

. * J' 

gru. 

* 

J 

j has the found of our z, as^>\j*jy lalchzar a 
bed of tulips. 
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J 

This letter has the found of our f in the 
words pleifure, treafure- and correlponds pre- 
cifdy with the foft g of tlic French \n gens, or 
their j in j'ur . It may be expreded in our cha¬ 
racters by zb, as &1PJ zbilch dew ; for it has the 
fame relation to a which j)> has to /. 

^ and 

^ and (ji are our r ani jb, as Se¬ 

lim lliah king Selim* 

(j-d is Id 

Thcfe four letters are pronounced by the 
Arabs in a manner peculiar to themfelvesj but 
in Perfian they arc confounded with other let¬ 
ters. \j^> differs little from ^ as jiStXa Sad¬ 
der the jiame cf a Perfian boski and Ja has nearly 
the fame found with clj as otr effence j a 
word often ufed in Englirti, fince our connection 
with India, to denote the precious perfume 
called utter cf rsfes. The word is Arabic k, as 
the letters o and W fufficicntly prove. and 

la differ very little from f, but they arc pro¬ 
nounced more forcibly, and may be exprfcffcd 
by jtc, as ^^Uli Nezzami the name if a poet ; 

Khezzar tie name f a prophet in the 
-ajlcrn romances. 
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£“*£ 

Tluefe two letters are extremely harfh in the 
pronunciation of the Arabs. The found of 
fays Meniniki, ef vox vituli mat rent vocantis ; 
but in Perfian it is a fort of vowel, and anfwers 
generally to our broad a, as Arab tbs Ara¬ 
bians-, ain a fountain. Sometimes it has a 
found like our a, as in the word before-men¬ 
tioned, otr perfume. As to it is com¬ 

monly pronounced in Peril a like our hard gh in 
the word gbof, as gholam a boy, a fervant. 


has the found of/ In fait, as JU an omen. 


O' and tiT 

cJ is another harfh Arabick letter, but in 
Perfian it is often confounded with which 
has the found of our k, a$ Kerman the 

province of Car mania-, OL> Kaf a fabulous moun¬ 
tain in the Oriental tales. 

eT 

When LlThas three points above it, the Per- 
fians give it the found of g in the word gay, as 
guliflan a bed of rofesy but thefe points 
are very feldom written in the Perfian manu- 
frripts | fo that the diftinftion between i 
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anti g can be learned only by life: thus they 
often write raft-water , and pronounce it 

gulab. 

J j* O 

See the remark on j Thefe letters are the li¬ 
quids /, ni, n, r. 


z 

j is a flight afpiration, and is often redun¬ 
dant, as j\y> behar tbt /firing, which is pro¬ 
nounced aim oft like bear; Herat <t city in 

the province of Carafan, which the Greeks call 
Aria: & therefore is the b of the French in 
bonatte, whence came our bmejl without an a!- 
Deration. At the end of a word it frequently 
lbtuida like a vowel, as if ke, which has the 
fame thnfc and pronunciation as the Italian cte 
which. 


OF VOWELS. 

The long vowels arc I j if and may be 
pronounced as a, e, «*, in the words call, Jiole, 
feedi as Q U. khin a lord, Uf ora to 
mtz al/h- t but the fhort vowels arc exprefled by 
fnmU marks, two of which are placed above the 

letter, and one below it, as uj as ba or be, uj 
be or bi, c_j ho or bu; thus, 


VOL, in. 
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fit. Jo ojfc^ «f/o«>' 

^ ^ (j-G j- (/ j» ti < ^ ^ ^ | i C 1 


I'gher iin turki Shirasi bcdefl ared dill man 
Bekhali hitiduilh bakfhein Samarcanil u Bok¬ 
hara ra. 


The mark 1 placed above a ccmfonant fitows 

^f., u " c 

that the fyllable ends with ir, as -a- 

mar-can-di a native of Samarkand\ the Bril: of 
which fyliables is ihort, the fecond and third 
long by poiitu-n, and the lad long by nature: 
hut this belongs to the profody, I hele (hurt 
vowels are very ieMom written in the tertian 
books s and the other orthographical marks are 
like wile ufually fnppitr&d except Mvdda , 
i lamza *, and Tefhdid *; the two fir ft of which 
are moft common, 

Medda above an I gives it a very broad found, 
as C ,T aun: Hamza lupplies the place* of ^ in 
words that end in ; *, it therefore fometimes re- 

pref tits the article, & .U’J nareci a bosk, or 
denotes the former ot two fnbhantivcs, as 

asU niifei mttfhk a beg of mvjk\ or, billy, it 
marks the thcond perftm lingukir in the com¬ 
pound preterite of a verb, us aJhi dadri, which 
wuuld regularly U: Osh's dadch 1 tb&u bajl 
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given. Tcfhdid Ihews a consonant to be doubled, 
as 5 Ja turrch a lock of hair. 

The omiflicn of the fhert vowels will at lirfl 
perplex the ftudent; fince many words that are 
compounded of the fame consonants, have dif¬ 
ferent lenfes according to the difference of the 
vowels omitted : but until he has learned the 
exa<£t pronunciation of every word from a na¬ 
tive, he may give every Short vowel a kind of 
obfeure found very common in Englifh, as in 
the words fun, bird , mother, which a Mahome¬ 
tan would write without any vowel, fn, brd t 
mthr i thus the Perfian word <_\j bd may be 
pronounced like our bud. 

Vau j and Ya are often ufed as confb- 
nants, like our v and/; thus, (jfj Van a town 
in Armenia \ j uvan jirvenis, giovane, young; 

Yemen, that province of Arabia which wc 
call the happy \ Khodayar, a proper 

name lignifying the friend of God. j before I 
often lofes its found, as khan a table. 

1 would not advife the learner to ftudy the 
parts of fpecch until he can read the Perfian 
characters with tolerable fluency; which he will 
foon be able to do, if he will fpend a few hours 
in writing a page or two of Perfian in Englifh 
letters, and reftoring them after a fhort interval 
to their proper characters by the help of the al- 
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pHubct I (hall dole this fcfiion with a piece 
of Peril an poetry written both in the Alia tick 

and European thara&n: i* is an ode b ? the 
poet Hafiz, the firft couplet of which has been 
already quoted; and a tranflation of it (hall be 
infrrtcd in its proper place. 

Col; 

CbU/; V* 

Bcdeh (akce met bakee ke dcr jennet uek- 
hahi yafr t 

Kunari abi rucnabad va gulghfheti mufellara. 

0 1j=k 0 Uy if 

b^ 

Fugan kc'iti Julian fliokhi (hiringari fhthri- 
ihob 

Chunan berdendi fabr az dd ke turkan khani 
yagm&ra. 

CX*>**ijb U ^ J 

b'^j 
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Ze eftiki naienumi ma jcmali yari muilag- 
niil 

Beab u rcng u khAl u khatt chehrjjrt ruyj 
zibara, 

^1 (AkU^Xj j 6*ixXj 

I’U** 


Hadis az mutreb u mci gu va ruzi dchri 
kcmter ju 

Ke kes nckihud u nekfhaied bchikmtt cirt 
moammara. 


'—O 1 J' LA’"' 

Ovi! Ll 

b^j *V* Qjf ^ - - j* 


\,‘S+4+az *j Jl wijitx a/' 


Men az an huini ruzafzun ke yufof da&ri 
daneftera 

Kc efhk ez perdei ifmet bemn ared zuleik- 
Kara* 


IjU'iA ^JU lUj tkkyj'OU^* 
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Nasihct goflii kun uina kc az jan dofliter da- 
rcnd 

juvanim faadetmendi pcridi peeri danarn 


ajjl i^iTUe j 

JoJ O-o^ ^ vi» 


Bcdcm gufii v& khurfendcm afik alia neku 
gufti 

Juvabi telkhi mizeibcd lebi Hli (hekerkhdra. 


J W -J** J 

Jails* 

Oule lJ3j> OuU-il jj ^taJ a/" 


Gazcl gufti va durr fufti bed, va khofb buk- 
han Hafiz 

Kc bcr nazmi to afiMned fclek ikdi furl lira. 


In this fpecimcn of Perfian writing the learn¬ 
er will obfervc a few combinations of letters, 
which he muft by no means forget; as ^ lam- 
elif, compounded of J l and t a f in the word 


Hy?.„ mofella: but the mort uftial combinations 

are formed with „ „ ^ ■ which have the fin- 
C Cl t C 

gnlar property of caufing all the preceding let- 


fers to rife above the line, as KLds^ nakchcor, 
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nakhara.^*2E' iJ tas-bech. 


The letters 


that precede ^ /// arc alio fumetimes railed. 

The Arabick characters, like thofe of the 
Europeans, are written, in a variety ot different 
hands* but the mull common of them are the 


f 

i ^i^*** J Niilihi, the ^JUbCi Ttvllk, or hanging 
and the Shekelieh, or broken. Our 

books are printed in the Nslkhi hand, and all 
Arabick manuferipts, as well as mod Perffan 
and Turkiih hi dories, are written in it; but the 
Pcrfians write their poetical works in the Ta¬ 
jik, which anfwers to the mod elegant of our 
Italick hands. As to the Shekefteh, it is very 
irregular and inelegant, and is chiefly ufed by 
the idle Indians, who will not take time to form 
their letters perfectly, or even to infert the dia¬ 
critical points •, but this hand, however difficult 
and barbarous, mud be learned by all men of 
bufinefs in India, as the letters from the princes 
of the country are feldom written in any other 
manner. A fpecimen of theft different forms 
of writing is engraved, and inferted at the end 
of this Grammar. 


OF NOUNS; AND FIRST, OF GENDERS. 

The reader will foon perceive with pleafurc 
a great reiemblance between the Petfiait and 
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English languages, In the facility and fimplicity 
of their form and conftruction: the former, as 
well as the latter, has no difference of termina¬ 
tion to mark the gender, either in fubdantiveg 
or adjectives: all inanimate things are neuter, 
and animals of different fexes either have diu 
ferent names, as^t*u pufer a boy, ^JJkeneez 
a gift* or are difkinguifhcd by the words J ner 
male, and P AU made female \ as yj y+Z* fhecri 
ner a lion, y*& fheeri madC a Mmeft. 

Sometimes, indeed, a word is made feminine, 
after the manner of the Arabians, by having s 
added to it, as nrnfhuk a friend, ami¬ 
cus, mafhuka a mijlrefi t arnica, as in 

this verfe; 

yj Jyj yiS 

Flowers are in my bofom, wine in my hand} 
and my miftrefs yields to my defire. 

But in general, when the PerfUns adopt an 
Arabick noun of the feminine gender, they 
make it-neuter, and change the final t into Oj 
thus A-^su ntmet a benefit is written c^ju: and 
idrnoft all the Pcrfian, nouns ending in which 
are very numerous, are borrowed from the 
Arabs, 
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OF CASES. 

The Perfian fubftantives, like ours* have but 
one variation of cafe* which is formed by add¬ 
ing the fyllable 1 j to the nominative in bnth 
numbers; and aniwers often to the dative* but 
generally to the accufative cafe in other lan¬ 
guages; as. 

Nominative, pufer a child 1 

Dative and Acc. Tj puferra to a child 
or the child. 


When the accufative is ufed indefinitely, the 
fy liable \j is omitted, as ^Jc^JogulcKi'den 
to gather a flower t that is, any flower \ hnt when 
the noun is definite or limited, that fyllable is 
added to it* as 1^0^gulra chid he gathered 

the flower, that is, the particular flower. There 
is no genitive cafe in Perfian, but when two 
fubftantives of different meanings come toge¬ 
ther, a kefra or fliort t (is added in reading 
to the former of them, and the latter remains 
unaltered, the mujk of ‘Tartary, 


which mull be read muihke Khoten. The 
fame rule mult be obferved before a pronoun 
poiTcftive; as pule re men my child: 

and before an adjective; as ■dJtuU 


fhemfbire tabnak a bright feymitar. If the firft 
word ends in t or j the letter is affixed tn 
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it; as Lib pafha a hajha, f+eyt (_£l*S-b pajKii 
Mould the bajhti of Matiftl. L£ja** mivaha. 
fruits, iS^ftro mivahai fhirecn fwcet 

fruits; if nouns ending in B come before other 
nouns or adjectives, the mark Hamza 4 is added 

to themi as chefhmei heyvsn 

the fountain of life. 

The other cafes are exprelfed for the moft 
part, as in our language, by particles placed be¬ 
fore the nominative, as 


Vocative, (^1 ai pufer 0 child. 
Ablative, ajj puier from a child. 

The poets, indeed, often form a vocative cafe 
by adding 1 to the nominative, as LiLw fakia 0 
cup-hearer, l$U* fliaha O king j thus Sadi ufes 
bbJsj bulbu la as the vocative of bulbul a 

nightingale. 


jb Oj 


jh ifl JSbJj 


Bring, O nightingale, the tidings of fpring; 
leave all unpleafant news to the owl. 


in fome old compofitions the particle ^ mer 
is prefixed to the accufative cafe; as ^_XjO I_^j1 
^ mer ora deedern Ifww him ; but this is cither 
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obfolete or inelegant, and is feldom ufcd by the 
moderns. 

The reader, who has been ufed to the inflex¬ 
ions of European languages, will, perhaps, be 
pleafcd to lee an example ofPerfian nouns, as 
they anfwer to the cafes in Latin: 

gul a rqft, rote. 

Singular. 

Nom. a rofe t rofa* 

Gen, jJ 'of & refe t rofax 
Dat. UlT to a rcfe, rote. 

Ace, XjJ'the rofe y rotem. 

V oc, o ro jg t S rofa. 

Poet. XT 

Abb jj "from a raft, rcsa. 

Plural. 

l^J jTrofts, rote. 

\^Jf of rofes t rofarum. 

\J^S'to roftiy rofis. 

\j \^the rofes y rotes, 

\^3f 0 rc f a * ° ru ^ e * 

rofts t rofis. 

J^Jb bulbul a nightingale. 
Singular, 

Norn, and Cen. <* nightingale. 
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Dat. and Acc. I XJj to a nightingale. 

Voc. (J^Lp £_£! (Poet XJU) O nightingale. 
Abb J^JLj jf from a nightingale. 


Norn, and Gen. 
Dat. and Acc, 
Voc. 

Abi. 


Plural, 

nightingales. 

I^XaJU to nightingales. 

I 0 nightingales. 
0 -XJ_pJf from nightingales. 


tXfll Afe eO>(j ( ^ jL*> 

(f&S ajfi ^ .y^~’ L '- v ; Li" 

^aAJo tjLkflj kita, 

<J^a b J L_Tti. (,;^= O^* 

Bov, bring the wine, for the feafon of the rofe 
approaches; let us again break our vows of 
repentance in the midil of the rofes. O 
Hafiz, thou defireft, like the nightingales, the 
prefence of the rofe : let thy very foul be a 
ranfom for the earth where the keeper of the 
role-garde n walks! 

I ffadl in this manner quote a few Perfian 
couplets, as examples of the principal rules In 
this grammar; fuch quotations will give fame 
variety to a fubjed naturally barren and un- 
pleafant; will ferve as a fpecimcn of the oritr 
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tal ffcyle; and will be more eaflly retained in the 
memory than rules delivered in mere prole. 


OF THE ARTICLE. 

Our article ff is fupplied in Periian by adding 
the letter to a noun, which reflrains it to 
the lingular number; as g^li a fmgh 

raft} 

^ ^ ti 

j\jr p^=.u u 

Out *.ioming 1 went into the garden to gather 
a rofe, when on a fudden the voice of a 
nightingale ft ruck my car. 

Without this termination S ul would 

fignity ro/t'j or jlGwers collectively, as 

u Lii J *1*^ Lp* 

Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around. 

WTien a noun ends in ^ the idea of unity is 

expreffed by the mark Hamza, as chefh- 

mei *1 Jingk fountain* 

i 

OF NUMBERS. 

From the two examples in a preceding feftion 
it appears that the Peril an plural is formed by 
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adding 0 I or U> to the Angular: but thcfe ter¬ 
minations are not, as in many languages, wholly 
arbitrary; on the contrary they are regulated 
with the utmoft preeifion. The names of ani¬ 
mals form their plural in qT, as 

gurk a vto/f. 
pelenk a tyger. 


gurkan wafaes. 
0 Ulb pelenkan tygers. 


hut words which hgnify things without life 
make their plurals by the addition of the fylla- 
ble 1&, as 


Jb bal a u ing. 

fahil a fare* 
t Kalb a wings, 
1-jk^Lu fihilha fares. 


Kolb thcfe plurals occur in the following ele¬ 
gant diflkh. 

L* JLi. OJJlti 

1 he night is dark ; the fear o± the waves opprefs 
us, and the whirlpool is dreadful! IIow lhould 
thofe, who bear light burdens on the Ihores, 
know the mifery of our fituation? 
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There are, however, a few exceptions to 
thefe rules: the names of animals fometimes 
make their plurals in as well as in (jjl, as 

£ 0 , ihiitiirha and 


fJu thiltiir a came/, 


fhtituran camels ; and on the other fide the 
names of things fometimes have plurals in 
as leb a lip, |^LJ lebin lips. 

Barnes of perfons ending in I form their 
plurals in as LilO danu a learned man, 

^LLilO da my an learned men-, and thofe that end 
in 9 are made plural by changing the lafl letter 

into (rjUT as oesd peche an infant, u bo=d- 
pechcgan infants-, and fometimes by adding 
^Uas a feparatc fy liable; thus, feriihte 

an angel, ^Xf'&£Ld> fertfhte gan angels. 

If the name of a thing ends in M the final 
letter Is abforbed in the plural before the fylia¬ 
ble Lit, as juLL kliaae a loaf, that ill a loafs. 

In fonie modern Perfian books, as the Lite of 
Nader Shah and others, the plural often ends in 
tLid or in if the lingular has a final 9 . 


Singular. 

niiwaztfh a favour. 
aaJj kalat a cajlle. 

Plural, 

uuLijTjj miwazifhat frvours. 

kala]at eajlfa. 
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But thcfc mull be con fide red as barbarous, and 
are a proof that the late dreadful commotions 
which have ruined the empire of the Perfians, 
have pegun to dcilroy even the beautiful fvn- 
plidty of that language. 

It mull not be omitted, that the Arabstk 
fub flan fives frequently have two forts of plurals, 
one formed according to the analogy of the 
Peril an nouns, and another after the irregular 
manner of the Arabians: as aib c vice. 

* ■“ T 

aibha and avaib vices i cutXi k.dah 

a cajlky knlaha and kalaa cajlles% 

nayib a viceroy, pltrr. L-'l^i navab, which 
our countrymen have miftaken for the lingular 
number, and fay very improperly a nabob. 
This is one argument out of a great number to 
prove the impoifibility of learning the Perfian 
language accurately without a moderate know¬ 
ledge of the Arabickj and if the learner will 
follow my advice, he will pemfe with attention 
the Arabick grammar of Erpcnius* before he 
attempts to tranflate a Ptrfian manufeript. 

• There m two finee-fitfoM of rh-s grammar, ihc firil pubtiflird 
hy tbe very Irinud Golju.^ mil Lbe | etr*toi\ hy ibe hit Alb?n Scbul- 
!rm ; brnth lh« It QrieiiUEilii have adJ-d n immWr of Arabjek cwj« 
aiitl degitf p which Ihcy Ei4*e expbtiin.d L n ric^Lnt Hole* • by; rhrfe 
eJiliatiA in; fctfra, Anil Meflmfki h.U In Lis gnmiW the 

fubfiiiKf ul" Er^nia, with miii y new cemafk*. 
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OF ADJECTIVES. 

The PerGan adjedfcives admit of no variation, 
hut in the degrees of comparifon, The poGtive 
is made comparative by adding to it and fu- 
perlative by adding iytj** as 


UjjzL kbub fair, 
k hub term fairtjl . 


khubter fairer, 


Our than after a comparative is exprefTcd by 
the prcpoGtion Jf az, as 


)jj ^ y t £jj 


The brightnefs of thy face is more fplendid 
than the cheek of day; the blacfcncfs of thy 
locks is darker than the hue of night. 


j jJ' s*\yjy ($jj iJ j »*-* 

t.X wi i ji JI &yi 03 ^ ,-J j *3 jjjj+j 


The moon is bright, but thy face is brighter 
than it; the cyprefs is graceful, but thy 
ihape is more graceful than the cyprefs. 

An adjedtive is fometimes uled fubftantively, 
and forms its plural like a noun, as 
vol. ut. i* 
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hhakiman the wif*\ if it he a compounded ad- 
ieilive, the fyl tables and denoting the 

plural number and the oblique cafe, are placed 
at the end of it, as J< fahibdil an bo- 

ntji mani oblique fahibdilra; plural 

fahibdilan, oblique 1y^Oo&.Lo fa- 
hibdilanm> as 

kAM oTS U t£j Jf 

The damfels with faces like angels are dejedled 
at the light of that cheek; the nymphs with 
the fragrance of jeflamine are filled with 
envy when they view thofe curls. 


OF PRONOUNS. 

The perfonal pronouns are thefe which fol¬ 

low i 


[ ■ ^*o men /■ 
Sing, men /. 
Plur. Ik ma we. 

Obi. merfi me. 

f^tac mara us. 


to ‘Thou, 
bing.^jj to then. 

Plur. {huim you or ye. 
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Obi. ( ,j tura tbit. 

fliumarajftftt. 

jl o Ht, 

Sing, jl o he,Jhe, or it. 

Plur. ^Uuf ifhan they. 

ObL bj ora him, her, or it. 
lyUfcjl ifhanra. them. 

The poets often ufe for ^ULut, as 

jiJ l/ ^o, jl L5T 1 

I went* and bruifed their helmets; I disfigured 
their beautiful faces. 


After a prepofition j! is often changed into 
L£j or j or (^jl oe, 


as 


<*£jj 

(Sj J |/**J 

When the king of the world fhowed his face, 
the general killed the ground, and advanced 
before him. Ferduji. 

Sometimes after the prepofition in, the 
fetter *i is inferted to prevent the hiatus, as 
jUu bedo for jb bed in it * the fame may be 
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obfcrved of 0 !oj bedin for Jb bean in that, 

j^Oij bcdeen for (^jQ in this*. 

The poflcflives are the fame with the pcr- 
fonals, and are diftinguilhed by being added to 
their fubftantivesj as 

Sing, Jo dili men my heart, 
j} Jo dili to thy heart. 

or jl JO dili o his or her heart. 

Plur. U (^1^0 dilha'i ma cur hearts. 

C5dilhai ftiumaywfr hearts. 

Poet, 

^L^lo dilhai ifbin their hearts * 

Poet, yLi 

They are often exprefled in the lingular num¬ 
ber by thefe final letters ^ em, et, and 
efh, and after an 1 or * by am, ujI at, and 
(jil afh: but after nouns ending in 1 clif or 
vau the letter ya is infer ted before the finale 
** U aS 

^O dilem my heart. 
oJO dilet thy heart. 
jjiJO dilefli his or her heart. 

* in the fame manner and from the fuc* motive the old Roman* 
added 4 d to many wonh followed hy a -rowel j ihu* Honce, if w 
adopt (he rtadir.g of Murrtui, ale* tibi J Fur tibi. 

©mne erode diem tibid illmiSe fuprttuura. 
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mfllm my hair, 

milt iby hair. 
miVilh his or her hair. 


In poetry, and fame times in profe, the oblique 
cafes of the perional pronouns are alfo exprefled 



Joy be to Shiraz and its charming borders! O 
heaven, preferve it from decay. 

Thcfe oblique cafes are joined to any word in 
the fcntence which the poet finds convenient \ 
thus in the couplet juft quoted the pronoun yi 
it is added to JUJ; fo in the following diftich, 
cj the dative of ±ii tbou, is placed after the 



lX^j= 5 yli-» 


} o\jj a/ 


Tinge the facrcd carpet with wine, if the mailer 
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of the feaft orders tbtty for he that travels is 
not ignorant of the ways and manners of 
banquet-houfes. 

Our reciprocal pronouns ewn and felf are 
exprefled in Perfian by the following wordr, 
which are applicable to all perlbns and fexes; as 

Nom. or 

or 

P r t 

Obi. 

t ** * * 

thus we ntay ufc 

bji wyf&lf* 

CiyL. tbyfelf* 
iii^ j\ bis or berfiif. 

U our/ehes. 
lyii your/fhfs, 

tbemfehts*. 


f I hi tz aft Ait fit/ mil thttr jitets infleid of Ih* corruplrd 
ward* jLnii ffif and tkfwjcka ; in which ufagE T ana jufnfied b f the 
‘authority nf Sidney and of other writers inlbe reign nfglrubeih - 
fitif fremi lo b**r b**o original! j a noun, ami wu } parhapi, a ff~ 
rronyiriDti* word Tor foul ; according to Locke's d^finiiirvn of H M 
** Self Li that cmifcious Lbidkifig things *hieb is lentbJc orcrmftMtu* 
1* of pleafuFE and pain, capable of bpppinefj and mifctj : K if ihii 
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is alfo joined like the Latin ipfi to e * ery 
perfon of a verb, as 

Singular, 
tip. ipfi vtJiu 
C^tX,T ti yLipfevrnijU. 

0 -*Tiij ±ipfi vetiiL 


Plural. 

^jOUT ipfi venimus, 

iSj^ipJi venips. 
OJO^T ipfi venertmt. 


The word lAjp. feems to be redundant in the 
following beautiful lines of Sadi, 


<Sf^ u 1 y Ly'° 

v jt ,l x jf Oji. J> 

Doft thou know what the early nightingale faid 
to me? « What fort of man art thou, that 
tt canft be ignorant of love? 

When is ufed « a pronoun pofleflive, it 

anfwcrs to the Greek *?*««{, and figmfies my* 
tby t our, your, bu or her* and their* according to 


obiervalion t* juft, Arab? base esaftty Ihe fame idiom, for tfitir 

Jbul, aofwer* preeiftly to ourjSjf, **^q) (j* 

^ ^avj " a boy" I brew Jot j^fiwto a river . 4 
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il* 

the pcrfcn and number of the principal verb in 
the fentence; as in this couplet of Hafiz, 

1 fee no man, either among the nobles or the 
populace, to whom ] can truft the fecret of 
my afflidted heart. 

The dc m o nil rati ve pronouns are the fol¬ 
lowing ; 

tbh* 

Sing. lj^jI this* 

Plur. thtjh, 
or 

Oblique cafes, lyjl 

lyl^f 

I tbiitt 

Sing. (jT that. 

PJur. 0 UT/^>. 
orl^T 

Oblique cafes, I JT 
* 

tyii i 

or •jljfr 

When een is prefixed to a noun, fo as to 
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form one word, it is frequently changed into 
im, as <_*d**1 imflieb to-night^ 

aX)I t 

<^Lj ^tnjJ<A OwT &£=» 

Heaven! how great is my happinefs this night! 
for this night my beloved is come unexpect¬ 
edly ! 

and imruz to-day ; 

jjjt I cXaCj U**^" AjlJ 

_j jj+ 1 

« This day is a day of mirth, and joy, and the 
'■ feu ft of fpring •, this day my heart obtains 
» its defires, and fortune is favourable.” 

The words a Taitd 0 T j\ prefixed to pronouns 
perjbnal , change them into pajfejjtves, and arc 
read with a fhort vowel, am to or fr atti to, i. e. 
thine, as 

oJi* ji qT 

O my moon of Canaan (O Joieph) the throne 
of Egypt is thine. 

The relatives and interrogateves are fupplied 
by the invariable pronouns a£= ke and che, 
of which the former ufually relates to perfons- 



“Iff 
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and the latter to things; in the oblique cafes of 
thefe pronouns the final * is ab for bed before 1 
the fy liable \j, as 


Nom. &£=> who, 
which. 

V 

Obi. 1 whom. 


1 which, 

J “ 


;and are interrogatives, and are very 

often joined to the verb cu»J, as 


is it? Guw^O^ 

■■ ¥ 


what is it f 


o^j bU o' *—y 

*jfa£=u t J 




O heaven! whofc precious pearl, and whofe 
ineftimablc jewel is that royal maid, with a 
cheek like |hc moon* and a forehead like 
Venus ? 


kudam is alio an interrogative pronoun, as 

j/bJsH j j j 0 ;!^=^ 


\*f 


We are fond of wine, wanton, diffblute, and 
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with rolling eyes* but who is there in this 
city that has not the fame vices? 


Our fewer is exprefled in Perfian by or 
prefixed to the relatives* as 

&Sy> and a £ 5 j * wbofoever. 

and Asr'Ua* wbatfower. 


OF VERBS* 

The Perfians have aaive and neuter verbs 
like other nations j but many of their verbs 
have both an aaive and neuter fenfe, which 
can be determined only by the conftruftion. 
Thefe verbs have properly but one conjugation, 
and but three changes of tenfe; the imperative, 
the aorift, and the preterite; all the other tenfes 
being formed by the help of the particles ^ 
and or of the auxiliary verbs or 

to *, and <• * wUiiR Z' Thc 

padive voice is formed by adding the tenfes of 
the verb fubfhntivc ^ to the participle pre¬ 
terite of the aflive; Oi * ™ as read ‘ 

The inflexions of thefe auxiliaries mu ft be here 
exhibited, and muft be learned by heart, as they 
will be very ufeful in forming the compound 
tenfes of the active verbs. 




to be. 
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The prefen t tmfe of this verb is irregular, 
but very eafy, and mull be carefully remem¬ 
bered, as it is the model for the variations of 
pc rib ns in all tcnfes. 

Indicative Mood, Prefent Tenfc. 

Sing. lam. 

(^1 thou art, 
be is, 

Piur. ^ we are. 

Dal ye are, 

OJl they are . 

This tenfc joined to nouns pronouns, or ad¬ 
jectives often coalefccs with them, and bfes 
the initial I clif; as with pronouns, 

Sing, ^a-* ego /am. 

ta tf. 

J Hie tfi , 

Plur. etot fumus. 

Iter ejlit. 

DJsi'-ial Hit furtt. 

With adje<3ivcs, 


/ am glad. 

(CDli. thou art glad, 
.DU* be is glad. 
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we are glad, 

OytiU. you are glad, 
OJi3U* they are glad. 


The negatives are formed by prefixing aJ or 
£ji as j*1 aJ lam not f Sec. but aj ts com¬ 
monly written Cvma) (here is not r as 

a/ '-&** a]j 

CWjy 

Jumaj oXjI 1 

m The path of love is a path to which there is 
* l no end, in which (here is no remedy for 
« lovers, but to give op their fouls." Hafiz,. 


Second Prelent from the defedive to be. 

Sing. 

thou art. 
be is. 


Pluf* 




we site . 


lXaan you are, 
they are. 


Preterite. 


Sing, T was. 

(^djj thou teajt. 
At was. 
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Plur. 



were. 


tXitSjj you were, 
they were. 


Preterite Imperfect. 

LS* ^ <yy ^ Ace- 


Compound Preterite. 

Sing. J / have been. 

* , . i 

B*ijJ or thou hajl been. 
CiuiJ bO^j he has been, 

Plur. ffOjj w have been. 
t>jJ uti^j you have been, 

Ovif sdij they have been. 


Preterplu perfect. 

Sing. ^*X£m bOjj / had been. 

BtVjj thou hadit been. 
Oul bOjj he had been , 

Plur. we had been. 

OjjOJL a ti y you had been , 
OucJui t Cijj they had been. 


Future. 

Sing, F be. 

iijj thou wilt be. 

0»j he w ill be. 
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Plllf. w Will if. 

Ow^Jjcsfc/oa w// ir. 
djj OJ£l^at they 'will he. 


Imperative. 

Sing. or j-< if thatt. 

tXib or tlb let him be, 
Plur. ^ib let uj be, 

OjJiX; be ye, 

OU*i*Lj let them he, 

■* 


Subjunctive or AorLft. 

Sing. ^mU or r. r lbt • 

^ib or thou beest. 

H 

cJwAj or ^ ht ie ' 

Plur. ^Aiib or wf if. 
Ou^ib or <Jujj you he. 
dU£b or OJ^j /ify if. 

Potential. 


Sing. > jj / -would he. 

thou wouldst he. 
iS^J? h* would he. 

Plur. we -would be. 

J 0U would he. 
they would be. 

Future Subjunctive. 
Sing, ^ib s djj IJhallhave been. 
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^£b thou Jbalt have been* 

O^ib he Jball have been* 

Plur. ^Aiib we Jball have been* 

OyyiLi stijj you Jball have been. 
cJJwib 5 bj_i they Jball have been. 
Infinitive. 

Prefent, by contraction to bt 

Preterite, to have been , 

Participles. 

li,b being* 5 <^j been. 

i^) tXw to be, 

ufed in forming the Paflive Voice. 

Indicative Prefent 
Sing, pit / am* 

iSy* 4 t&° u art - 

yii* ^*o he is. 

Plur. JL we are. 

tXu^ you are. 

they arc . 

Preterite. 

Sing. I was. 

i^OJL thou wait, 

OJ* be was* 


Plur. ^iOm! we were ; 

you were . 
bJOvii they were. 
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Preterite Impcrfeft. 

(^_5^ t.CAjj ^ ^ tXw 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. J 5 AS. / have been. 

* JL 

»AS* or B AS* then hast been. 
Cm«I b AS* he has been. 

Plur. ^jI B As* ice have been. 

Ail & A* you have been. 

Ail s AS* Aiit’f i«n. 

Pre ter pluperfect. 

Sing. Arr/i. 

i AS* thou hadst been. 
5 Ai* he bad been. 

Plur. *tXi we had been. 

OjOjj * A& you had been. 
AAAjj b aS. they had been. 

Future. 

Sing. AS* / will be. 

AS. fiiJ« W/r £r. 

Ai A£l^ek ve\U be. 

Plur. AS* we mill be. 

AS. A^[ji.jfPU will be. 

AS* they mill be. 

Imperative. 

Sing. jL be thou. 

let hint be. 


&c. 


VOL. mi. 
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Plur. ^4, let us be, 

CujjH be ye. 

OJj-i, lei them be. 

Subjun&ive, or Aqrift, 
Sing, ^ I be. 

thou becst. 
tVjji be be. 

PJur, we be. 

OojL you be. 

O^jiu they be. 


to be. 


> 5 . 


Infinitive, 

T0 ce ' to have been , 

Participles. 

being. s oJ~ having been, 

or to be taiMtng. 

Aorift, 

ufed in forming the Compound Future of verb: 
Sing, ^L/wiff. 

thou wilt, 
he wilL 

Plur, v>e will. 

you tail!, 
they taiil. 

The other tenfes are formed like tbofc of the 
regular verbs. 
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OF TENSES, 


Ft will here be uftful to exhibit an analysis of 
alJ the tonics of a Peril an verb, and to fhow in 
what manner they are deduced from the infini¬ 
tive, which is properly considered by the orien¬ 
tal grammarians as the fpring and fountain of 
all the moods and tenfes, and which, therefore, 
called in Arabic mafdar or the fource. 

All regular infinitives end in QtXf, 
to arrive, to grieve, qiJ t? fed*. 

The third perfon of the preterite is formed 
by rejecting ^ from the infinitive, he ar¬ 

rived, iXJU be grieved, <Jw, J be feared. 


Ol***ij oj^ij 


I fa id, is the aephyr breathing from the g. 
den ? or is a caravan of mulk coming fror 
K ho ten? 


The letter prefixed to this tenfe is often 
redundant, as La*U*, jj be task the 
mantle, and departed. 

From the preterite h formed the imperfet 
tenfe by prefixing the particles or 
as -Jwwj y~c or be was arriving. 

In the third perfon ^ the imperfect tenfq is 
O % 
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let them be. 

Subjunctive, or Aorift. 

Sing, / be, 

thm hem. 

he be. 

Vlur. we be. 

you be. 

Ou yL, they be. 

Infinitive. 

to be. i Jw, to have been. 


Participles. 

being, taojizg A«7 t, 

or to be willing. 

Autift, 


ufed in forming the Compound Future of verbs. 



OUJ>U^. they will. 


The other tenfes are formed liks thole of the 
regular verbs. 
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OF TENSES. 


It will here be ufeful to exhibit an analyfis elf 
all the to nits of a Peril an verb, and to fhovv in 
what manner they are deduced from the infini¬ 
tive, which is properly con fide red by the orien¬ 
tal grammarians as the fpring and fountain of 
all the moods and teni.es, and which, therefore, 



All regular infinitives end in as j 

to arrive, to grieve, y to fear. 

The third peribn of the preterite is formed 
by rejecting ^ from the infinitive, he ar¬ 
rived, <xJU be grieved, 3 be feared. 



1 faid, is the zephyr breathing from the g.: 
den? or is a caravan of muik coming fro:: 


Khoten? 

The letter c-j prefixed to this tenfc is often 



mantle, and departed. 

From the preterite Is formed the imperfix 
tenle by prefixing the panicles or 


as tXy** ^ or be was arriving. 

^ 0 " p* 

In the third perfon the impejfcdfc tenie is 


o t 
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fome times esprcflcd by adding ^ to the pre¬ 
terite, as he 'mas grieving, 

they •were grieving j this form is very common 
in profe, as 


AjLjp iS^jLi j LLSJ j l_kLj 

dJLiik. *. lJ Jf ■ 


" They were immerfed in pleasure and delight, 
“ and were conftamly liftening to the me- 
" lody of the lute, and of the cymbal.” 

The fame letter (_£ added to the firfl and 
third perfons of the pafl tenfe forms the poten¬ 
tial mood, as / might, evu/J, J&oufd 

or msutd grieve, me might. Off 

grieve ; fo Ferdufj in a love-fong, 

^yj * 

" it I could Deep one night on thy boibm, 1 
*' fhould teem to touch the iky with my ex- 
" altcd head.” 


and Hafiz, 

aiU 0*t» - .£ 




< S&y, u-^. 


JI j 
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t( Thofe locks, each curl of which is worth a 
“ hundred muik-bags of China, would be 
" fwcct indeed if the ir (cent proceeded from 
*' fweetnefs of temper/' * 

■ 

The participle preterite is formed from the 
infinitive by changing a into 5 , as ar¬ 

rived) 3 lAjJJ-i fprinkUd ; from which participle 
and the auxiliary verbs and are 

made fcveral compound tenics, and the pafTivc 
voice; as s O«*jSA» / have Jprinkled, ^ 

I had Jprinkkd) -&L sO^ib / Jhall 
have fprmkkd, rO^ib / was fyrinkkd. 

^.■1 ^ I < Aj 

We have given up all our fouls to thofe two 
indenting narciffus's (eyes), we have placed 
ail our hearts on thofe two black hyacinths 
(Locks of hair). 

The Pcrfians arc very fond of the participle 
preterite; and it is very often ufed by their 
elegant writers to connect the members of a 
fcntence, and to fufpend the fenfc till the dole 
of a long period: in poetry it fometimes is ufed 
like the third perfon preterite of a verb, as in 
this fine couplet; 
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j tjf 

«iij v^r oL» 

il The brightnefs of the cup and the goblet ob- 
*' fcurcs the light of the moonj the cheeks 
** of the young cup-bearers Heal the fpleit- 
11 dour of toe fun/' 

In the ode from which this couplet is taken 
every diftich ends with the word a&J for Oj 
he jirmk. 

In compofillon the infinitive is contracted by 
rejecting as I will fb Hafiz, 

^ Lijj Ltutf db ^**jju 

tXi, ^ 

The breath of ;he we Hem gale will fbon fhetl 
mu Ik around; the old world will again be 
young 

i his fbort infinitive is like wife ufed after im- 
perfonal verbs, as o y 1 }>j'it is pffihte to ds\ 

it is mttjfary to do\ thus Hafiz, the 
Anacreon of Pcrfa, 

°J*** 1 /'*J^ y o!^ ^jsk Ls^ 

^ ^ J* a£-=3 V>sw*J (jLci* 


<f It is impoiliblc to attain the jewel of thy 
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** wifhes by thy own endeavours * it ts a vain 
“ imagination to think that if will come to 
“ thee without afllftauce,” 

and the poet quoted in the hiftory of )i f 



“ The life of man is a journal, in whicu he 
“ mull write only good actions.'* 


The imperative is regularly formed by throw¬ 


ing aw;>j|tht termination from the infinitive, 
as ij-. 1 arrive thou % from to arrive; the 

letter j is often prefixed to the imperative, as 
fay thou i jL> fear thou i fo Ferdufi in 
his noble fit ire againft a king who had flighted 


ii*^s** obi, Ul 





O king Mahmud, thou conqueror of regions, if 
thou feareft not me, at haft fear God! why 
haft thou irfflamed my wrathful temper? doft 
Chou not dread my blood-dropping fword? 
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11 mull be here obferved, that the negatives 
&/ and i are changed in the imperative into .x* 
and as do net ajk ; 

i£j==? j$j 

” I have relt the pain of love; ajk not of whom: 
f * r have tailed the poifon of abfcncc; ajk 
“ thi from whom.” 

Before verbs beginning with T elif the letters 
j * and j arc changed into and 

as before jT are ufed bring thou t .U* Jo 
not bring ; 

JUi 

jOjtj 

41 Boy, bring a cup of wine; bring a few more 
cups of pure wine.” 

sU U 

L/(^ A&S ^laC ht 

C^,'^ jj ^JJj ^ ^ 

'' Say, bring no tapers into our affcmbly, for 
41 this night the moon of my beloved's cheek 
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11 is at its full in our banquet; fptinkle n* 
11 perfume in our apartment, for to our minds 
" the fragrance that cordlanlly proceeds from 
** thy locks is luiikienily pleafinq. 1 ’' 

The contracted participle ufed in compourM 
epithets is exactly the fame with the impera¬ 
tive, as jJj! excite thou, yOJI i_i jLs. mirth- 
txcitimg j j\ injlamt thou, trorlJ- 

iitflami/ig, GetmJrofe y the name of a fairy in the 
Fcrfiiin tales tran flated by Colonel Dow, 

The participles of the prdetit ten He are form¬ 
ed by adding <^,1, 1 or oOJ to the imperative, 
as and oJbw,j o> riving ; which laft 

participle is often ufed for a noun of a diion, as 

ocXJJib a player. 

From the imperative alfo is formed the con¬ 
junctive tenfe or aorift by adding to it the ufual 
per Tonal termination, as from tjjfT come thofy 
f yi m/fv or will come. 

oSfjt aJUj |^5-» 

txfyi £}v 

** When the fun of the wine fhall rife from the 
** eafl of the cup, a ihoufand tulips will 
" fpring fiom the garden of the cup-bearer's 
« cheek," 

By this affedkd, yet lively allegory, die poet 
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only means that “ the cap-bearer will blufli 
« when he fliall prelent the wine to the guefts. 7 * 
For the moil part this form of the Peril in 
wrb, which the grammarians, properly call the 
jorift, or indefinite tcnfe, anfwers to the poten¬ 
tial mood of other languages, and is governed 
by conjunctions as in Latin and English: this 
will be ieen more clearly in the following ex¬ 
ample taken from the life of Nader Shah; 


tylab J j* 

tXgc aS' ctuf.! 

j liJ ui?' J 

zy*-J 

K^SjLtj ,-jj! a/ ajUj lXTjl Odk 

OjsL J® CX+J ajL§J ^Lijl 

Vu#A 4 

^LjJJb kJrofjf J J+ ^ tXJt 

(^Uy? 

O/Lm |^J-J A i l oJ!^£ 1 \^r'fV ' 


“ It is evident to the diicerning and intelligent 
“ part of mankind, that, whenever the affairs 
'* of the world are thrown into confufion, and 
# * fortune favours the defires of the unjuft 
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'* the great Difpofer of events, in the effh- 
** lion of his endlefs mercy, felefks fbme fbr- 
" t unate hero, whom he fapports with his 
il eternal favour: and whom he commands 
“ to heal with the halm of benevolence the 
** wounds of the afflicted, and to fweeten 
“che bitter draught of their misfortunes 
** with the honey of jufbee," 



in which period the words kerded. 


fakhten, governed by the conjunction 
that, 

The prefent tenfe is formed by prefixing 



O gentle gale, pais by the place which thou 
krmvtjly and difclofe the fee rets of my heart 
which thvu knnatjl. 


{V tih 0 


j£= U 
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With that Octet hue which tbta i-arrfl on * c 
rufe of thy cheek, tbtm dratorfi a Ilne „„ 
the face of the garden~rofc. 

. , j C parttcJes t, *r* and are foretimes 

join to ihc verb, and fometimes teparated 

f s ° m wording to the P le^ re of the wdt^ 

J oIji 

P «oll i P i" flJrCS fer whiI ' thou 

nft clofe thine eye. the autumn i * approach. 

tog, and the frefli leafon is faffing away, 

to ^ 1C J" , ' r ‘ P rci * red to the aonft reftrains it 

N^^“ rcle ” fc ’“r/ / hut 

NakAebi ,„ Jfo work calkd ^ ^ 

it To/', of a Parrot, Nj gh , 35, - * 

^ ^ j <*>■ 

°“V ftly ifcjya. 

uejlfe 1 

'*“* ^ «>V^ c-SUt 

° Nakdiebi, a man who defires ,„ enjoy hit 

hb °’ ed "’“ ft be , ad>,vc »"<1 diligent: whoever 
1-hours diligently in his affairs, ml! at tail 
attain the ohieft of his withes. 
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After having given this analyfis of the Per- 
fian verb, it will be neceflary to add a table of 
the moods and tentes as they arvfwer to thofc of 
European languages. 

Verb Active, y porsfden to ajk. 

Indicative Mood, Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing, / ajk. 

gr* tbou f 1 - 

cLyj g^ he Opts. 

Plur, t^y> we a fl- 

you ajk. 

g^ they ajk . 

Simple Preterite. 

Sing. / ajked. 

y tbou ajkedjl, 
be ajked. 

Plur. ytXyy we ajked, 
you ajked* 
they ajked. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. ^1 / have ajked. 

*Ov**4yj j ia ji g Jh e{ f t 

or pOukkw^j 


Or C>mI 




he has ajked. 
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as 


Plur. ^jf we have a eked, 

UjI you have asked, 

OJf they have ashed. 

Preterite Imperfect. 

Sing. I was asking. 

^ ^ thou wast asking, 
he was asking, 

Plur. we were asking. 

LbJAtNji you were asking. 
OJOa^jt ^-p they were asking. 

Pretcrpluperfcift. 

Sing, / had ashed, 

e Ouyiy^ thou hadst asked. 
ilW he bad asked. 

P!ur. f tXy*yj we bad asked. 

Oyiijj bJupm^ you had asked. 
OaCsjj they had asked. 

Firft Future. 

Sing. I pall ask, 

<j thou pah ask. 


be pall ask. 
Plur. we Jball ask. 

you jball ask. 
they pall ask. 
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Second Future* 

Sing. iAawj? JJ *' 

ou-^ *&». ^«* 

p. : rr y Js$>Lii ht will ask. 

Fluv. O^J ^ as *’ 

d>^\y^you will aik , 

•juj« ^ jJLfcUi. ^O' ^ asft ‘ 

Imperative. 

Sing, (jor ^ <fU * 

Owi J> to 

J* , 

Plur. ^y ht ui ask. 

«A*w^ ask you. 
tXL*^j let them ask 

Conjunftivc, or Ac rift. 
Sing, l tnay ask. 

^^*»y thou may it ask. 

tAw ^ he may ask. 

Plur. y w may ask , 

\aw „j ^tfu may ask. 

OUrf ^ ***7 tfJ ** 

Potential. 

Sing. 4jt - 

(J^iXah* -> thou mightst ask . 
(^iAaw rJ. <”*■ 


s» 
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Ptur. we might, &e. ask. 

you might ask. 
they might ask. 

Compound Future, 

Sing, ^b OiWj I jhail have asked. 

W thou jhalt have asked. 

tX^U he Jhail have asked. 

I lur. oOuy«j we Jball have asked. 

(Aa^Lj you jhail have asked. 

they Jhail have asked. 

Infinitive. 

Prefect, to ask, contracted <Aawj o 

Preterite, ^Oam j to have asked. 

Participle. 

Prefent, and asking. 

Preterite, JwWy asked or having asked. 

Paflive Voice. 

Indicative Prefent, 

Sing. / am asked. 

( Sy^> ^5-* otJocsu y thou art asked, 
dijsz, oAy«jj he is asked.* 

Plur. yySSi we are asked. 

‘Ajj-ii ocXa^j you are asked, 

o^AawujJ they are asked. 
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Preterite. 

/ was asked. 


Sing, o 

ou^jj thou wast asked. 
iA£, ocXa^ he was asked. 

Plur. atXywjJ wr were asked . 

tX*Xi. olXa«^j you were asked. 
lXxJu* oeXy-jJ they were asked. 

Preterpluperfedt. 

Sing. ^.CryJ txXi oO*wj. / W asked. 

(j^Oup oti^i fioff &?<&/ ^ff/r asked. 

otXi o<lXa*wj Area asked. 

Plur. oJ^ oOamo^ fl/M 

Ootio«Xi ocXam^j JW &fli asked. 
OJui^j enJdu oAamjJ they had been asked. 

Aorift. 

Sing. / ro^jy be asked. 

iSjy^ OtX*Mi^J /iatf mayst be asked. 
Ojji. ocXa«m^j be may be asked. 

Plur. oJkAM^ ire bmj ^ tfiW. 
tX^L o<Xx*im a ysu may be asked, 
OOjjii /A/y may be asked. 

Second Future. 

Sing. Odu ^[yd» aOu^jt. IJball be asked. 

tXi. oiX^j ifou jhait be asked. 

tXi, lX^I^ ocXa-^j be jball be asked. 

vol. m. * 
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Plur. iXi oOyyM^j w^<7// asked* 

OdL ocXwjjwk /W/ <if asked. 

OJl <-Xa£ UzL oOtA*N~i they Jhallhe asked. 


Infinitive. 

Prefciit, (■jtXij oiJVjwj y to he asked. 

Preterite, q»A*j qoJL to have been asked. 

Negative verbs are formed by prefixing &i or 
S to the affirmative in all the ten lea, as 


Sjng- / do not know, nefeio. 

/■W doji mt knoiv, nefeis, 
cXj1 <A ^ he does not know, nefeit. 
Plnr. W da not knoiv, nefeimus. 

you da not kno^v. nefeitis. 
Oujld they da not know, nefeiunt. 

f ^-^,1 Ai,jf jfcitos/ 

oU A**" qTi-Xj ^3^ 

/ know not why the damfels, tall as cypretfes, 
with black eyes, bright as the moon, have 
not the colour of love, Hajsz. 


OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

In the ancient language of Perfia there were 
very few or no irregularities: the imperative, 
which is often irregular in the modern Perfian, 
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was anciently formed from the infinitive by re¬ 
jecting the termination ecden; for origi¬ 
nally all infinitives ended in ^0 den, till the 
Arabs introduced their harfh confonants before 
that fylkble, which obliged the Perfians, who 
always afFedted a fwcetncls of pronunciation, to 
change the old termination of fome verbs Into 
ten, and by degrees the original infinitives 
grew quite obfolete: yet they ilill retain the 
ancient imperatives and the aorifts which arc 
formed from them. This little irregularity is 
the only anomalous part of the Perfian language, 
which, neverthelefs, far furpafies in fimplieity 
all other languages, ancient or modern, of 
which I have any knowledge. This remark 
on the formation of the Perfian imperatives 
from an obfolete verb, may be ufeful to thofe 
who arc curious in ancient dialed s; as it will 
enable them to trace out a confiderable part of 
lhe old Perfian language or Pehlevian 
which has the fame relation to the modern 
or Perfick, as the Lcelandick has to the 
panifb, and the Saxon to the Engliih and 
which was, perhaps, fpoken in the age of Xe¬ 
nophon. This is the language in which the 
works of Zeratufht or Zoroafter arc preferred, 
and into which the fables of Bidpai or Pilpai 
were firft tranflated from the Indian: but as we 
rejected the Saxon alphabet to admit the Ro¬ 
il 2 
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man j fo the Perfians, when they embraced the 
religion of Mahomet, adopted the cb a rafters in 
which the Alcoran was written, and incorpo¬ 
rated into their language a multitude of Arabick 
words and phrafes. 

The Perfian verbs that form their impera¬ 
tives, and confequently their aorifts, from ob- 
folete infinitives, may be diftributed into the 
following claiTes; the old infinitives may he 
found by adding eeden to the imperatives, 
and the aorifts by adding to them the pcrional 
terminations. 


I. 

Irregulars that form their imperatives by re- 
jefting u O or 


Infin. 

I todnrm afibre 
tofiw together 
^JyT to rebuke 
to embrace 
to cut 

to Jpeak idly 
Julio I to fprinkle 
hwdl to prefi 
0°^=^ ) to throw 


Imper. 

Aorift. 

■T 

Z 



fJ' 

JjT 

r JjT 

tjUt\ 

r*> f 



^Li*j 1 

^LLil 


^JbLsf 


e0 


^Xil 
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Infin. 

Impcr. 

F to Jih 

t^=>T 

JT to bring 

jJT and jT 

Li to toweave 

oli 

qA /£» ^t'ur 

y 

*y to educate 

jjj 

qO to wither 


to be 

y 

(jjOJLji. /a reai/ 

o'j^ 

to eat 

-jy* 

to drive 

ob 

j to buz 

U^J 

to refign 

Sr* 


£| 

eL 

s 

f 

to Jhave 


to comb 


to cleave 

wiUCi 

IjCiySjii to bunt* 


to number 

jU& 

to bear 


to Jlumber 

y* 

(^O to freeze 


^ ><w ^ y f» fc> ^| to prr/f yd** and^jLiJ 


‘J45 


Aorirt, 
& 


r-v"* r J 


«T 

fS- 

r i !i i 

r-yf 

f“il 

iv*“ 

and 

r^“ 

f *" 1 

rs** 




and 


pM 1 * 
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Infin. 

^ l r. thrrw 

UvUXilS 

to perform 
j-iti to ft row 
XjZLf to kill 

to feat ter 
to move 
to remain 
(jtX!U*J to fix 
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Jmper. 


Jj ^ 3 

M 

<jS 


Aorift. 




sTs 

f U 

J 


j t0 Ia y (j^ fM 5 


il 

Irregulars that change j into (£j| 

u ta tr y (^UjT ^u;T 

qOj^T /»rej? (^LT wUT 

O^jjT* 

The participle of this verb, ufed in com¬ 
pound adjectives, is Ot^J \, as tijJ I wl^i* 
fieepjt drowned in fleep . - 

0 AjOJl to befmear t^fodf ^Toul 

0 ^ 4 - to ft ram <^j?U 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aoriil. 

to meafure 



j to polijh 



to praij'e 


l*J*-b* 

tofiroke 


l 

^ajLjrf 

^ to command 

y>v 


toJbov) 


r& 

" r " 1 7 

> to open 

(^Ui^a 

L**£» 


m. 

Irregulars that change t-J into w or j 


{ ^ r ] ,0 Jifluri 
^JuLiT) J 

vy- 1 


to infiame 

■«■ 


to underfiand 

V'r'jb 


l^JuL* to bore 

L-J^j 


This Imperative is 

very anomalous. 

ti pbL*Lb to hajien 



to bhfiom 



to deceive 



to finite 

Uf^= 

■ft 


to He hid 

u-5* 


I have never met with this ftrange imperative. 
yJjLi to find k-jU 
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Infin. 

Imper* 

Aorift. 

V to g° 

JJ 


to dig 

j>^= 

to Jay 

and 


to hear 

^AmJ 

1 * 

(T*** 


IV. 


Irregulars that change ^ into J* ^ 


to exalt 


to inflame 

jj/ 

to learn 

j r T 

to mix 

yT 

to throw 

^loJl 

to gain 


to excite 

>£sJf 

^yasdp' to hang 

^jr 

l^jokLp to play 

JU 

toJiniJh 


to beware 

J^J 

(-jJesrf to boil 

Si 

ipics& to Jtft 

j* 

to take captive 

S*i 

to twijl 

Jb 
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Infin. 
to colUSl 

to pour 
to prepare 


to prtck 
tO buTTl 
to melt 



^^jJC=Ll«i to foothe 

to ttnderjland 
C J'***^^ to Jell 


Imper. 

Acrid-. 

# ** 

jy 

m mm 

t>y 

s>j 

pu 

JL*. 


Jj**** 

pb** 

)j», 

rb^ 

jtcXJ 

r JI^ 

*/ 

&/ 

}'s 

r?y 


r Ui 

LTJ/ 

rV 


V, 


Irregulars that change yii into j 


to Jill 

[Lt XJi t \JJ\ to think 


to Jhvallow 
to raife 
to fuppoje 
'^3 to heffiot 


*■ £ f \ 

^ aVt * $ a f S 


hofe, dijftjs 


jUjI 

r jM 

jUjI 

r J& 


fJil 


r J*ji 



J* 


jXf 


and~j1*\l 'Be 

r ji^ 

M 

j * j '-*^* 
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VI. 


Irregulars that rcjcft (j* 


Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to plant 

d 


,^XJjT to adorn 

isijr 

(&T 

^ lyA i to be necejfary 

& 

f* 

<^X»*jLi to accept 

<£U 

ijU 

p- 7 

L*j to deck 





t^> 

to know 

0 lo 


to grow 

<Sjj 


to live 

& 


to viajh 

i£y* 

fir* 

Ki y>y^i=> to weep 

<A^ 


to refembU 


r u 

to view 


rr^ 

VII. 

Irregulars in 

<yJ- 


^tX^T to create 


rV r 

to gather 


r** 

QtJuii to fee 


r* 

^ dktjf'to chczfi 
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VII [. 


Irregulars in j that rejed 


Irtfin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to accept 

r\ 


to take 

re 


IX. 

Irregulars that change into 

3 

to leap 



to be delivered 

°J 

r*-' 

to be willing 

o|^=>. 

f\jU 

to lejfcn 

*\f 


X* 

Irregulars that change 

into < 

or OJ 

t® ascend 


r*"*? 

/a Sind 

Olaj 


■ft * ' 

to 


r^>* 

u to break 


J&t 

yJ^UJ to cavfe to fit down 


^UJ 

to Jit down 


m A * 
- jl i 


XT. 

Irregulars that add i£ 
to be bom ti# 
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Infin. 

Imner. 

Aort/i, 

(jOl^to f<arf/i 

<S^ 


to open 




XII. 


Irregulars that 

rejedt 


0 oUif to/*// 

Ool 

r 31 

fjdLiutjl toJiattd 

CvmjI 

4 


(jdUu j to fend 

OvhwjA 

#4- v 

r-f 

to place 

dJ 

& 


XIII. 


Irregulars not reducible to any clafs. 


to prepare 
0 0^»T to come 
^jCkf to be 

to rife 
to give 
to Jlrike 

U 


[ to 

- hA^LA^u ^ 


tale 




* to mix 


jjti S'to do 


irul 




break 


JUT 

fr 

(>Li 

Sli 

oj 


o 


u» 


0 “*/* 


r JUT 

fir 

.*:.f a 

r • 

m 9 

C J 


r 

^Xvi£s 
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In fin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

^C>Xf to rot 

OJL^ 

[ *Ob£z> 

to die 



- t. 

v an d" s. to write 

“a ;L 

u~ty 



Example of an irregular verb* 
yaften tofind, ContraQed infinitive Obb 

Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing. ^>b I find, 

^ thou findejl, 
tX)b he finds, 

Plur. ^ob we find. 

^ you find, 

OJbb ^ they find. 

Preterite. 

Sing, ^bbb I found, 

^Xsb thou founds si, 

Ccb be found, 

Plur. ^Jbb we found, 
iXffii b you found. 

OJJbb they found. 

Future, or Aorift. 

Si ng. jl> I Jball or may find. 


SJ4 
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^ab tbmflsalt or tnayti find, 
dub be Jhall or may find. 

Plur. xve Jhall or may find. 
lXajIj you Jhall or may find. 

OJLb they Jhall or may find. 

Imperative. 

<-j[j or i_jU ifini thou. dyub find you. 


Participles, 

Prefcnt, Lb or finding. 
Pretence, aLL having found. 


A' OusL L 


It is better for me not to turn my face from 
patiencej it may happen that i may find 
what my heart deli res. 


The contracted participlef, as it has been be¬ 
fore obferved, arc of great ufe in the competi¬ 
tion of words; as^jJLl mirth-exciting , 

from twhich in Arabirk. fignifics mirth , 


and the participle of to excite: but 

of rhefe elegant compounds I fit all fpeak at 
large in the next feclion. 
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OP THE COMPOSITION 


mu 

DEB IVAT ION OF WORDS. 

One of the chief beauties of the Perfian lan¬ 
guage is the frequent ufe of compound adjec¬ 
tives ; in the variety and elegance of which it 
furpalfes not only the German and English, but 
even the Greek. Theft? compounds may be 
multiplied without end according to the pleafure 
and tafte of the writer; they are formed either 
by a noun and the contracted participle, as 
Jti or heart-alluring^ or by pre¬ 

fixing an adjective to a noun, as **9^ 
jhum-[melting ; or, laftly, by placing one fub- 
ftatitive before another, zsjlSjdS'rofit-cheektd. 
Since one of the nouns in a compound word 
is often borrowed from the Arabick, a man who 
wifhes to read the Perfian books with iatisfaction, 
ought to have a competent knowledge of both 
languages. I (hall fnbjoin a lilt of the moll 
elegant compounds that I cair rccollcfl; hut I 
inuft exprefs moil of them in Englifh by cir¬ 
cumlocutions ; for though we have fume com¬ 
pound epithets which give a grace to our poetry, 
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yet in general the genius of our language items 
averfe to them. Thus J&T from jfT a 


fawn » and ^5*=^. an eye, a Fcrfian epithet, which 
anfwors 10 the Greek ixn&ms, items very harfh 
in Englifh, if we iranilate it fawn-eyed ; Lady 
Wort ley Montague’s tranflation * stag-eyed is 
not much better, and conveys a different idea 
from what the cartern poets mean to exprefs by 
this epithet. 


Adjedtives compounded of nouns and participles, 
gul eflMn Jheddingfiowers. 
durr eflhin /prinkling pearls. 


Jt-j j^goher cffMn fcattering gems. 
teeg effhan brandijhinga feymitar . 
khon effhan dropping blood. 
Jjr Jo* dil azar ajflicling the heart. 
j\fT jin azdr wounding the foul. 

c_j(j tab efken darting fames. 

^Jol bcckh efkdn tearing up roots. 
^♦jJol OvJLwj ieng efken casting stones. 

f oyJ’' :3h efken throwing down mountains. 
^jJjI <A^* merd efken overthrowing heroes. 

amber agheen full of ambergris. 


* See her LcUcts from CgEifUnLtnoplf* 
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1 ^ ur ^ r ^ghecn full ofpkafara. 

jj f mu rad av^r fulfilling our de/ires. 

Jti dil aver stealing hearts. 

\j 1 jehan arS 7 

^T^ aWarJ \ 

|^rf mejlis ara gracing the banquet. 

f^l Jo dil ara rejoicing the heart. 
fi/T JO dil a ram giving rest to the heart. 
LJ I O^aj nebcrd azma experienced in battle. 
t-*» f rub asi appeafing theJpirit. 

UiT jan asi giving rest to the foul. 
dji I khon alud Jprinkled ’with blood. 
OjS \ jrUc gubar alud covered with dust. 

OJ ( iLai. khata alud stained with crimes. 

\fi\ ruh tfza refrejbing the fpirit. 

fjil C^s:^ bihjet efza increafing cbtarfulmfs. 

£behr afhob disturbing the city > 

elegantly applied to beauty, to which likewise 
the poets give the following epithet, 

JJJ T ^ z increafing daily. 

j\ **, ler efraz raifing his bead. 

J gerden efraz exalting his neck. 

Jf Jlr alcm efruz 7 

or jjj\ ^JdUndnfcW® 
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gitl efrtiz inflaming the Umverfi, 
jjfl ' marikch efrtiz kindling the flight. 

Jjjf qU*^j boftan efruz inflaming the garden: 

a beautiful epithet for the anemone. 

Jj-f' dani/h amuz skilled in fcience. 

jy* f __/b kar amuz expert in affairs, 

BiiJ** muzhdeh amees mixed with joyful 
tidings. 

This pnrticiplejA^Tis u/ed in a great variety 
of compounds. 

j*r *' nihet ameez giving rest, 

jtffs' /item ameez full of threats. 

fhehd ameez mixed with honey . 
j*ff\ UiOj rcng ameez mixed with colours , 
that is, deceitful. 
jj r , pertu endaz darting rays. 

JloGl dch/het endiiz striking withfear, 

JIOJI (jiij I atc/h endaz casting out flirt. 

Js\j! jfl teer endaz Jhooting arrows. 

zulmet enduz gathering dark - 
neff) an epithet of the night. 

jjOJl ibret enduz attracting wonder. 

iluilt engecz exciting rejpeB. 
khuius engeez promoting fa¬ 
cer if y. 
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a^o fitne cngcdz rating a tumuli , 

^ajCI o-iA^r** khejlet engeez caufng Mufes 
to Tjf\ 

y : ^ 1 tr>l**=k khefekan engtez making the 
heart heat. 

Ay 

iiUjI irftiad engee2 producing fafety. 
merdum obar devouring men, 
j£n afereen /Arf created the foul, 
Jd dll ber ravijher of hearts. 

JJf, sdyeh perver » the fade, 

an epithet for an ignorant young man who has 
not feen ihe world. 


Jfjjt ulema perver cbertjhing learned men. 

jjj ten perver mitrijhtng the body, 
fj i£hk baz fper ting with love. 


L&Jt puzilh pezeer accepting an txcufi. 

tu ranch perdiz compqfing tunes, a 
mufiern, 


JltVj {jesd* fekhun perdaz ccmpofmgfinances, 
an orator. 

tX*j JJu nekil bend compiling narratives t an 
hiftorian. 

tXc adu bend that enforces his enemies. 
aJvo fitne beez fpreading fedithn. 
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j*j Ja£. alar beez jhedding perfume. 

o;OU nidereh peera colhBing memorable 
events. 

cJJjju afom&n peyvcnd reaching the 

sky. 

alem tab inflaming the world, an 
epithet of the fun. 

jiA deuletjui wijhing prefer tty. 
Ju^gul chcen gathering rafts. 
djjXdi Jhukufeh cheen croppingfowers. 
, ^^-v fekhim chcen colleBing -words, 

an informer. 

fehcr khecz rifng in the morning. 
khofh khan fweetlyfnging. 
jlOJly^ jehandur poffefing the -world. 

AXJtJ nukteb dan skilful in fublhtici. 

khurdeh been feeing minute objects. 
fekhun ran lengthening his dif- 

courfe. 

^!^*Lf~kamran gaining his defers. 
jj_j q^zL khun rtez jhedding blood. 

•t'j flicker reez dropping fugar, 

jjj goher reez faltering jewels. 

jjj \j kjCLl alhk reez Jhedding tears , 
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ghcmzeda difperjtng care. 

Itij c^JJi subnet zed 3 difpellmg d&rknefs. 
xjyhj rihzen infejling the way t a robber. 
jim jsf * 4 fihr saz preparing htchontments. 
0 U»JJ> dilfitan ravifhing hearts. 

diktka inflaming the heart. 

JJjL jan fhikar a hunter of t fouls. 
OLiij umr fhikaf defraying life-. 

oL: fef ftiiken breaking the ranks . 

■V 

^sr’l enjum Ihumir to thefan in 
number. 

kar Chinas skilful in bufmefs. 
{J»jf flicker fururti felling fugar. 

khod furufh hoofing of bimfelf. 
jJeU nazer fcreeb deceiving the beholder. 
j\ 0 £=» jiger gudiz melting the heart . 

^fo^s U*o fummagudaz impelling a calamity. 
zeya kufter fpreading light . 
akm geer fubduing the ’world. 
Lii£=JtA dilku£ha rejoicing the heart. 

jjil k£= kiihver kufha pro¬ 


vinces. 


ijsfli aurung niiheea fitting 

throne. 


on a 
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&4&S viraneh nifljcen inhabiting a 

defert, 

l^A^r rehnum^ Jhowmg the way. 

ghereeb miv&z kind to strangers. 
J[y berbut ntivaz tuning a harp. 
t-jL^U^kikn y&b that finds what he dfires. 

It. 

Words compounded of adjeftives and nouns, 

k^JU khob ruyi with a beautiful face. 

°jfi= ib pakcczeh khui having pure 
intentions, 

khofh kbiii of a fweet difpfitwn. 

pakdamcn with unblemijhed virtue, 

j\j 1 4-Jysk khob a viz with a p leafing voice. 

*^b 'yy- khob ray he -with a pleafantfcent. 

khofh elhan with fweet notes i 

“ e P ltJlet °f the nightingale, as in this elegant 
tliftich, 

\jilzz-\ u iji JaLt jj' 

TJ^e brightnefs of youth again returns to the 
bowers ; the rofe fends joyful tidings to the 
nightingale with fweet notes. 
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khofh reft a r walking gracefully, 
ihireenkar with gentle manners. 
0*^0 fliireen dihen with afwtet mouth. 

oU* fiah ehdhm black-eyed. 


The compounds of this form are very numerous, 
and may be invented at pleafure. 


III. 

Adjedives compounded of two nouns. 

Each of thefe epithets is a fiiort limilc. 

l$X> tfjj p^ ri ™y» ) with the face of an 
iff P ffri peyker j angel. 

ifj peri ruthsar with the cheeks <f 
an angeL 

Gem (hid kuMh with the diadem 
of Gemjhia. 

M<i Dara hifhmet with the troops of 
Darius. 

^ meen s*ik. with legs likef her. 
y^ ^ ie ker kb with lips of fugar, 

tut ' fi u ^ r talking like a parrot. 

guncheh kb with Ups like rofe-huds, 
i£jJ iyy* fcmen bdyi with the feent of jffa¬ 
mine. 

yi ftmen ber with a fafom likejefamine. 
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gulrokh with cBeths like rofes. 
iSjjJ '.gulruyi with a rofyface. 

mufhk buy! with the fcent of mujk. 


ljjjLj yak Lit leb with Ups like rubies. 
JO jtJL fheer dil with the heart of a lion. 


When we confider the vaft number of epi¬ 
thets that maybe compounded after thefe three 
forms, and that thofe epithets are often iifed 
for fubfimtives without a noun being exprefled, 
we mult allow that the Pcrfian language is the 
richeft in the world. Thefe compounds are 
thought fo beautiful by the Perfian poets, that 
they fometimes fill a diftich with them, as 


C f yJ jU* ifjj oL* 

A damfel with a face like the moon, feented 
like mu Ik, a ravifher of hearts, delighting 
the foul, fedudng the ftnfes, beautiful as the 
full moon. 


The particle hem together , prefixed to 

nouns, forms another elegant clafs of compounds 
implying fodety and intimacy , as 

hemaftiiyan of the fame nejt, 
hem&hcng of the fame inclination , 
hembezm of the fame banquet. 
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hem pi iter lying on the fame pillow* 

hemkhabeh Jleeplng together* 
hemdem breathing together , that is, 
very intimately connected. 

The particles U not, ^ link , and yj W/A- 
are placed before nouns to denote privation* 
as lW' U na umecd hapetefs, wbLi U na Ihin&s 
ignorant a^I Li na fluikuftch * rofe not yet 
blown i L^^' kembeha of little value, JJLs 
kem akil with little fenfe j e/Li yJ bee bile 


fearlefs t 0 U y» bee amfin mtralefs: this par¬ 
ticle is often joined to Arabkk verbals, as yJ 


Jjj bee tammul inconfderate, y? 

terteeb irregular. 


Example, 

LsrO> jtl y j*bi tiaj 

Ou^ 

Henceforth, wherever I write thy name, I will 
write fetlft, unkind, and fiithlef* 

Names of agents are generally participles 
aftive in oOd, as oOJjUi fazendeh a Lotnptof-r j 
or they are formed by adding yJ ger^LT gar, 
or 0 U bdn, to a fubftantive, a $ Jjj agold- 
fmith,j\X r \S a writer, qL^L? a gardener. 
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Nouns of aCtion are often the fame with the 
third perfon preterite of a verb, as j 

%% &td Jellmgt o^j O^T earning 
and going. 

Adjectives implying pofidhon or plenty are 
formed bv adding to nouns the terminations^U 
®^ r i (j*0^ keen , tXL, mend, kjjTu nak,^,!. var 
or -dJ Ver * hajhful, Jorrov.July 

learned^ i 'emmous t 

Mpeful t jy{^ having life. 

The Arabick words Jt S ZUj u-^U fahyb, 
and J^| dil prefixed to nouns form likewife 
^djeawes of poifeflion, as maffick, 

drgmtate prreditus, JL^ i^U beautiful, ve- 
nuftate prsditus, J*| ^ f apienti a 

pradjtus. We may here obferve, that the In¬ 
dians ufe a great variety of phrafes purely Ara- 
blck * lome as proper names and titles of chiefs 
and princes, and others as epithets or con/hnt 
adjuncts to fubftanrives ; fuch arc the names 

aJjOJI £==** Sbujaheddouk, aJjOJI --y- * Nej- 
mcddoula, aJjcXH Shemfeddoula, 

Serajeddoufa, which frgnify in Arabick 
t*e j&rre, the far, the fun, and the lamp of the 
Me; fuch alfb is the title which they g, ve 
Lord Clive, SJuJ Zubdatulmulk the 

fyu.tr 0 f tht kingdmi hi the fame manner they 
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it Idem mention the province of aJUJLj Bengali. 

without adding, bv way of epithet, GiXJl 
jcnnetulbdud the paradife of regions, an Aratvck 
title given to that province by 
Aurengzeeb* 

Some adjectives are formed from nouns by 
adding iyj as I fery, gulden, 

made of emeralds. 

The termination aj! added to fnbftantives 
forms adverbs that imply a kind of fimilitude, 
as AJUUfti prudently, like a prudent man, 
courageoujly, like a man of courage. 

Adjectives of fimUitude are formed by adding 
UT afa, Uj fa, or ve(h, to fubftantives, as 


UT ydaa amber a fa like ambergris, LJT L1 

like mnfk, L*i f cJa, like paraJ/fe; L*> ^ 

magick; yij azc^ like a rqfe-bud, yi,or 
like the moon. 

Some adjeCtives and adverbs are formed by 
nouns doubled with the letter t elif between 
them, as up to the brim, j*J from the 

beginning to the end, or ^jSUjS 

many-coloured. 


Example* 

^JhuuLu iLo } 

ujjj* 
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u f 

q >' y-C 
A garden, in which were the deareft rivulets, 
an orchard in which the notes of the birds 
were melodious; the one was full of many- 
coloured tulips, the other full of fruits with 
various hues. 


The two firil lines of this tetraftich are in pure 
Arabick. 

The termination 
goon, denotes colour 
coloured) emerald-coloured. 

From the compounds above mentioned, or 
any other adjectives, compounded or fimple, 
may be formed abftraCt fubilantives by adding 
< S * as 

■m- 


^Ls fam, as well as .tor 
, as JLkXf or 0 y3Lf' rofi- 


bajhful\ 
learned, 
oU< black, 

bajhfulnefs, 
learning. 


^sfcLy* blackncfs. 


If the adjeftive end in a the abltraCt is made 
by changing B into as AjLCj new, ^jdU^y 
novelty. 

Other abft rafts are made either by adding j\ 
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to the third perfon of the paft tenfe, asjfltXiti 
fgbt^ J&xffpetch, motion i or by adding 

y£ to the contracted participle, as ref, 

u i*jU**i praife t ywUjt temptation. 

The letter 1 elif added to fome adje&ives 
makes them abftradt nouns, as warm, U S* 
‘warmth. 

Nouns denoting the place of any thing are 
formed by the terminations iihin, ^l<A 

dan, j\) zar, olTgab, or ja, as 

negariftan * a gallery ofpi&ureu 
beh&riftfln the manfan of tbejprmg. 
a bower of rofes. 

..JtA JJL fhekerdfm 7 

\ a chest of /agar. 

or JJi* IhekeriMnj 

fumbuliftdn a garden of hyacinths. 

^UO *.jfU fheeriftiin the country of lions. 


* The 6« fir It of thefc names are the title* of u winy eied- 
janl hooVi: the Brharillan and Guliflin are poetical campuGiiuiu 
by J&ai and Sad! t the Negaiiflin ii a *my entertaining mifndliny 
in profe and eerie j md the Shekerdin it a mifeetlmnrtn* work in 
Arabick upon the history of Egypt: a* to the SumbulifttB, t hm 
fern it quoted, but reeollcft neither the fubje#; nor the name of 
its author. The Greeks tome limes ga*c thefe flowery lilies to their 
boohs-, thus Famphilui pubhflied a treilife on different Uibjrfts, 
which he called Ai>yw,f jX^ w W«s; and Apoflolius com¬ 
piled mi ‘ Wia ,g ddJOy « pnitfi (fndrtf, <tr a eollefVroa of 
ptovtihi. and fenttacei. 
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ginniit&n fairyland, 
guizar a bed of rofes, 

lalehzar a border of tulips* 
aL^k-OiLx ib&dctg&h a place ofworjhip. 

^ ^hab jA the place of Jleep, a beef. 

The learner mull remember, that when thefe 
compounds are uied as ddlindt fubllantivcs, the 
termination of the plural, and b of the ob¬ 
lique cafe, mult be added to the end of them, as 

Sing.. Norn. 1 a girl with fweet 

ObL (Jjso j lips, 

Plur, Nom, girls with fweet 

Obi. tips. 

The Perfian verbs are compounded cither 
with nouns and adjectives, or with prepofitions 
and other particles. The verbs chiefly ufed in 
the firft fort of compofition are to do, 

OsijjT to bring, ^J&hl to have, to 

*uke, to order, o 0 ^to devour,, 0 0j 

to stnke , 0 dy to bear, tajbew, { ^ddiS 

©r tjOuO^p to become, 0 O^Tto come, D OyO 
to fee, to take, and tofind. The 

moil common of thefe is which is 

joined in all its inflexions to a multitude of 
Arabick gerunds or verbal nouns, as well as to 
Per hail adjectives and participles, as 
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ikriir kerden to cmffs. 
intiz&r kerden to expetl. 
rujti kerden to return. 
tcmfim kerden to complete, 
jt por kerden to Jill. 

lJT^j terk kerden to leave. 

tulu kerden to rife (oriri). 

Thus Hafiz, 
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^ Liluj 

jj6 

L.f* 

(^>u*** vii^i ^ 

Tt is morning; bo y t JSU the cup with wine: the 
rolling heaven makes no delay, therefore 
liajten. The fun of the wine rifes from the 
caft of the cup: if thou feekcft the delights 
of mirth, leave thy deep. 

hujum aver den to ajfault. 

Ob yfid averden to remember. 
wi3^ ajeb da(hten to wonder. 

mazur dalhten to excttfe. 
O»o. hefed berden to envy. 
oUacI itikdd berden to believe. 
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ghcmm khorden to grieve, 
(jOjjii oJ&tj** feugend khorJen tofuiear, 
t-y&L* i&Ljj rufhcn fakhten to enlighten, 
\jZzJm ji ter fakhten to moijlen* 

c^UXJf iltif&t numuden to esteem. 

yyjJL£=> yi*$LX# medliuih geflitcn to he of* 
t unified. 

yOuO 0^ gernnuk gerdiden to be 

ajjli&ed . 

<AxX> pedeed Imcdcn to appear* 
yOjti ihfan deeden to he benefited. 

yJob perverifh yaften to he educated. 

y _j La ktrmr griften to be confirmed. 

The verbs yiVi and are very fre¬ 

quently ufed in competition, as yti) o^xJ 
narch 2eden to call aloud\ hkr fer- 

muden to amfider-, thus Geluleddin Ruzbchdr, 




dj o^xJ jj tj' 

= ' 




While the nightingale tings thy praifes with a 
loud voice, I am all car like the ltalk of the 
rote-tree. 

and Hafiz, 1 
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Confider attentively; where is a rofe without a 
thorn? 

Some of the particles, with which verbs ape 
compounded, are fignificant* and others redun¬ 
dant and ornamental, as 

(jl>v«T jO der n me den to enter, 

der £verden to carry in. 
der khaften to require \ 
jO der yfiften to underhand. 
tjOv<fr ji ber ameden to afeend. 



place* 

In the prefent tenfe of a compound verb the 
particle is Inferted between the two words 
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Plur, ^5*^ we fill. 

tXfiJ' you Jill. 

fi they JUL 


Sometimes the two words of which a verb is 
compounded are placed at a great diftancc from 
each other, as 


jjULc^p Jljji ^ t jAj ^—iiaAj Lya 

I^U lOld jj (jjLjLh j ^ Ai^ 

" O weftern breeze, fay thus to yon tender 
44 fawn, thou haft confined us to the hiNs and 
** deferts." 

where s difdf the preterite of tv 

confine, rel^gucr, is fc pa rated by three words. 
The noun has a number of different fetifes* 
and is therefore the moft difficult word in the 
Perfian language $ it fignlfies the head, the top, 
the point, the principal thing, the air, define, h me, 
'will, intention, £?<r, and fometimes its meaning 
is fo vague that it feems a mere expletive, 
though the Perfians undoubtedly feel its force. 

There are derivative verbs in Perfian, as in 
Hebrew and Arabicb, which may be called 
caufali ; they are formed from the tranfitive 
verbs by changing into and fome¬ 
times into as 

^(AajLj to Jhine* (^jOuyLjlj and 
to ceu/e to Jhine, 
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to arrive, to caufe H ar¬ 

rive, to bring, 

JU SiAt 

\J~>J Jfii D^| f* JJ* L&* 

O heaven! bring that muJky fawn back to 
Kboten; bring back that tali waving cyprefs 
te its native garden. 


OF PERSIAN NUMBERS. 

The numerals and invariable parts of fpeech 
belong more properly to a vocabulary than to a 
grammar; but for the ufo of fuch as will take 
the trouble to learn them by heart, 1 will here 
fubjoin the moft common of them: 


1 

l 

wiC yck 

one. 

Y 

V 

jd du 

two. 

r 

£ 

a#w feh 

three. 



chehar 

four. 

D 

B 

penge 

five. 

1 


ysJii foelh 

fix. 

V 

J 

oJJs heft 

/even. 

A 

c 

he Hit 

eight. 

1 


aJ nuh 

nine. 


T 2 
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5^ dch 

ten. 

II 

u 

sOjlf yAzdeh 

eleven. 

IV 

■ ■■ 

duazdeh 

twelve. 

IP 

d 

hOJa*« fizdeh 

thirteen. 

if 

Ou 

ehehardeh fourteen. 

10 


atijjU panzedch fifteen. 

n 


zdjfJL ihanzedeh fatten. 

IV 

> 

8 Ool£ hefdeh 

fruenteen. 

IA 


heihdeh 

eighteen. 

fl 

b 

nuzdch 

nineteen. 

F« 

a 1 * 

Cwm bee ft 

twenty. 

1*1 

ir 

c^**wubeeft y ek twenty-one. 

P* 

J 

^fce 

thirty. 


r 

chehcl 

forty. 

Oi 

u 

pcnjah 

Mr- 

1* 

O" 

v ”■*/;*/;. ihcfht 

faty. 

V* 

£ 

OUa$ he ft Ad 

feventy. 

A 1 

w 

OUiJb heftitad 

eighty. 

1' 


Oji naved 

ninety. 

1m 

*p 

Ow fad 

a hundred. 

V" 


Jucjd dufad 

two hundred. 

Pm 

o* 

Ouoam feefed 

three hundred. 

^M 

V±l 

chehar fad four hundred. 

DM 

o 

OwziLi pa niad 

fat hundred. 

**M 

* 

c 

Ihefhiad 

fa hundred. 

Vm 


0*a*j& heftftd 

/even hundred. 
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A" hefhtfad e\ig&t hundred, 

qn L dua^j nuhfad nine hundred. 

I"* £ hezar a thoufand. 

Ini# £j j\&> oiA deh hezar ten thoufand, 
I'"" j}^O^o fad hezar a hundred thoufand. 
or \lf3 lac 


ORDINALS. 


C «+»ckd nukhuft 

frst. 

-jO dmim 

feemd. 


third. 

cheharum 

fourth. 

penjum 

fftb. 


All the other ordinals are formed in the fame 
manner, by adding ^ to the cardinal numbers. 

ADVERBS. 

^L**j bestsr much. tifjjf endek little. 

Ijsz^I eenja here. Isr'T*dnji there. 


b er ySp ^ 

tX£U yd^l iz"® *«V 

If I could fend my foul to that place, how tri¬ 
lling a prefent would it be ! 

b==^l Jl ez eenja hence. 
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eensu hither, 
cuja where or whither. 

her cuja ke wherefeever, 
becrun without. 

t^Tjt ez &nja thence. 
jf>ST &nsu thither. 

ez cuja whence, 

Vjj* derun 1 

or qj_;OJ l cnderunJ 

OJLJ 4 ** atXyl^ 

ojj ^ 1 £ , /^ rr 

The nightingales were warbling in the garden* 
and the fawns were fporting on the hills, 

A? ^° rU t [ helm, bala above. 

or <i 2J 1 forud) 

That evil which comes from nbove is not cviL 
tiltWj bamdSd 

ol/cs** 1 fehergah > in the morning. 

or^sr*" feher 3 

bUwI* fhamgah in the evening. 

{£& dec yejlerday. 
fjtM peifh before, 
qjhLH eknnn now. 
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Uji chin when. 
hiui ferda tc-mornnv. 

Ij+j pcs after. 

*UoT angab then. 

hemdndem direffly, 

herkez ever. 
hendz yet. 

l> ta until. 

(Jjb barer once. 
hem alfo. 

herkezneh never. 

0 Tjt lXxj bid, cz an afterward, 
hemeifheh always. 
dcigerbab again. 

** neez even. 

The following fix adverbs are nearly fynony- 
mous, and Signify as, like , in the fame manner as j 

^2=*^ hcmchu, 
cheneeii| 

chcnanchehj 

V 

hcmchun, 

hemchcne^n, 
chcnankeh. 


yf cm where? 

Sf. chend how many ? 
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jf.f ez behri cbe on what account ? 

chun how ? 

yXLf eenek behold! 
y^ mcgher perhaps. 

hem 1 

1 r together. 

and behero ) 

chera ‘wherefore ? 

chegunek bow or what. 

yXf' ca£h would! 

l<AU~c mebada left By chance. 
lyM tenha alone. 

CONJUNCTIONS, 
j a or va and, 
b ya or, 

^ hem, or neez aifo. 
jf \ egher, or^Tjgher if. 
t=*.S\ eghercheh, O^S' ghercheh though. 

U ennui, lei ken, Jj bel, aXb 

belkeh hut. 

hercbcnd, aJOJLs^ herchendkeh 
although, 

benabejeen therefor*. 

of keh finer, 
yf* megher unltfs. 

Qi-jr pes then, moreover. 
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I yj zera becaufc. 
j^jaz except, 

PREPOSITIONS. 

)\ ez or jjrm, by, of. 
pes after. 

beh, or k-j be, joined to the nouivwjn 
b bi with. 
iSjKf?* petlevi mar, 

(^1 ^ berai* bejehet/or. 

cy> Jl ez jehet,^j jl ez behr 0*1 account 

°f' 

0 U, me Ian between. 

Oj j forud beneath* 

zeber 

aber, or y upon. 

ijitsj pdfh before , 
be without* 

^ci der in. 
if,j*** sui toward, 
f zeer under » 

nazd flftf/v 


INTERJECTIONS, 

bt eii, ayohi obi 

or LijjO dereega. alas t 

f\ alt ah ! 
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Thus in the tale of the merchant and the parrot 
by Gdaleddin Ruroi, 

ULyiS ^1 j UjjO iS' 

gr* JJ ^*** 

Alas t alas! that fo bright a moon fhould be 
hidden by the clouds! 

fugin and efsfts are likewife 

interjections that exp refs grief; thus in a te- 
trailich by the fultan Togrul Ben Erflan, 



J 

c fjjj I/j’ V T 


Yefterday the prefence of my beloved delighted 
my foul j and to-day her absence fills me 
with bitternefs; alas J that the hand of for¬ 
tune fhould write joy and grief alternately in 
the book of my life! 

This great hero and poet was the lafl king of 
the Scljukian race ; he was extremely fond ol 
Feraufi’s poetry, and in the battle in which he 
loft his life, he was heard to repeat aloud the 
following verfes from the Shahnama : 
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jjf \&* 

^Jjub f h**~ 

<Mj* f*~' ^iv 

• J^y ja- *** 

When the dull arofe from the approaching 
army, the cheeks of our heroes turned pale; 
but I raifed my battk-ax, and with a fingle 
ftroke opened a paJfrge for my troops: my 
Heed raged like a furious elephant, and the 
plain was agitated like the waves of the Nile. 

* Xht-fe Kn« »nt quottd by ilHerbeiot, |>. HK9. *«* l 1 *'? "* 
written differently in my manuferipl of Ferdwfi, wKwh i ban* ben 
followed. 
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OF THE FERSIAN SYNTAX. 

THE C'-riftraftion of the Ferfian tongue is 
^ery eaJy, and may be reduced to a few rules, 
molt of which it has in common with other 
languages. The nominative is ufuaJly placed 
before the verb, with which it agrees in number 
and perforr, as in this pious flntence of a Fer- 
£an philofopher, 

tS' ^£=1 BiA-cT jty jl 

0 (_W! ^ I ^ tAjlti OULsL 

b=^T Cij^L J ^ Jj\ aj' ba^T 

* *Jt 

Wherefore art thou com-: f if thou art come to 
learn the fcience of ancient and modem 
limes, thou haiL not taken the right path ; 
doth not the Creator of all things knew all 
things ? and if thou art come to feek him, 
know that where thou firft wajt Jixed, there 
he letis prtfcnt. 

yet it b ren urkable, that many Arabick plurals 
are coaijJered m Perfian as nouns of the fingu- 


* &* i id is BxbllDibf ejnc Oriemile, p* 
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lar number, and agree as fuch with verbs and 
adjeftives, as 

<S& \zy^J J* -jW? r J* 


By the approach of fpring, and the return of 
December, the leaves of our life are conti¬ 
nually folded. 


where vjy the plural of i- 2 jj a leafl go¬ 
verns OtVjillv in the Angular. 

There is another ilrangc irregularity in the 
Perfian fyntax; the cardinal numbers areufually 
joined to nouns and verbs in the lingular, as 
}jj a tboufand and one days. 

LziL^ tijuXSS 

oJTj aJDlviAi;; 


If the gale ihal! waft the fragrance of thjr locks 
over the tomb of Hatiz, a hundred tbufani 
flowers will fpring from the earth that hides 
his corie. 


Thefe idioms, however, are by no means na^ 
tural to the Per Can, but feem borrowed from 
the Arabs, who fay, aLLJ ^ aJ I a thoufatfl 

and one nights . In Arabick too a noun of the 
plural number, if it fignify a thing without life, 
requires a verb in the lingular, and that of the 


2S6 
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feminine gender, for the Arabiclt verbs have 
dill in dt genders like nouns* as 

The rivers murmured, and the branches were 
bent to adore their Maker. 


■A; 


Their cups overflowed with wine, and my eyfcs 
with tears. 

Moft aftive verbs require the oblique cafe in 
f> after them, as 

Jti Ojl o 1 

If that feir damfei of Shiraz would accept my 
bean, I would give for the black mole on her 
cheek the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara. 

It has before been obferved (fee page 201 ) 
tfaat the is omitted if the noun be indefinite 
cr general, ^j a cup ; but that it is 

iaferted, if the thing be particular and limited, 

b^ he fi iled the cu ?' CJ£am P les of 

occur in almoft every page. 

All nouns or verbs by which any profit or ac¬ 
quisition is implied govern the oblique cafe, as 

IjU&T jn Ay* ^ 

b^i L'W- 
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Yes! whenever the Ain appears, what advan¬ 
tage can there be to * Soha, but his being 
hidden ? 


The following remark relates to the pofition 
rather than to the fyntax: in a period of two or 
more members, each of which might end with 
an auxiliary verb, the firfl of them commonly 
contains the verb, which is under flood in the 
reft, as 



j 


The disadvantages of hafte are many, and the 
advantages of patience and deliberation [are) 
innumerable. 

The adjective is placed after its fubfiantive, 
and the governing noun is prefixed to that 
which it governs, as tSj_/ a besutifid 

facty tjS'<Sj-> r ^t/cent of a reft ; but if this 
order be inverted a compound adje&iye is 
formed, as iSjJ Vi? 2 ** furrfoctdt {jCgAS'roft* 
feenttd. 

Conjunctions which exprefs conjecture, con¬ 
dition. will, motive. See. require the conjunct¬ 
ive, or potential mood, as 


* S}H* ii tkt A/ibkk fitm* for a fCfj fmiU *nd «fafture JUr £1* 
h- of tfa« Great Bearn 
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JJ *£= ^ 


ft 

<&?* y $ 


jjl^V. >Oj 

++ 

If I had known rtar thy abfcnec would have 
been fo iorrowful and afflicting, I would not 
have departed from thee a fingle day; I would 
Dot have left thee a Angle moment. 


Proportions and interjections are fixed to 
nouns in the nominative cafe, as 


fss. j\ a» *JU.bS=a j jLfiwcii 1 

jl <si j 

<S&j& ^L^jI Jii ja j\£=*jjj 

I have heard that two doves lived together bt 
one ndft, a’tid whifpered their fecreis in one 
chamber - t the dull of jealoufy had never ful- 
lied their minds, and the anguith of misfor¬ 
tune had never pierced their hearts. 


^£±jO£=l> U jiS 





* L^-^J i« an Arabick word figni(yin([ a turn, a ch\Jn£{ t fl 
raftA, euziitfis; Inner ** wd 
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The fpider holds the veil in the palace of Czfar; 
the Owl ftands fentind on the watch-tower of 
Afraiiab. 

Thefe are the principal rules that I have col* 
led d for the Perilan language; but rules alone 
will avail but little, unlefs the learner will ex- 
tmplify them in his own rde arches; the only 
office of a grammarian is to open the mine of 
literature, but they who wifh to poflefs the 
gems mud endeavour to find them by their own. 
labours. 


*& TWVifh, (ignjJy to reliece tie gaerdt by ikeftmds 
dntwi and trumpet i. This office is given by the poe t lo the 
Ai that of asor chamberlain ij elegantly afSgned lo the 
fpidtr, Some copied have tnflead af OOjJ whieb 

leading would make very good fenfe* bul dtftroyi the beauty o (tin 
■IbiGon. 
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A PERSIAN FABLE. 

Jjdj j uUcb 

The Gardener and the Nightingale. 

Osjl 

fj Jt j (*/j 

^ (C c^*JliXu r l ^amjj 0 r 

t 

f*? 

(£\jj 

J-A* [ C^J yi^U^laC 
Jiap <SjJ <*£^3 tiC j 

c u >^!r -? J 1 * 

cM^ ^ (_yL**}Li 

<*&* ^0^ _A*£ y^£ay 

J {£y. J 

JUT <£b U&c Uc; j£^ d T U D bxb 
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A literal tranjlatkn of the foregoing Fable. 

The GARDENER and the NIGHT¬ 
INGALE. 

It is related that a. htifbandman had a fweet 
and pleafant orchard, and a garden more frcfh 
than the bower of Irem. The air of it gave 
mildnefs to the gales of the fpring, and the 
fcent of its herbs that refrefhed the Ipirits, con¬ 
veyed perfume to the very foul. 

VERSES. 

A bower like the garden of youth, a bed of 
roles bathed in the waters of life, the notes 
of its nightingales railing delight; its fragrant 
gale fhedding perfume. 

And in one corner of his garden there was a 
rofe bufh freftier than the lhrub of defire, and 
more lofty than the branch of the tree of mirth. 
Every morning on the top of the rofe bufh the 
rofe blofTomed, coloured like the cheek of 
heart-alluring damfels with gentle minds, and 
the lace of lily-bofomed maids fccnted like jcf- 
famitje. The gardener began to fhow an ex¬ 
treme fondnefs for thefe excellent rofes, and 
laid, 
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192 




JW 


j& ]Jy o-^W 

t^li.1^ *$j$*~c u^6lc y w tSjJJ 

_jO iSj_J Ls^S - ^? < -^ e ' 

ijv£= axjcs^ 

bj ] J^VJ 


*^>’ *Jj?£ J < -\fJU 


UT 9 




Uu 


Cawa^ Ay^jjcX *Xi= JwJLl 

f 

0\j>jL i j! iXAm^P ^j4# 

luJjyt JkJ ^Jl^jjl 

CU^ilXj (J^LviXi. 

<£j \/« y^JO 1^*^ J 

°J^J 

<J^UpIA aAju. j 

£!/*• 

oigj o ^1*1 

^J^-Jj ^Uu** ^Jja^ jjj 
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A DISTICH. 

I know not what the rofe fays under his lips, 
that he brings back the helplefs nightingales 
with their mournful notes. 

One day the gardener according to his efta- 
blilhed cuftom went to view the rofes; he faw 
a plaintive nightingale, who was rubbing his 
head on the leaves of the rofes, and was tearing 
Blunder with his iharp bill that volume adorned 
with gold. 

A DISTICH. 

The nightingale, if he fee the rofe, become* 
intoxicated; he lets go from his hand the 
reins of prudence. 

The gardener viewing the fcattered condition 
of the rofe-leaves, tore with the hand of eon- 
fuficn the collar of patience, and rent the mantle 
of his heart with the piercing thorn of uneali- 
nefs. The next day he found the fame action 
repeated, and the dames of wrath occafioncd by 
the lofs of his rofes 

AN HEMISTICH, 

added another fear to the fear which he had 
before. 

The third day, by the motion of the nightin¬ 
gale's bill. 
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A^** jO 0 T jl 

j ^ ^ »!>>* r io B o^r 

(j*X> ^jftXy^O iX^s ijjl Ju-* AjI tXi 

O^J_^ fjujAS** 

*¥ tf 1 oLi ^ 

<JjU CUjjXJU i^aw A2*. Jl Bii^ g«jpfc 
olyii £.1^1 C^s^ O yo y\ Uxi. 
i*o Cum ajUii 

j Ciwj t_*LLI aJLs^Is 

jl y »Ow1^k/" JUs^ (/ ^=Jti ^yLsu* i/ ^>f 

Oi/ 0 U*0 *0 Cj± j^A\ y, U 

V 9 J ^ J^3?> 

y a/C y OJljj t^ililC Ou^laj J^C 

Jj*#* l^-ly j jt-XiL jbo jl 

^ U^J i£jj (^5-* qI^Xi; AiiyJ^jO *_X£ 
u' jL ’"- Oot^i tijO J fOv^y' t^jx* Oj*> 
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AN HEMISTICH. 

the rofes were plundered, and the thorns only 
remained. 

Then the refentment caufed by the nightingale 
broke out in the breaft of the gardener, he Set 
a deceitful Springe in his way, and haring 
caught him with the bait of treachery, he con¬ 
fined him in the prifon of a cage. The dis¬ 
heartened nightingale opened his month, like a 
parrot, and faid, Oh, Sir, for what caufe had: 
thou imprifoned me ? for what reafon haft thou 
rcfolved to diftrefs me? if thou formeft the de¬ 
lire of hearing my fongi, my own nell: is in thy 
garden, where in the morning thy bower fhall 
he the hou fe of my mufick j but if thou haft 
another idea, inform me of what thou haft in 
thy mind (an Arabick phrafe). 

The gardener faid. Dolt thou not know how 
thou haft Spoiled my fortune, and how often 
thou haft dift reded me with the lofs of my fa¬ 
vorite rofe? it is right that thy a<ftion Should be 
requited, and that thou being Separated from thy 
friends and family, and fecluded from all joy 
and diver/ions, Ihouldft mourn in the corner of 
a prifon; whilft I, afflifted with the anguilh of 
Separation from my darling flowers, weep in the 
cottage of care. 
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JJb JU* 

U jL/j jtj t-lli j<} U 

0“**^,/* ^Uu ^Jf c^JLT JJLj 

A^s jj Q*jASr* fUOjf 

3j> Jb*. ^JU* 


^Jai 

U**W iSjJJ sOk^=» Oyji£* 

(J*-Udi «wtev j ^^-TJU JU CXh«J> 

OkAj*y yiJ I tXi^=> ^j£iai a£=> 

U^J Oj£s» C^cAj a£» ytj 


stX * r O^** Jo ^ ^1 

oi^A^of;b ^bj J^oy"'ojjTijJJU 

f Kjr° ^ ouiXj j 

O^ ^1 in"^ ^ 1 ^f| 1^ (J^ 

a/'k^jCs yj J& A=s 0 f^ 0 ^ dub 
^J=^J^JJ^jf_l)j\ AjUiT^bb^r 

Os<jlC L? JssT* 0 T ^U&y . u j-' w y, 

cMj (^t yZtkf' w=ob Ouwjti J^xJb 
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A DISTICH of HAFIZ. 

Mourn, O nightingale! if with me thou rc T 
gretteft the Infs of thy friend, for wc are two 
mournful lovers, and our employment is 
weeping. 

The nightingale faid. Depart from that refold- 
tion, and confidcr, that if I am itnprifoned for 
fuch an offence as tearing a rofe, whii will be 
thy punishment if thou reared: a heart a funder? 

VERSES. 

He that formed the fky by exa£t meafure, 
knows the right rewards for good and evil; 
whoever docs well, good will come to him ; 
and if he does ill, evil will attend, him. 

This difeourfe taking effetft upon the heart 
of the gardener, he fet the nightingale at li¬ 
berty. The bird tuned his voice in his free 
fratc, and faid, Since thou haft done me this fer- 
vice according to the feme nee (in the Alcoran), 
Is there any recompcnfe for benefits, but bene¬ 
fits? it is neccffary to reward thee for it. Know, 
that under the tree where thou ftandeft there is 
a coffer full of goldj take it, and Ipend it to 
fupply thy wants. 

The gardener fearched the place, and found 
the words of the nightingale to be truei he then 
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l JtrVstJJ* l MJ **U>Ta/w<k* 

y jij J& J 


&S* aL*jJToj fy*T 


J<Ll* ^oJtJI JjJ ItM 



jjjj t^= LaS U 


1 Ou^ J \y$ Vj? 

£*} Oji. j jAlOZ *j j OJL, ** 

OkAmJ 
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faid, 0 nightingale f what a wonder It is, that 
thou couldft fee the coffer of gold beneath the 
earth, and not difeover the fpringe upon the 
ground I 

The nightingale faid, Doft thou not know 
that (an Arabick 1’cntence) when fate defceiids, 
caution is vain ? 

AN HEMISTICH. 

It is impoffiblc to contend with fate. 

When the decrees of heaven are fulfilled, no 
light remains to the eye of un demanding, and 
neither prudence nor wifdom bring any advan¬ 
tage. 
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OF VERSIFICATION. 


The modem Perimns borrowed their poetical 
measures from the Arabs: they are too various 
and complicated to be fully explained in this 
grammar; but when the learner can read the 
Perfian poetry with tolerable eafe, he may re¬ 
ceive further information from a treatife writ¬ 
ten profelledly upon verification by <^CUivj 
Vahidi, who was himfelf no contemptible poet. 

There are nineteen forts of metre which are 
ufed by the Perfians, hut the molt common of 


them 


arc or the iambick meafurej^ys^ 


or the trochaic k me a lure, and jsd a 
metre that con fills chicly of thofe compounded 
feet which the ancicr.ts called 'Ejn.rairtfj, and 
which are compolcd of iambick feet and fpon- 
rlees alternately, as a via tor is pueilUrurfi. In ly- 
rick poetry thefe verfes are generally of twelve 
or fixteen fyl tables, as 


ojL ajU 

jd dUi I CjjU ^ <■ ^ * - 1 , | 
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Bebut na [ fel kakher ] seba zan tur | re 



Zt jadl zu\ j H mufhkTnelh | chi tab uftad | 
u der dllha. 

When the zephyr difperfes the fragrance of 
thofe mulky locks, what ardent defirc in¬ 
flames the hearts of thy admirers ! 

They i'omctimes confifl of fourteen fyliables in 
this form. 



Ta ghunche ] ekhendanet 1 devlet be j ke 
khahed dad 

AI IhakhT j gu.1T rana | cz behn | ke mJruyl 

Ah ! to whom will the finding rofe bud of thy 
lips give delight? O fweet branch of a tender 
plant! for whole rife doft thou grow? 

or in thit. 



as 


*i 


> Jj 3 s* *** 
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Golhem he | me her hull ] ney u nagtna ] ti 
chengueft 

Chelhmem he ] me her lalT J to u gherdfc | 
fhl jam eft 

My ear Is continually intent upon the melody of 
the pipe* and the foft notes of the lute: my 
eye is continually fixed upon thy rubied lip, 
and the circling cup. 

This kind of mcafurc is not unlike that which 
Sappho ufes in thofe elegant lines quoted by 
Hepheltion, 

rijyxjj* fLLa?Ff| ■'Si/roi iwaaai rav 'rf&i 

Dsiw tap *Ptra msuSis fip&frtav 31 'Affttirar, 

which he leans thus, 

Fksixit a in (nj, ctrril Sv I linn xpirutv | rs* ’rhr 
tuba itpsi I ex nutij fa* l i„n T frA | #|ira». 

Other lyrick verfes contain thirteen fyilables in 
this form, 

as 

O-T^ v/> 

Scba be teh | nelti peer J i meifordflx ] amed 
Ke musTmi | tarbudlh | u rvazu no£h J amed 

The zephyr comes to congratulate the old 
keeper of the banquet-houfe, that the feafon 
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of mirth, joy, wan tonne ft, and wine is 
coming. 


or, 


as 


r-r—i 


l)J^ atiJl > Lw» 

1A* ^LjUj j Qj£=J jm 

Seba belikf J bogoii an | gazalT ra | nira 
Kc set becouh | va by a ban | to dadeT J mar a 

This couplet has been tranflated in an other part 
of the grammar. See p. 274 . 


The Periians fome times uie a mcafnre con¬ 
ing of trochees and fpondees alternately, like 
thefe verfes of Catullus and Ariftoph anes, 

Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit 
eras amet. 


'Ofif 1 jfmvfai ’Afljraj iKtuxw^xat fbwy. 

thus Hafiz, 


^ <X.T y y\ 

Aber azari her &med badl neuruzj vazecd 

The vernal clouds appear, the gales of the 
plea fant fcafon breathe. 


But the moft common Per/ian verfe contains 
eleven fyliables, as 
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Chunkeh gul reft va gullfUn dergurefht 
NcQienvi zan pcs zebulbul ferguzelh* 


When the rofes wither, and the bower lofes its 
fweetncfs, you have no longer the tale of the 
nightingale. 

In this lad meafure are written all the great 
Perfian poems, whether upon heroick or moral 
fubjefts, as the works of Ferduii, and of Jdmi, 
the Bo/lan of Sadi, and the Mefnavi of the ex- 
cellent Geldlcddin. This fort of verfe anfwers 
to our ctmmon lieroick rhyme, which was 
brought to (o high a degree of perfection by 
Pope, and which the Englith poets will do well 
to retain, instead of adopting the lels harmonious 
mcafiires of other nations. 

I have dwell the longer upon the different 
forts of verfe ufed in Perfia, becaufe there are 
few- books or even common letters written in 
the Pentan language, which are not interfperfed 
with fragments of poetryj and becaufe all the 
Per Gan verfes mud be read according to the 
panics of fcanfion: thus the following elegant 
couplet quoted by Meninlki, 


1/ ^ t SJJ S& Li' 
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rnuft be pronounced, 

Tebader the | ne her taree ] buved zulfce J 
tera fad cheen 

Ke fazec ber j gulee furee | zefumbul P“ I 
dc checti her chccn 

with a ftrong accent upon every fourth fyllablc; 
and it may here be observed, that the Tertians, 
like the French, ufually accent the hfl i, liable? 
of their words. 

As to their profody, nothing can be morceify 
and Ample i their vowels I eii^ j van, and ^ 
ya are long by nature; the points, which they 
commonly fupprefs, are naturally fbort \ and 
every fhon fy liable that ends with a con tenant 
is long by pofition; as jL^ Shiraz, JuJL» 

sumbul, dehan, semen: but the 

Perfians, like other petts, have many licences ; 
they often add a fhort vowel which does not 
properly belong to the word, as in the firft ode 
of Hafiz, 

iAUd! ^ J j ve I afiadu muflikdha, 

and t-e Jt=a. cXa/I<3 Izz? cuja danendi hallma. 

They alfo fhorten fome long fylkblcs at plea- 
fure by omitting the vowels 1 elif, j viu, and ^ 
vql . m, x 


3fW 
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ya; thus beerun, which is a fpondee, 

becomes an iambick foot when it is written 
^ beriin : in the fame manner ' s 


OJj? 

and <^lAj for 


The omiffion 


of f clif is more common; fo bj is put for 
and for as in this beautiful 

couplet. 


Aijj ^ 


** Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around; 
“ « hat favour can ft thou expert from for- 
“ tuner” fo fpakc the rafe this morning; O 
nightingale! wliat fayed thou to her maxim? 


in which lines t -’- \ is ufed for 


jbeddittg jlrivers t and ajTjsd^ for the 

morning. 

I fliall ciofc this fcdliou with fome examples 
of Perii.in verfes from the or bemijlkh, 

to the or cde t which differs from the oJWjS 


or elegy in nothing but the number of the dif- 
tiehs, of which the ode feldom contains fewer 
than five, and the elegy feldom fewer than 
twenty. 1 fliall not fet down thtfe examples 
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at random, but /ball lei eft fucb as are remark¬ 
able for beauty of fend men t or delicacy of cx~ 
predion. 




AN HEMISTICH. 


<3^ 1 a ^=- tXLcsr 1 

He that plants thorns will not gather rofes. 


CXo A DISTICH. 


tyVW J _y j ^fj^l£=a 



**=y v (Sjj l*^=* 
Ls**^ CU^ 

+ m 


The caravan is departed, and thou fleepeftj the 
defert lies before thee; whither wilt thou 
go? of whom wilt thou a/k the way? what 
wilt thou do? how wilt thou exift ? 


A TETRASTICH- 

A^JJ OJ&=, jj A^j 

A*jl (JOtijyJ AJ^ V 1 . 
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At the time that the dawn appears, dofl thou 
know for what reafon the bird of the morning 
complains? He fays, that it is fliown in the 
mirror of the day, that a whole night of thy 
life is palled, while thou art loll in indolence. 


Another. 


JoLsJ odijT 


l)ol> thou defite to be free from forrow and 
pain ? hear a maxim more valuable than a 
precious gem : Defpifc not thine enemy* 
though he be dtflrefled; and truft not thy 
friend, if he be proud and malevolent. 


in all the Perlian elegies and odes the two 
lirft heinillichs have the fame rhyme, which is 
continued through the whole poem at the end 
of every JiitLh- A lliort piece of poetry, in 
u hich the two fir ft Sines do not rhyme together, 
is called AJiiaj a fragment ; as this elegant fable 
of Sadi on the advantages of good company: 


Lfjjj 

CwjO j\ lXmhJ 
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One day, as I was in the bath,a friend of mine 
put into my hand a piece of feented clay*. 
I took it, and faid to it, ** Art thou mu He or 
" ambergris? for I am charmed with thyde- 
“ lightful feentd 1 It anfwered, ** I was a 
“ defpicable piece of clay ; but I was iomc 
" time in the company of the role; the 
“ fweet quality of my companion was com- 
*' municated to me; other wife ( fhould have 
** been only a piece of earth, as I appear 
14 to be/' 

When both lines of each couplet rhyme to¬ 
gether through a whole competition, it.is called 
jJJU as in the following examples; 




■+ 

icfa the Piri^ani ^rfume with rflsace of roles, ami uft in ibc 
biihi in flead of foap. 
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j c^*«f fJ _j<>1 &5 


Such is the nature of inconstant fortune, neither 
her mildnefs nor her violence are of long 
duration! She exalts no one whom She does not 
at laft opprefs ; for She is light in her affect¬ 
ion, but molt lurfli in her hatred. 


w 

^ q| ooU j af«aj 

Lpty ^ (JJ ^ J* 


The happy * Feridun was not an angel; he 
was not formed of mufk or ambergris. He 
gained his reputation by jufttee and liberality: 
be thou juft and liberal, and thou wilt be a 
Feridun. 


*J* JjT^U J J [j ^= X i 


* Art anrient kitfgr of Fcrfta, highly fckbrilfrl fur his mi wot 
virtues, llw learned and craflent d*Hcfb*loi has midei n-UUke 
in his. tranflaijpn, of thefe lined {fee ibe article Farr*kh ill his Bib* 

up 

Htfhcijut: Grice tale j fne not rwidlefiing lie fcnif of ^ ^ iiAff?,. 

hr made a proper natne of ir, and telts uj itai Farratih wai a mao 
wh:<m line Feiiijj]| me Cider a* a perfefl model of JoEIslo and mag- 
nBnimikj,, 
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l^ ,0j 

1 " ^ 
v-~AwOt Li (jiO^ I 



c 


(-J I ^Lkitj^ I^U^e 

% /^ J |y* 

c;k *'~L ,< - i b£jj^ c>y> 

J L^* O^- 
Cj^j"'* d^k* u 1 J* 


Kjrj^y J- 

There was an affectionate and amiable youth, 
who was betrothed to a beautiful girl. I 
have read, that as they were failing in the 
great fea, they fell together into a whirlpool. 
When a mariner went to the young man that 
he might catch his hand, and Ctve him from 
perilling in that unhappy juncture j he called 
aloud, and pointed to his miff refs from the 
midff of the waves; “ Leave me, and take 
" the hand of my beloved." The whole 
world admired him for that Speech; and 
wilen he was expiring he was heard to fay; 
** Learn not the tale of love from that wretch 
** who forgets his beloved in the hour of 
( * danger/’ 
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Theie examples will, I hope, be fufficient to 
undeceive thofe who think that the Afiatick 
poetry confifts merely in lofty figures and flowery 
dcfcriptions, There is fcarce a JcfTon of mora¬ 
lity or a tender 1‘cntiment in any European lan¬ 
guage, to which a parallel may not be brought 
from the poets of Alia. The verfes of eleven 
fyllables, which are ufed in the great Perfian 
poems, always rhyme togetlier in couplets. It 
is tmneceflary in this lection to give an example 
ot the Feriian or tfcgy, as it differs only 

in its length from the or except that 

the CafTideh often turns upon lofty fubjedts, and 
the Gazal compriles for the moll part the praifes 
of love and merriment, like the lighter odes 
of Horace and Anacreon, The moft elegant 
compofers of thele odes are Jami and 

—^ Hafiz, each of whom has left an ample 
collection of his Frick poems. 1 may confi¬ 
dently affirm that few odes of the Greeks or 
Romans upon limilar I objects arc more finely 
polilhed than the fongs of thefe Perfian poets: 
they w ant only a reader that can fee them in 
their original ilrclk,and feel their beauties with¬ 
out the diliulvantage of a tranfhlion. I (hall 
tranferibe the firft ode of Hafiz that oft'ers itfdf, 
out of near three hundred that I have para- 
phrafed: w hen the learner is able to underftand 
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the images and allufions in the Perfian poems, 
he will fee a reafon in every line why they can¬ 
not be tranflatc.1 literacy into any European 
language. 

eX4ly J S' 

oCil! ^ 

0 U«*j j (jV*. \-*Ja 

oV^jly 

<yr*J± 

iiXudLy dJ ^ 

_jb b 

ifyr^-J^'j <j**y, 

W OuM&^Sfc. Jk-S J 

OwUj O^AS^ 5 

t^«jJb <Jut£ CW) Aj^ 

u~j^ 


idiba. 




Aju 


o . 


Odi-W Jl 

The rofc is not fweet without the cheek of my 
beloved j the fpring is not fweet without 
wine. 


The borders of the bower* and the walks of the 
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garden, are not pleafant without the notes of 
the nightingale. 

The motion of the dancing cyprefe and of the 
waving flowers is not agfccablc without a 
mlftrefs whole cheeks are like tulips. 

The p re fence of a damfel with fweet lips and a 
roly complexion Is not delightful without 
kiiles and dalliance. 

The rafe-garden and the wine are fweet, but 
they are not really churning without the 
company of my beloved. 

All the piitures that the hand of art can devife 
are not agreeable without the brighter hues 
of a beautiful girl. 

Thy life, O Hafiz, is a trifling piece of money, 
it is not valuable enough to be thrown away 
at our fcaflv 

The lift diftich alludes to the Afiatick cuftom 
of throwing money among the guefts at a bridal 
feaft, or upon any other extraordinary oeca- 
fion: the Periuns call this money jlij nisar, 
and him who collects it nisar cheen, 

1 fhall conclude this grammar with a tranfla- 
tion of the ode quoted in the fe&ioii upon the 
Perfbn letters; fee p. l£|(j. 
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If that lovely maid of Shiraz would accept my 
heart, I would give for the mole on her cheek 
the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara- 

Boy, bring me the wine that remains, for thou 
wilt not find in paradife the Tweet banks of 
our Rocnabad, or the rofy bowers of our 
Mofellii. 

Alas! thefe wanton nymphs, thefe Fair deceivers, 
whofe beauty raifes a tumult in our city, rob 
my heart of reft and patience, like the Turk* 
that are ieizing their plunder. 

Yet the charms of our darlings have no need of 
our imperfect love; what occafion has a face 
naturally lovely for perfumes, paint, and ar¬ 
tificial ornaments ? 

Talk to me of the fingers, and of wine, and 
feek not to difclofe the fecrets of futurity; 
for no one, however wife, ever has diicovered, 
or ever will difeover them. 

I can ealily conceive how the inchandng beau¬ 
ties of Jofcph affected Zoleikha fo deeply, 
that her love tore the veil of her chaftity. 

Attend, O my foul !, to prndtyit counfcls; for 
youths of a good difpofmon love the advice 
of the aged better than their own iouls. 
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Thou haft fpoken ill of mcj yet I am not of¬ 
fended; may Heaven forgive thee! thou haft 
(poken well: but do bitter words become a 
lip like a ruby, which ought to filed nothing 
but fweetnefs? 

O Hafiz! when thou compofeft verles, thou 
fee me ft to make a firing ot pearls: come, 
fmg them fweedy: for Heaven feems to have 
filed on thy poetry the cleamefs and beauty 
of the Pleiads. 

The wildnefs and fimplicity of this Perfian 
fong pleated me fo much, that I have attempted 
to tranfkte it in verfe: the reader will excufe 
the Angularity of the meafure which I have 
ufed* if he confiders the difficulty of bringing 
fo many eaftern proper names into our ftanzas. 

I have endeavoured, as far as I was able, to 
give my tranflation the eafy turn of the origi¬ 
nal! and I have, as nearly as poffible, Imitated 
the cadence and accent of the Perfian meafure | 
from which every reader, who underftands mu- 
fick, will perceive that the Afiatick numbere 
are capable of as regular a melody as any air in 
Mctiftafio. 
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Sweet maid, if thou wouldft charm my fight. 
And bid thefe arms thy neck infold ; 
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That rofy cheek, that lily hand 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bokhara's vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

Boy, let yon * liquid ruby flow. 

And bid thy penfivc heart be glad. 

White cr the frowning zealots fay: 

Tell them their Eden cannot Ihow 
A ft ream fo clear as Rocnabad, 

A bow’r fo fwcet as Mofellay. 

Ohl when thefc fair, perfidious maids. 
Whole eyes our lecret haunts infeft. 

Their dear deftru&ivc charms diftp lay, 

Each glance my tender breaft invades. 

And robs my wounded Ibul of reft. 

As Tartars feize their deft in’d prey. 

In vain with love our bo loins glow; 

Can all our tears, can all our fighs 
New luftre to thole charms impart? 

Gan cheeks where living roles blow, 

Where nature fpreadi her rich eft dies. 
Require the borrow'd glols of art ? 

Speak not of late—ah! change the theme. 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

* lJ-A* □ mtlftd rah jj U a cnmrnaa rails fal 

wine in Itn Fcrlrati piKtij S« sk3c22_ 
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Talk of the flow’re that round 13 s bloom: 
Tis all a cloud, 'tis all a dream; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 
Nor hope to pierce the facred gloom. 

Beauty has fuch reliftlefs pow'r. 

That ev’n the chaftc Egyptian dame* 
Sigh’d fer the blooming Hebrew boy: 

For her how fatal was the hour, 

When to the banks of Nikis came 
■f A youth fa lovely and fo coy! 

But ah ! fweet maid, my counfel hear; 
(Youth fhould attend, when thofc advife 
Whom long experience renders fage). 
While mufick charms the raviflfd ear, 
While fparkling cups delight our eyes, 

Be gay; and fcorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel unfwer have I heard! 

And yet, by beav’n, l love thee Bill: 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 

Yet fay, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which ftnams uf fwcetnvfs fill. 
Which nought but drops of boncy lip? 

Go boldly forth, my fiinph- lay, 

Whofc accents flow with artk-fs cafe, 


* T iSfitha^ Polish aj'i wifi.% 
f Jafeph. ca-ted by IV-Gam an4 Arabians. JuTuf* 
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Like orient pearls at random fitting j 
Thy notes arc fwect, the datnfels fay, 

Bat, oh, far fweeter, if they pleafe 

The nymph for whom thefe notes are fung! 
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A CATALOGUE 


THE MOST VALUABLE BOOKS 

THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 

Oxf. The Publfck Libraries at Oxford 
Par. The Royal Library at Paris, 
Lvnd, The Britifh JVIuieum at London, 
Priv. The Collections of private Men, 


HISTORY, 

LLaJI oUpjj l j I 1'^—- 

Thi garden of purity by Mirkhond.—A general 
hiftory of Peril a in fevcral large volumes 

Oxf \ Pty\ 

y} <V,U y£=\ 

rhc llrtl “7 o' ‘ho life of Sultan Acbr r, by tfe 
learned and elegant Abu Fazl. Oxf 

(^■£>1 LyjUli 

4 ,!cfcri f4 of ‘he Indian Mnpirc, written by 
the order of Sultan Aober by a fociety of 
Ikrlful men.—A tranflation of tilt, book would 
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be extremely ufeful to the European compa¬ 
nies that trade in India, as it contains a full 
account of every province and city in the do¬ 
minions of the MogJ, of his revenues and 
ex peaces, both in peace and war, and of all 
the cuitems and ceremonies in his palace; 
together with a defer ip t ion of-the natural 
productions of his empire. Oxf. 

The aBions of Sultan Baber \ written either by 
himfelf, or under his infpedion.—1 his book 
contains a minute account of that prince's 
wars, and a natural hiilory of his dominions. 
Oxf 

The hijlsry of Cajhmir , by a native of that ex¬ 
traordinary country.—A very curious and en¬ 
tertaining work. Oxf. 

The hiftory of the lives of the Pcrfcm kings, 
from the head of the Sefi family to the death 
of Abbas the Cruel, improperly called the 
Great. Oxf 



The fdcB chronicfc, —This work is an excellent 
VOL. in, 


Y 
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hiftory of Perfia, and has been translated into 
Arabick and TurkiJh. Oxf 


iJuaXii 

A £hort hiftory of Perfia, in one volume, by 
Khandernir, a learned and agreeable writer. 



The heart of Ajflories.—A copious liiftory of the 
Perfian empire, written in the middle of the 
fifteenth century by Abdallatif, a native of 
Cazvin. 

The hook of victory ,—A hiftory of the life of 
Timur, commonly called Tamerlane, written 
in a moll beautiful and elegant ftylc. 




An account of the lives of the Pcrftan poets, by 
Dev let (hah of Samarcand. Par. 


The hiftory of the life of Nader Shah, king of 
Peril a, written by Mirza Mahadi, and trau- 
fLted into French by the author of this 
grammar. 
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POETRY. 

4*iLi oLi# 

Shah Narnch. A collection of heroick poems 
on the ancient hiitories of Perfia, by Ferdufi. 
See the Treatife on Oriental Poetry, in Vol. 
VIII. Oxf Prh. 

oUX/" 

The works of KhakAni, a fublime and fpintea 
poet. Oxf. Prrv. 

The odes of Hafiz: fee the treatife above-men¬ 
tioned. Land. Ox/ Par. Prh. 

i/iXXtn CLjLJLSa 

The works of Sadi; containing ^i^JLTqt ike 
bed of rofes, or the garden, and 

or the rays of light. The two firil 
of thelc excellent books arc very common j 
hot I have not feen the laft: they are all upon 
moral fubjeGs, and are written with all the 
elegance of the Perfian language. Oxf, 

The works of Ahli; containing, 

ySsP* lawful magi k, 3 poem. 
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A/ljjj j fofZ* the taper and the moth , a poem* 

Lk^Uai '^AjS' a beak of ehgies. 

LLfUJ ji a book of ode 


The works of Jami; containing, among others, 
^^jOI iiinjX^ the chain of gold, a poem in 
three books. 

j *uai> Selntan and Abfal , a talc. 

the life of Alexander . 


j tie loves of fofeph and Zu~ 

leica, a very beautiful poem. 

^JUJ the loves of Leila and Megenun, 
■ ¥ 

ijUj'A o coHeSion of odes, 
the manfion of the fpring. 


iixsd the gift of the noble. 

the manners of the juft. Oxf, 




A book of elegant odes, by Mir Chofru. Oxf 


cryj 

A poetical work called Mefnavi, upon feveral 
fubjctts, of religion, Kiftory, morality, and 
politicks i compolcdby Gelaleddin. furnamed 
Rumi.—This poem is greatly admired in 
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Perfia, and it really defer ves admiration. Oxf, 
Prh, 


The poems of Anvari, which are quoted by 
Sadi In his Guliftan, and are much el teemed 
in the Eait. 

^ ^UaJ 

f" * 

The works of Nezami* containing Gx poems: 
L^jJUiUJf jl^>*l fecrets of lovers, 

/ J Cj tbe /even faces. 

^ j jj»£ i. the loves of Cfafru and Shirk, 

the life of Alexander, 

. ^JLJ Leila and Megenun, a tale. 

tres f urt °f ftcrets. Lend, 

Prh. 

4-*Li 

Fendnama, a book of moral fentences, not 

unlike thofe of Theogenis in Greek, by 
* * 

t .jj<AJ fOu^ Ferideddin Attar. ‘Load. 

Or/i “ 4 

The works of Catebi, containing five poems: 

the jmdlion of two fees . . 
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i-jU Btl the ten chapters, 
v. u L c j beauty and love. 

the conqueror and triumpher, 
f JjX-'sa j the loves of Baharam and 

Gu ten aum. 

There are many more hiftorics and poems 
wr.iten in 1’erfian ; but thofe above-mentioned 
are ti:e m.<ft celebrated in Afia. The poets of 
the fecond clafs were Roudeki, who 

tranfhted Pdpai’s fables into verfe; 

ReJhidi, who wrote an art of poetry called 

the inebantedgardens- t 

Ahmedi, who compofed an heroic k poem on 
the adions of Tamerlane: not to mention a 
great number of elegiack and lyrick poets, who 
are very little known in Europe, 


PHILOSOPHY, 

t- — 1 ( <lAj«w ^^jjf 

The light of Soleil or Canopus.—A very ele¬ 
gant paraphrafe of Pilpai’s tales and fables, bv 
Calhefi. Oxf * 

The touchftone of learning j a more fimple 
translation of Pilpai, by Abu Fazl. Oxf. 
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The Perllan tales of a thoufand and one days, 
tranflated into French by Petit de la Croix. 

Ncgariftfin the gallery cf plBurei, by Jouinh— 
A mifeelaneous work upon moral fubje&s, 
in profe and vcrfe. There is a beautiful copy 
of this book in the Bodleian library at Ox¬ 
ford Marjh 3P" 

A fyftem of natural philofophy, by Isfahan!. 
Oxf t 

The natural hiftory of precious ftoaes. uy, 
There are many books in Perfian upon Geo¬ 
metry, Algebra, Agronomy, Mechanicks, Lo- 
gick, Rhetorick, and Phyfick; all which de- 
ferve to be read and ftudied by the Europeans, 
The Persians are very fond of elegant manu- 
feripts^ all their favourite works are generally 
w ri t ten u p o n fine ii 1 ky pape r, the ground of wh ich 
is often powdered with gold or fiiver durt: the 
two hrft leaves are commonly illuminated, and 
the whole bock is fometimes perfumed with 
eiTeace of rofes or fandal wood. The poem of 
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Jofeph and Zuleica in the puhlick library at 
Oxford is, perhaps, the mod beautiful manu* 
fcr:pt In the world: the margins of every page 
arc gilt and adorned with garlands of flowers ; 
and the hand writing is elegant to the bigheft 
degree: it is in the collection of the learned 
Greaves, N°, 1. The Afiaticks have many ad¬ 
vantages in writing: their ink is extremely 
black, and never lofes its colour; the Egyptian 
reeds with which they write, arc formed to 
make the fineft flrokes and flouriilies; and their 
letters run fo eafily irr o one another, that they 
can write fader than any other nation. It is 
not flrange, therefore, that they prefer thrir 
manuferipts to our beft printed hooks; and if 
they fhauld ever adopt the art of printing) in 
order to promote the general circulation of 
learning, they will ftill do rig lit to prefers t 
their claffical works in muntifcript, 

I fhall conclude with a Ptrlian ode in three 
Aflatick hands, and Hull add a few remark 1 ; 
upon each of them. 


I. 

NiSKHf. 

This is the only form of writing that ive can 
imitate exadBy by our types; it is the hand of 
the Arabians, who invented the charafters; nod 
it muft, therefore, be learned before we attempt 
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to read the other hands: it is frequently ufed 
by the Pcrfians, and the hiftory of Nader Shah 
was written In it 


II. 

TALIK. 

This beautiful hand may eaUly be read by 
Europeans, if they undcrftand the Perfian lan¬ 
guage; and if they do not, what wilj it avail 
them to read it? In this form of writing the 
ftrokes are extremely fine, and the initial letters 
j j J are fometimes fcarcely perceptible. The 
characters are the fame with thole ufed in 
printing, except that ^ and yi are often cx- 
preffed by a long ftroke of the reed, as in (he 
third word of the fecond line, which anfwers to 
: there are alfo two examples of this in 

the third line. As the Perfians always write 
their lines of an equal length, they are obliged 
to place their words in a very irregular manner j 
if the line he too Ihort, they lengthen it by a 
line ftroke of the reed; if too long, they write 
the words one above another, In the Perfian 
poems the tranlcribers place both members of 
a couplet on the fame line, and not the fir ft 
above the lecond, as we dot a Perfian would' 
Write the following verfes in this order. 

With ravijhed ears The monarch bears, 

A fames the god^ AJfeffs to 7w<f* 
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it moil be confefled, that this Irregularity in 

writing, joined to the confulion of the diacriti¬ 
cal points, which are often placed at random, 
and fome times omitted, makes it very difficult 
to read the Periian manufcripts, till the lan¬ 
guage becomes familiar to us ; but this difficulty* 
Eke all. others in the world, will be infenfibly 
funnounted by the habit of induftry and perfe- 
▼crance, without which no great defign was 
ever accompliihcd. 


XII. 

SHEKESTEH. 

In this inelegant hand all order and analogy 
are neglected; the points which dilfinguith w 
from ws £ from and c_» from cj and 
are for the moft part omitted* and thef* 
feven letters, I 6 j_j j are connected with 
thole that follow them in a moll irregular man¬ 
ner. This is, certainly, a conliderable difficulty, 
which mull be furmounted before the learner 
can tnmllate an Indian letter: but I am per- 
fuaded, that, thofe who chiefly complain of it 
have another difficulty fill! greater, which is 
their imperfeft knowledge of the language. 
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NI5KHL 


LXjfyl dJLo L_?JT L wLo 1 C2J. 

i^5JC> £ w 

JaL aOI/^« A*^71 »< ! 

Ou aJX) (J1 J' 

LgAjl^Sni |^j 1 Aj C^jSj Civil— 

tXj l^jj aJIj mj (J&jUjJ 

fj* ^ L5^ c ^> 

^l^jL 

oJt^j aJL* jlj£ 

«Ajj^U ol?^ Cs*"** 

iXTTji ^il£=s (^jI a^= cu>**j‘ 4 _)L«s* 

Aa. 2^j^= yX^> ol^^J 

OSTji aJUa^^J A t flf t-LiO CrtJ-iL^AJ A^-a 
l~AL^»- CUJjAJ OjlXSsl) si tSviij ^ i» J 
OyTjJ aJ^ jl^ tW yicXJl^b e/tijJ 








ADVERTISEMENT. 


i. HE following Index will be found, it is 
hoped, of cord" double ufe to learners, to thofc 
in particular who arc unprovided with dictiona¬ 
ries; fince it is not only intended as a literal al¬ 
phabetical explanation and analyfis of the ex¬ 
traits and authorities from the various writers 
interfperfed through-the Grammar, but as a vo¬ 
cabulary it may be employed to advantage, by 
imprinting on the memory a number of ufeful 
words. 

It may not be improper, however, to inform 
thofe who have made but little progrefs in this 
language, that, in con fulling any did ionary, 
there are a variety of infcparable particles pre¬ 
fixed and annexed to words, which muft be 
analyfed or feparated before the meaning can be 
found: for example, 

which literally fignifies to dcjtre it 


mu ft not be looked for under the letter j but 
under the j prefixed being the infcparable 
prcpofition for, to, in, implying defire, f§c. 

and (for Ou*.I) the third perion prefent of 
y• to ife w 

It is unnecdTary to multiply examples, but it 
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will lave the learner much trouble If he keep 
In mind, that the principal of thefc prefixed 
particles are, 

Jf the Arabick particle the. 
j (or before words beginning with 1) the 

chirafteriftick of the firft future, and fome times 
of the imperat ive. 

Aj or j the prcpoCtion in t to s for, (Sc. 
j prefixed fometimes by way of plconafm, 
to which no tran Hation can rive any preeife 
meaning, 
b with, 

V 

without. 

} (for j\)from > with, i>y> &c. 

S' (for a_f) which , what, 

I* or chara&erifticks of the pre- 

fent tenfe.—Thefe charafteriflicks of the pre- 
fent are frequently omitted by the Ptrfian au¬ 
thor^ 

(or before word* beginning with I) 
the negative prefixed to imperatives. 

Aj or i (or before words beginning with 

1) the general negative prefixed to all other 
tenfes*. 

* Notwithlimiting the above obfenaflion*, which will (ave the 
lorn?! fonie irl c(jn fdUng diflioewirt, man j of the 

compounded words, amlfuch ofeJiijua tenfes ti iLffcr moft from their 

infiniiiTEj, an for hU greater cafe anil liti*fifli«u Lnfifted in this 
Indea. 


ADVERTISEatENT, 


The particles which are commonly annexed 
to words are as follow* 

The pofleffivc pronouns 



(jl the plural of nouns having reference to 
living creatures. 

L£ the plural of inanimate nouns. 


1 or U the poetick vocative. 

I j the termination of the oblique cafe. 

the third perfon prefent of ^iy*j to be. 


(S is fometimes equivalent to our a or one j 
and at other times after nouns ending with f or 
* it marks that the following noun is in the ge¬ 
nitive cafe; and it is then equal to our of. 

The Perfian writers make frequent ufc of th* 
contracted infinitive; when the learner therefor* 


cannot find fuch words as C -- 



the Index, let him look for 


fcc. 


*** The a prefixed to ibme words in the 
Index fhows that they are of Arabick ori¬ 
ginal. 







IN DEX 




VT Water, fountain: luftre, 
f upon: a cloud. 


A j\jA pL of j* the juft. 

colour, paint, comp, of cjT water and 
tiC; colour. 


a JL*jI Abial, proper name. 
a Jwisjjl Abufazel (father of virtue) proper 
name . 

a OyJ^jf Abuleis (lattier or the lion) proper 
name* 

t^jl {annexed to words) thy. 

(jijT fire. I fiery. 

A ^j \ a mark, impreflion. 

\ to plant. 

A w*!OcsJ pL of AjtXa. the eyes. 


A f j*d\ pi. of jz* the noble, free. 
a or care, grief. 

a a prefent, favour, benefit, 

a J^i.1 Ahmed (.noft worthy of prstife) a pro- 


per name . 

a JT^sJ pi, of Jsi affairs, conditions j. fecrets. 
to draw a fword\ knife,, &c. 
vol, in. 


z 
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choice, liberty; prudence. 

A y^ Pnd, finally; another, 

A tyrfykl modems; pofterity, 

A ^ol .Adam; a man: a mclTenger. 
a ttil when, 

jf<i! the yth Perfian month; vernal, 
f fire, 

the province of Media. 
j\ bringing, bring thou ,7™?* 0 ^JT 
&r JjTadorning, from 
UI to adorn. 
r L>l reft. 

linf is worth ,from 
ad may bring, from 
A oLijjl fafety, rectitude. 

Item, name oj a fabulous garden in tbs Eap r 
fuppqfed to have been built by a king named 
Sheddad. 
j\ from. 

OljThc lets at liberty, 
liberty. 

jtljl afflicting,/.raw 

to rebuke, afflict, wound, 
from that. 

bs'Tjl thence. 

<^jjl Jf from this. 

ha^T jl hence. 
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^jjJf on account of, 

wherefore? why? 
on account of, 

ot *jjTafflidteJ,yrom ^jjY' 
whence. 

U?T experienced, from 
tjijUyT temptation, experience, 
to tty* tempt* 
from arnidft. 

from one another, 

^OJ(( to lew together. 

l**< I like, refemblxng: appealing. 

yijLj f reft, both from 

'w—i**, T a horfc. 

A hearing, found. 

they Hftened. 
hj}\j*ApL of jm fccrets. 
heaven, 
to reft. 

(ji l (annexed to‘words) their. 

'slX 2J a tear. 
jUlT clear, evident. 

(^Uil love, friendftiip, familiarity: knowledge, 
dlifturbing,^/-^ 

I to difturb, 
aJL&T a neft. 
a v-jI confufion, pain. 


1 2 
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a pi. o/^Ja parts, trails, 

A JftiXci equality, temperance. 
a tiUuc! belief, faith, 
a ^lac! great j greater. 

JLcI a beginning. 
a {jjUaif pi. of branches, 
to embrace. 

A pi. of rivals* jealoufy. 
(^X^LAil to cut. 
ujLoT the fun. 

ajUjI or juUjI a bottle; an ewer 
ijtMJol to fall. 

Jl^af exalting, front 

A fra flab, proper name. 

J>\ to inflame. 

jjj '1 inflaming, from the above. 
QtXfja! to create. 

I creating, from the above, 

Ipl or in creating, 

to increafe. 

Qjjil Lncreafing. 

alas I 

to fpeak idly. 

^Uol fprinkling, fhedding. 

to fprinkle, £hed. , 
to prefc. 
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a jl j! affirmation, confirmation. 


throwing, fr(m 
to throw. 

a .JoJif pi ojySi cups. 
a ^=i.LXjl their cups. 

Jf 

A yS 'I Akber (greater) proper name. 

or olih intelligent, vigilant; knowledge. 
^ i£ though. 

filling. ^dOfEbTto fill. 
now m 
full, 

A (Jl the article the. 

m 

A 1 but, except. 
a efleem, refpeft. 

A r UJf gendenefs, lenity. 

A 0 ^ I mufical nates. 

Athe mind. 

A cJ f a thoufand. 

I fprinkled, ftained,/rflw 
IjOjJ I to flain, fprinkle. 
a O God, heaven; divinfc, 

a <JyJI the Arab, article prefixed to do aid, 
ftrength, hand, &c. 

(annexed to wordsJ my. 

t^lU to prepare} to be ready. 

JUT preparing. 


Sit 


a fccurity, mercy: Imcerity. 

O^Thc came ; coming. 

to approach: the approach, 
j tX*T coming and going. 

)jj*\ to-day. 

to-night, 

learn, teach 

jj-*V Skilled, teaching, 
to mix. 

hope. hopeful, 

a prince, noble. 

oli _^ol Mirkhondr fhah, proper name. 

^ T 

mixing, from 

he: that: time: now. 

0 UT thole. 

to £11. 

a jfUiiil defire, expectation, 
lac^T there, in that place, 

A ^.W*! and ftari. 

to throw, aart. 

JlcXif throwing, from, the above. 

within. 

*hJoJ| little. 

to gain, gather, 
to befmear. 

JJjuXil gathering, gaining. 
yiixXi! thought, confideraticn. 
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a\ 

i thither, 

aXj! that which; he who* 

«*£=uTcw' i then, at that time, 

to think. 

to excite, raife. 

) raifing, exciting. 

A jl^Ji Anvar {fplendor} proper name, 

L^iT thofe. 

A j'W f & rivers. 

orjl or j he, the, it: his, hers, its. 
jl himfelf, hcr/elf. 

JJjT a voice, found : fame. 
a (jly pi- of times. 
jUj! devouring, fwallowing ,from 
to devour. 

jrjT bringing, from 

him, her, it ; to him, &c. 

A '—*[/}! pi- of Obj leaves. 

\ to bring. 

a throne: a manufafluring village, 

A P^' °f a ^irs, actions. 

A Jj' ^e beginning. 

A forefathers, the ancients, 

to hang. 

a J^l /kilful: endowed with, poffeiled of 
people. 

wife. 
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a fawn, 

coming ; come thou, from ^Oy*T 
(f) or U O \ Jign of the v oc, cafe, 
a times, days, pi, Q f ^ 

to fknd. 

they* their. d*i thexjiJflvcs. 

them: to them. 

Jrfjf i£l O Sir t 

a the right hand. 

(^j! this. 0 Uj 1 thefe. 

here. 

io, thus, 
hither, 
v-djl behold, 

A*j( a mirror, 

1@ajI thefe. 
nature. 


4 with *■ in: to, for. 

If with, pofTefTed of; fince. 
ujb a gat«i a chapter. 

Baber, # proper name, 
to piay, 

iib the wind, air; let it he- 

^ ze P h > r: a g>le, the eaft c 

morning wind, 
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oOL wine. 

Jj a load, baggage- 
Perfian. 

{^C^b once. ‘ 

j\j playing, play thou, fr, ^JcLb 
jii again, anew. 

to wlth-hold. 
oO^b a player; playing, 
jjib beings be thou, from 
lib a balMw, governor. 
tXi.b it may be; it may happen, from 
to fprinkle, diffufc. 

^b a garden, ^bcb a gardener. 

^^Aib to weave : to tinge. 
a (^»L# the remainder; permanent. 

0~b fear, care. 
iwTb pure, chafte, clean 

JU/L affectionate. 
yJL more pure. 

innocent, unblemUhecL 
beautiful, amiable. 
oj+SL gentle, pure, lovely. 

(3b a wing: an arm, 
yti above, upwards. 

«Jb to ftrain. 

OlUc*b in the morning. 
otiJb fiiteen. 
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Oj 

» 


<_X*ajLi five hundred. 

^$b together. 

OjU it is neceflary, from u "-_.J _p 

permanent, yro/w ^£b a foot, /fr 

participle of to have. 

f^juMjb to be neceiTary. 

Ij JwiJ u to accept. 
tijAj he took or bore up. 


CT/^ ^ ear y 

tWjAj he kifled,/n5« 7 be fr st ^ ap¬ 

pear s to be redundant. 


a^! {pi. an infant, 

for. 


A jsg metre; the fea, 

^ f^jjsd the Iambick meafure. 

a the Trochaick meafure. 

A a VCf fe» coniifting of Iam- 

bicks and Spondees, 

A dual of the two feas. 

fjbs^ Bokhara, 
to boil, 

f*^ 1 ma y or can give, from 
to give. 

bad. bad of me. 

tykx* to or for thefe. 
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J- 

l^lOa know thou. Ju I might have 

known,yr3w 
oOv> give th Qu,frjm 
Oj Ju confptcuouily, puL.xkly, 

^lX^TLxjcXj to become coni'picuous. 
yjSj accepting, Jr&m 
to accept. 

full, the bofom: upon ^y upon thy 
bofom, ^j carrying, ravifhing,yi-(jm 
to reft. 

I fhould reft, 

Q(_X-TTy to afeend. 

^Ljj for, becaufc. 

d>JTjf arifes, comes, from ^iXtTy 

tsjji a harp, lute, 

yy a ray, fplcndor, 

to rife, arilc. 
to finifh, compoft, 

JfOjJ compofing, completing, 
he finithes, performs, 
to raite, exalt. 

bear, carry, lead. , 

Outi y they carry off. 
o^Vj a veil, tapeftry. 

a chamberlain, po. 
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aik thou, afeing. 
cJwjj it arrives. 

^*u y above, on the top or head. 

*0 afk. 

^jf iOuwj we have aiked. 
he went away. 

ti5^j a leaf; power; arips; ornament; a rauli- 
cal infttument. 

O^yj ; to 

^y^/y to return, recede. 

(jj to sicend, mount. 

Aj\jjj a butterfly, moth. 

jfjy, a protedlor, nouriiher; educating; educate 
thou. 

b 

to educate, nourifli. 
education. 
y without, out of. 
yy> together. 

i^==^> to beware, abftain, 

^*£j.ablUnence, chaftity 
<S ,j an angel, fairy. 

ruinous, disordered, feat re red. 
under, below. 

t0 wither, decay. 


they will give up t jram 

a garden: a breaft. 

^ to bind, (hut. 
a boy, child, 
much, many, 
it blolTomed. 

wJi XLj let us break. 

I 5 * 

a <OjA*aj fight: prudence, 

a JUaj lazy; a mifereant* 
a JJfij vain, fruitlefs, 

after, ^jl^l Oju afterwards. 

Ujijf 2d psrfm^ imperative from to 

command, &c. 
cSu^UG is to my den±t, 
tX^jLiS he ihall di g,Jrom ^JoLf^ 
jCvXj leave thou. 
jjXf lay thou,yrcjw ^JoLf" 

OjAXj it Ihall p&fs,Jrom 

(JL j but. 

a misfortune; without. 
a 0^0 a country, region. 

JwJL a nightingale. 

djCL but. 

* 

UCUj a tiger, 

A y es * 

■»T 

O^S*J it Ihall peF Hh,Jrom 
therefore. 
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OJ 


Jly mourn thov, from 0 <jkJL*‘ 
five* fifty 

^a=r*v the fifth. 


tXu binding, compiling; bind thou* 
iJjj advice, counfeJ. 

T 


fjJuloUj to fuppofe, think, 
can hind* from 

a garden of violets. 

fhowed, from 0 O^J: The j prefixed 
feems to be redundant*. 


d Ojj to be. 

C^dwOyj they were, from qCuj 
oO»j a little branch* 
tfijjj an excufe* 
yM«j a kifs. 

a garden, 
he killed, from 

(0 hide, cover, conceal. 

owl* 

(J^=> C_£yj role-Hx-nted. 
au good; in, into, 
the fpring, 

0^*itnanfion of the fpring. 

\z<s& chearfulnefs. 

> hecaufe, for, on account of; all, every one 
fortune; pre-excellence. 


an owl. to t 

i£y fragrance* iinf 11, 
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Baharam (the planet Mars) proper name. 

the breaft, fide: near: the ancient Per- 
fian language. 

^0j together, one with another, 
without. 

Uj come thou^/rorri 
1-jIjLj a defart: uncultivated, 

^jlo 1 fhalJ find. 
jU; bring thou,/r(5« 

A white i brightnefs. 

JLu a cup. 

tlTLMJ fearlcfs. 

i ■■ ■ 

0 UUj fait hie fs, mercilefs. 

thou fhalt learn, from 
a Cwu a houfe; a diftich. 

jJ^UOu inconfidemte. 

L-vyXu irregular, 

without afliftaoce. 

^ a root, origin, 

without a thorn. 

- ignorant. 

to fifr. 


to take captive. 

falie, faithlefs. 
IcXm openly: a difeovery. 
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JcXo beartleft, difc<- *foJflte: 

old : an old man. 
f^Aj adorning, collecting. 

to deck. 

qjjaj without, out of doors* 

jaj Qiedding, fifcing, from 

c^g twenty. 

before; the front, 
innumerable. 

jiyLu inconftant; afflicted. 
aJLilj new. ^JuL£aj novelty, 
the face, form. 

,J^aj an elephant. 

fear, danger. 

(JLiyAj unequalled, 
to mcafure. 
teeing. 

I may fee, both from'^O^y 
L^aJLo or 1^X51 j endlefs. 

t^Uj hclplcfs, unfortunate, 
to join, touch. 

OJ^aj touching, joining, reaching. 


ol or uu (annexed to words) thy* 
b until, that, in order to. 



y 
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i_>lj heat, /lame; fplendor; ftrcngth; define; a 
fever; contortion. 

to caufe to /bine. 

^jLj' I may turn, &c ,from 

QiAAjLj' to turn, twift; to fhine,make warm; to 
lie able. 

OlxtU bright, fhining, 

to twift; haften; wager. 

.jLi obfcurity; a hair; a thread; the fummit. 

~lfpoil, prey, ruin, 

ob/curity, darknefs. 

a a hiftory, chronicle. 

U-CjlJ dark. darker. 

oj\j frdh, new, young. 

^a}\3 more freth, &c. 
to inflame, bum. 

A confideration, fpcciilation. 

Ly let alone, leave, relinqui/h. 

A a prefent; rare, elegant. 

A^ot^j prudence, advice; government; regu¬ 
lation. 

A s JJ<3 a record, obligation, 
moi/l, frcfli, 
fjj thee; to thee. 

Ajfy harmony, modulation, 
a ^jy a tomb. 


vol. m. 


a A 
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A order* regularity, 

thou fear t^from 
j to fear - 

ji thou mayeft fear. 

A y,y»j pointing; fhame, anguiih. 
a KiSji a beautiful man or woman; a Turk; 
leaving, relinquiflting. 



correcting; arranging, 

a 1 « y*£ti compofitioti, invention, 
a jJLil ^L*j or ^'bu' aJUI omnipotent God. 

a Jk^sr^ hafte. 

a ^JLJju hanging, dependent; the moft ele¬ 
gant kind of Pcriian hand-writing. 

a (JjbiJ negligence: contempt. 

* 

a relaxation, walking; contemplation. 

^ bitter; fcverely. 

bitter in the mouth, 
diverfion; a fpeCtaclc, feeing. 
a full, perfeCl; completion, end; com¬ 

pletely. 

m 

a U^j a wifh; application, 
the body, perfon, 
alone, only; folitary, 
y thou: thy. tWi ,y tfoyfclf. 
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A {pi* of hi Tories* 

it is pqfTibIe,_/r(3flj 
a ajjj repentance i convert! on. 

to collect; to pay debts. 

A c^jJLyj congratulation. 

(^yS - wretched, empty, naked, poor. 
jfJ an arrow: the river Tigris. 
j*j fhirp; violent, pa donate, 
a (word. 


a i£j> moifture. 

V 1 

a precious: the eighth 


A by the conftcllation Pleiades. 


£ 

U* a place. 

jtibi an inchanter; inch anting, 
s^tbs. a remedy, 
tifls* a fiflbre, a breach, 
to tear. 

a cup, glafs; mirror. 

^ba. a mantle, robe; bed. 

^ a collection. 

the foul; a beautiful woman. 
l^Ubk. fools i friends; lovers. 

A A 2 


delighting the foul* 
having life, an animal. 

A the forehead* 



to leap; to feck, examine, 
an eye, 

a fountain. 

(j* to tafte, try* 

jJ t tXfJL^ I have tailed. 
a <Ajcs * a curling lock. 

AJU^ a kind of mufical mflrumcnt, a lyre, 3 


lute. 


heart, hcirt-piercing* 

what dttft thou do? comp, of 2 * {for &*.) 



gion) proper name. 
a eXAi. a volume: the Ikin. 
A Jly*. beauty, elegance. 


Gcmlhid, proper name. 

A collection. alTombly, troops, 
a garden, meadow. 


_j1j>y=». verdant plains,, meadows. 


in like manner. 


in the fame way, 

4 -OJLLi. in this manner, thus. 

V 7 

m 

A or <sa=* paradife. 

O^oi. how many? 

)Lp LUi. how often ? 

* If 

^Uj^LAik. fairy land. 

LLdi. a harp, lute. 

when (or |^Ck) like, as, 
feek thou.yiw ^j^**^* 

t—>1*^. an anfwer, 

■ ^ * 

young; a young man, 
youth. 

a ^3>t (pi, of J£y^) jewels. 

how ? when. 

4 Juy^. when that. 

Jouini, name of an author, 

H 

thou mayeft leek, from ^y**+=* 
what, which, 
leaping, ^rom 
Jy± four. 
oOjlyi. fourteen. 

ibur hundred 
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the fourth* 
the world. 

l*>rH conqueror of the world. 

poflefiing the world. 
a t v ^ diligence, folic itude. 

Jy^ fort y* 




what? o 


what is it ? 

he gathers from Qtito. 
^jac*** what doft thou feck ? 

to what doft thou fay? 
4^*2^ China: a ringlet. 

JtA^. I may gather, from 


£ 

•- 

a neceffity: poverty. 

a arriving; completion j harveft, pro¬ 

duce: profit, 

A Idila*. Hafiz (a man of great memory) name 
qf a poet. 

A Jl^a condition, (late: a thing: time prefent. 
a iJv'U. motion, action: ftatc. 

A imprifonment. 

a (pi. of AJUtto.) gardens. 

a news : an accident. 

i* * 

Acaution. 

a cu/js*. motion: a vowel 

J 
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A cX»^ envy, malevolence. 

A beauty, elegance. 

A rnufifc followers, troops. 

Mh> 

a Oti. true: truth, reafon. 
a 1 * ‘ fincerity: truly. 

a ^XL. a decree; wifdom. 
a fcience; a royftery * a miracle. 

a wife: a doctor, learned man, philofo- 

pher, phyfician. 
a Jjli. lawful. 

A a bath. 

a praife. 

A (pL of accidents, news. 

A eJUi aifrlance, fupport: a fortrefs; emi¬ 
nence, mountain. 

a (pi, of neceflaries, neceflities: 

things. 

A v-jUa. life; a portico, veflibule, 

A tj-ss* [pi. of ilLi.) frauds. 

A living, tile; an animal. 


a thorn, 

anguilh, refers orient. 


li. to rife. 


A pure, excellent; noble. 
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a mind, herjt, difpofition. 

Khakani, name of a poet* 
earth, duffc. 

A JK a mole on the face, 
a vJUUL the Creator, 

(jjlaL a lord, grandee $ an inn, 

{pi. of Aj\jsJ) houfes. 

A hiftory* newsj feme, 
relate thou, from 
to inform, relate* 

\^yoL khoten, Tart ary. 

a Jcs^* afhamed, blufhing; envy* 

a a hiufh, fliame* 

1 (JeL God, 

a prince, lord, patron. 

LxjJodb O God! O heaven f 

the, only Lord God. 
jUiAi. friend of God, prop. name. 
ftatcly, pompous. 

■*** u« 

A uj j i. murmured: fc\\ t frem jL 
intellect: fmall. 
minute, fubtikj minuthc. 
cXLujpL contented. ^ChX^jL I am contented, 
content. 

pjL charming, pleafant, 

<j"j a cock or her, 
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a lai. a muftachb; a line, rule. 

A Itrih ft crime, error. 

<^Uuhk palpitation of the heart. 
a the beft part of any thing, the fuln 

ilanee, cream. 
a fineerity, purity, 

fmiling, plea fan t. 
fleep i a dream. 

*1^11 drowned in fleep. 

the place of reft; a bed. 
eating, devouring, 
to be willing. 

0 lj=L. a reader, finger, finging: viands, victuals; 
a table. 

to read, fing. 
pU=L a Ik, call, with for. 
t \jfcl you wilt, both from 

pleafant, fair, gentle, 
more beautiful, &c. 


a s more 

mm 

v-ifi. 

<Sjj 



or one's frlfj 


io eat, devour, 
the fun. 

“■ *fweet. 

1,v d j---^. joy be to—- 

fweet-fcented, 

fweet-tempered. 
blood. blood-dropping. 

(fj^ difpofition, temper. 

to chew the cud. 

JUi imagination, phantafy; a fpedtre 
fruitlefs. 


inmg^from ^Xwk or 
*i. to rife, fprlng up, 

thou haft rifen. 


<\ 

Iti darknefs, 

u 

cifii equity; a gift; lamentation. 
Utllii to give, 

^!0> having, from 
A^tlti a family; houfe; town. 
I^lti Dara, Darius. 

1 have, enjoy, pofiefs. 

they have or hold, 
he hid, both from 
to h.ive, hold. 
tTti a wound, fear. 




^ a net, fnare, trap. 

a fold, lappet, or hem of a garment* 
^fti knowing: a vcffel; {heath. 

U!ti a wife or learned man. 
jJULjlO prudently, wifely. 

I know, 
to know, 
learning. 

learned; a doctor. 

^f,\; >r y.ih\ learning, literature. 

(AjLilti they know, from 

aJlii fnare, allurement; a grain: cannon ball* 
thou knoweft, dofl thou know? 
a dominion, adminirtration of juft ice. 

jt> in,above ; around: a gatf\ 

Aji i {pi. of* jO) pearls, 
to enter, 
to carry in. 

to fufpend; contend; provoke, 
a plant, tree, 

to require, demand, 
a wound, torment: dregs. 

right, compleat. 
jii harlh, hard. 

was betrothed. 

e£JjO delay. 

CiSJjd he beholds, from 
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(jr*^ 

^jX.u_SJ;0 to view, behold. 

within: the heart; irtraih, 

( Sj^ die Pcrfian language. 
bj*i the iua, a wave. 

to underhand. 

ISj or alas! 

the hand, 
an enemy. 

J^sCi a regifter, journal; index. 

A minute; fubtile, fmall; a fubtiky ; 

a minute. 

_^r jjjo depart from, Jeave. 

it pafles away, 

J& again: another. 

J<i the heart. 

rav idling, delightful, comp, of Jo and 
fwti&pk of yxsjj 1 to exalt, fulpend* 

J 0 agreeable, falutary, comp, of Jo and 
i.J or C-^y>) pert, of to defire, aflt. 

^foJo a m.fircfs; heart-rav idling, comp, gfjo 
atidjA partkip . of ^ifo to have, hold. 
J_y*Jo hearts wounding, comp, of Jo and}^ 
psrt* 0 / to burn* 

iryO-'O heart-deceiving, comp, of Jo and 
y ~f % kf P*rt. of to deceive, 

^JJ*3 heart-conquering, comp, cj JO and 
jrom to open, conquer, &c. 
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^ time; breath: pleafure. 

^.LeO the brain, the palate* 

JLhju*( 3 a friend; harmony, camp, of breath, 

and jL^from to do, make, 

jii two. 

a a fpecics of large trees; orchard; 

rattles for children. 

a a circle, orbit, revolution; rolling. 
iSj dhlance, ablence. 

JjO levying, piercing, 
twelve. 

a friend, miflrefi, 
dearer, more friendly, 
two hundred. 

a cJjO or aJ^ii felicity; riches; a kingdom, 
ftate. 

the fecond. 

o<i a village; a ghfer: ten* 

fortune, fate, time, world. 

a gift, liberality, 
fear, aftoni foment, 
a villager, 
oti ten thoufand, 

winter, firft winter month, December 

yefterday. 

A (//■ °f friends, families, habita¬ 
tions : a country. 
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he fate, from 
to fee. 


^pl0u>0 fight. 

ye ft er day. 


^Xj<i another. _ybiJbyi again. 

^jUjc 3 a col legion of an author's works, chiefly 
poetical; a royal court, tribunal of juftice. 


6 


a j«3 pufldTed of, endowed with. 
A JJU..O majeftiefc. 

a gold. 


a l^sJ t tranquil! it) - . 
jb a fccret, rayftery. 

£\j a declivity, foot of a hill. 

A Oiilj companion, favour. 

(^tXilyi to draw, drive, baiitfh, 

*1 j a way, path. 

»l j to rob, ft cal, i nfe ft the highway. 

* fragrant j fragrance. 

A a verfe of four lines, a word of four 

letters. 

A t returning. 
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JJ 

a cheek, face; a groans the found of a 
mufical mflrument- 
jLdcij a cheek. 

-A aJLhj an cmba/fy; a mandate. 

^O^Aj'L*y to caufc to arrive. 

“*J to grow ; to be delivered. 
a manner, law, regulation. 
iXf+Mj arrive s,jrom 
to arrive, 
a line, thread. 

A 'JyAj Rafhid (a conductor) proper name, 
a LLe t tender, delicate, lovely, 
motion, 

I went tfrom 

to go : departure, 
to dance : motion. 

a colouring, painting,embroidery: writing; 
a letter, chandler; arithmetick, 

Roknabad, name of a place . 

A jy*J (M °fy+J) enigmas. 
a he threw j throwing. 

*fji farrow, pain, 

lJJj a wanton, diffalute, drunken perfon. 
colour, paint. 

U^Uj, many-coloured, various, 
coloured. 

A ri ght, competent, worthy. 
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A the foul, life, fpirit. 

\y \ fpirit-raifinig, from 

Rudeki, przptr name. 

JJJ a day* 

QjjilJjj eucrcailng daily, 
il^jy fortune, world, time, an age; wind, 
air, vanity, 

A^UjLTuj a journal. 

LfjjJ 0ne day : fortune, 
ffkttdid, evident, 
more fplcndid. 
hght, fplendor. 

A Ovi *j a garden. 

a '_beauty, elegance. 

or JJ free, t 0 P' 
iSjj thou daft go, from 

thou doft grow, from 

•dj a road, way. 

a herbs (in general J property fvreet 

ball]. 


_ to pour. 
jjj i pouring, dropping, 
to buz. 


; (f or JO hom: if. 
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to be bom; to bring forth. 
j\) a complaint: a bed, a place, 
to complain. 


aJ|J dew; frofl, hoar froft, hail, 
the tongue; language. 

a oJyJ the mod excellent of any thing, the 
dour, cream. 

j>j above, high, fuperior. 
a wound, blow, ftrokc. 
difpelltng. 

to ftrike, hurt, impel. 
qOUOJ to poliill. 



A jjUj the world; fortune; time, feafon. 



vol. in. 
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Lj 


life. 

A Jfj i decay, mifery. 
potion, venom. 

cfliJi} poifonous, 
a Jfy Venus; courage; gall. 

I^jLiJ tofs, damage. 

an ornament; beauty. 


UjJ beautiful. 

J Lu j more beautiful, 

J " J 

doj agrees, from 

to quadrate* agree with. 
j j under, below. 

fjJ bccaufe, for. 




Lj like, refcmbling, 
a Jki.L, a ill ore, coaft, bank. 
^jLi.Li to prepare, make. 
jLj full of. 

JL* preparing. 
tljLu he makes, both from 
otWjLy a compoicr, performer. 

^rL* a cup. 

A wj»L» the leg. 

a ^Lj a cup-bearer, water-carrier. 

a OJL, a traveller; going. 
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aJL** a year, age. 
ajL« a fliade. 

■A ‘---vWi a caule, motive. 

to relign,commit, recommend,charge, 
enjoin. 

UCL- light of weight. 

bearers of light burdens, 
to prick. 

d>w a foldier, foldiery, army. 
acJyuw white. 

Jl& olV^j the morning, aurora, 
to take, ravilh, 
taking: a country. 

(jijUta, praiic,_/)w 
to take. 

to {have, erafe, eflace. 
injury, opprefiion, tyranny, threatening. 
<jL)'O ocA v am the injured, afflicted, 
a tyrant. 



A Btilse" 1 a kind of carpet. 
a gfst** rhyme, melody; the cooing of dovt 



B i 2 
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a the morning, crepufcle; inchantment. 

or the morning. 

a {^js^ belonging to the morning. 

^as*" advcrfity, danger, poverty, 
fpeech} a word. 

ju head* end, extremity; love, defire: princi¬ 
pal, fupreme. 

a a lamp, lanthern; the fun, 
from beginning to end, 
j\ ji\jM lofty, tall; glorious. 

to banilh to a place, to confine, 
to mix, compofe. 

an occurrence, accident: a tale, long, 
warbling. 

wanton ; aftoniflied, confufcd r a va¬ 
gabond. 

jj* a cyprefs-trec; a horn. 

Ajjjju* joy: a prince, chief. 

mixing, yriwi j+, 

\j*u convenient, proper, 
it is proper. 

(jUyjiiLxi*, of a good dilpofition; happy, auguft. 
(^Oolhh, Sadi, name of a poet. 
a an endeavour, diligence. 
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thou pierceft,/raw 

(jjjUH to pierce, bore. 

Sekander, Alexander.^ 

A quiet, re Agnation. 

a JUJU* pure water: a chain, 
a aJUJUi a chain, feries, lineage. 
a ^L^JLm Selman, proper name. 
a Selim (perfect, unblemifhed) proper 

name. 

Samarkand, a city - 
jeHaminek 




jeflambe-bofomed. 


Ju^Lu a hyacinth, 

a garden of hyacinths. 

a ftone. 


i^^aXaum ftony. 

a bbeknefs: melancholy, 

to bum, inflame. 

1 would touch, rub,yrs« 

to ftroke, rub, touch, 
a beautiful kind of red role, 
inflaming, from eky*** 
OJJj** an oath. 

^ towards $ a place, part, fide. 

Am three 

IgM So ha, name of a Jlar, 

^ tall, crefl. 
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t Be far Canopus j name of a Perfian au- 

thor, 

thirty. 

sLu or l U jh black, 

** 

m black nefs. 

uLw* bathed, full of water, 
o^jjyw thirteen, 

Ovojyw three hundred, 
filver. 

the face, colour, 
filvered. 

lWj4J the bofom, bread, 
the third. 


Lr 


cr (annexed to wards) his, her i to him* 
to her, 

a branch, twig, horn. 

^JUOLI mirth. 
jXi the evening. 

jlioflU# in the evening. 

(for they; their. 

to comb, 

odi fixtcen. 

} 

bLL a king, emperor. 

<js, royal, princely. 
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night. 

a ljL^i youth, 
one night. 

haftc. 

JjjOLXii or ma k e hafte. 

to make hafte, 

jUi. (pi. or i$j&) a camel. 

a vjx^ a tree, 

a gsf* ftrength, force, agility. 

<_x£ he was: going, from 
to be, &c. 
wine. 

bafhful. 

bafhfulnefs. 
to walh. 

yi.i, fix. fixty. 

a (pi. of jlU») poets, learned men, 

dodors. 

a aJLs^. light, flame, fplendor. 
jlXi a hunter. 
wlXi* breaking, from 

to cleave, tear, break. 
a a complaint. 

/ ^. lugar. 

< eating fugar, 

to hunt, take, feize- 



? a cheft of fugar. 

I ^ 3 


l-v! /^ = ~ i lugar-lipped. 

to break, defeat, overpower 


<ju^: 


Shekefteh (broken) current Pcrjian 


hand-writings ujed tn Hmdosean. 

" i to bloffom ; to admire, 
they h\o{fom.,from the above* 
a* t ~=JL a flower, 

Ua—lI patient. 

patience, toleration. 

you, your. iVji. lyi yoitrfdv: 
jlyi number $ numerous. 
l^Lyi ye, you; to you, 
a odour, fragrance 

O v to number, enumerate, 

A y*<yi, the fun ; gold, 
a feymitar. 

A a candle, war taper. 

ifcU 

A odour: nature, cuftom; an atom, 
to underftand, 

(jJjJi* knowing, from the above. 

or to hear. 

^ oiijJLii I have heard, 

OJcWia they heard ,7^13/71 

jovial, gay, wanton, bold, infolcnt. 

a Oyi honey, honey-comb. 









a a city; the moon; a knave. 

LXa*. infane; enamoured* 
j*JL a Jiun; aSfo a tiger. 

the top band of a book. 

Shiran, name of a place. 
y^JcL^yJit the habitation of lions. 

(dLe f^** ^ koneis. 

Jt a lion. 

Shireen (fweet, gentle), proper name. 
_fSL^Ji. of gentle manners. 

LK» 


A iwiLa- a lord, matter, poffcttbr, friend: en¬ 
dowed with. 

<w$La beautiful. 

J*> WLi.Ua hone ft-hearted. 
a L-a the zephyrs youth. 


a *£ ■ or _U*s morning, aurt 
C C ‘ 

m the morning. 

one morning. 

a patience, 

a a boy. 

ix3=^ company, fociety. 

a a leaf, book, page. 


tX* a hundred. 


Saddar (a hundred gates), name of a 
Pcrfian hook. 

j\dr <_Vo a hundred thoufand, 

O^y' *—to expend, employ. 

A difficult, fevere. 

a rank, nle; order. 
a Li*? purity, plcafure. 


a 1^*3 a calamity. 
a cv: voice, found, noife. 

A fancy, image, form; a fpeftre, 

ijC>j5 to feign. 


a ^a*° fading; the featon of falling among 

Mahomedans; metaphorically the fpring. 

A iAa* 3 hunting; prey. 

IjOJ dxid to take prifoncr. 




A jV 3 m ind, confc iencc. 
A L-s fight, fplendor. 


L 

A joy, mirth, feftivity. 

the houfe of mirth. 

A »Jo a border, margin, part. 
A o^ts a lock of hair. 
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a cuftora* way, manner. 

^ .^JUa thou alkeft,yra/M 
a ^jkh riling, at (be fun. 

A delire, avarice. 

A a circuit, walk, 

a parrot. 

^LsJa the deluge. 

A a fold, ply: folding. 

A ^jxL a bird. 

A^iL* vidhory; Timur or Tamerlane. 
a darknefs. 

t 

a ^tile cuftcm, ufage. 

a a check; a tooth; an accident; a heavy 

cloud. 

a ^JLLhz a lover, miftrefs; enamoured. 
a futile two lovers. 

a aajLc the end, ilTuc, event, fuccefs; finally. 
a ^JLc the world, time; learned. 

enlightener or inflamer of the world. 
a univerfal: plebeian. 

a Abball, name of a dyrnjiy of Arabian 

kkahfs. 



oLkj'oUe a place of worfhip. 
a wonder, my fiery, examplp, 

a wonder, admiration. 

a c^Jljce juftice. 

a an enemy. 

A _j\Xs. a cheek, face, temples. 
a a wild Arab. 

A an Arabian inhabiting a city. 

A a*3j£ a field, court, area; an empty fpacc: a 
dice-table. 

A poetry, profody. 

A jijs. magnificent, incomparable, 

A mirth, con variation ; the plcafures of 

the table. 

A *■ ws love. 

C^ jU c j.VlC fondnefs. 

A chaftity, integrity! defence, fafeguard. 

Aperfume, ottar of rofes. 

perfumed* fragrant. 
a aJJI w>Ulc God preferve. 

A OJic a firing of pearls; a treaty. 

A Jkuz prudence, memory, art, knowledge j a 
narrative. 

A punifliment, torment. 

a knowledge, fcience, art. 

A fpl' °f learned men. 



A a touchftonc, proof. 

A a vice, crime, flain. 

a Owi a feftival, foie mnity; joy. 

A mirth, delight; life. 

a a fountain| an eye, look; gold; efience: 
paradife. 


£ 


a 4 -vLe abfent, invincible, concealed. 
A_^|Ui duft; a thick vapour. 



a rofe-bud. 

V i 

to Jkrp, fiuinher. 


A Cvi)li overflowed,/™* \j^} 
a Jli an omen, prcfage. 
coloured. 

a a tumult, faftion, difcord, mifchicf, 

fcandal, 

A jsz* glorious; glory, ornament. 
a Itii ranfom, redemption, 
a ablcnce, reparation. 

^ oblivion, Jr&m 
(jlXa^j^LS to forget. 

A happy. 

*f to-morrow, 

FerJufi (belonging to paradife) mm 
of a part. 

Ciwj to fend. 

an angel, ineflenger; fairy. 

a Co J> abience; a troop; a left, 

to command, 

* j below: di'jc&ed. 

felling: he fold ,from 

j to fell, 

- JJ 
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^tX-cTy to defcend. 

i£)jf (f or in flamed, j^rara 

J^jf felling- 

lie fells, both from J> 

A fpiendor. 

to be dejedted. 
rjr deceit, yiw 

Feridoun, name of a king . 

^iliuto deceive, 

^cito freeze, congeal. 

0 Uj featuring, y>$«7 

to prefs, fqueeze. 
a vJ^e^Laj eloquence, melody. 

<jLii forrow, complaint; alas ! 

A confideration, care. 

confide r i Lt^Ju it the imperative f 

tj-Xj throwing, throw xhw,froM 

to throw, throw away, lay alidc. 
a c_Gi heaveni the world; fortune. 
a in, into. 

A \j<2*h abundance: he difFufed. 
an elephant. 


Kaf, the name of a fabulous mountain. 
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m 

a Jo a form, figure, fhape, feature. 

A r^ a cup, goblet. 

A _^lXj fate; predomination j quantity j value j 
dignity, power* 

a eonftancy, confiftency, confirmation $ 

quiet. 

a contiguous, related to. 

A CkAtaii (pi. oj oCKy^di) poems, elegies, 

A ^a> a palace. 

tm 

a a tale ; an adlion. 

a ojuyuu an elegy, poem. 

a L=ji fate, death, judgment; jurifdidlion. 

A a jti aa a fragment: fegment, part. 
ywAs it cage, 

A axU {pi. a caftfe. 

A S a pen. 

jplx^JU a writer, an engraver. 

WjiS (pi. of v^JS) hearts. 


L ,^ 


thi moon. 


jfi like the moon. 

‘Ji* word, ipeeeh, eloquence. 

A~ violence, force, opprcfllon ; power ; 
chaftifement; anger. 

A u#.Uj mealure; reafoning, thought, advice, 
argument % a lyllcgifm. 

A jpUj ftation, {landing; refurre&ion: confu- 
fion, tumult. 


A jo*. j Cefar, an emperor. 

cT 
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A as. like, in the fame manner. 
a ^yyl^a Katcbi (a writer, fecretary) proper 
name, 

a like my eyes, comp, of £9 like, 

1 —^(OcvT eyes, and the infeparable pronoun 
my. 

to earcfis. 

bufmefs, objeft; a maker. 

a fhop, place of bufinefs; the world, 
a battle, conteft. 

y£=zj{£=> expert: one who labours, adjufls, 
penetrates, brings a thing to bear, 
^tX^T^ssj l£= to penetrate, labour, 6cc. 
a caravan, 
to ldTen, 
would! 

ajLi,L== a houfe, hall, gallery, chamber, 
to dig. 

tjs£^l=s a curling luck. 

the body; a Form, model, 
delire, with. 

dclirc; the obtaining one’s wifh. 

a place : ft Jftraw: lefiening. 

A pride, magnificence. 

vol, in, c c 



a dove. 

a a book, letter, writing. 

where? whither? how ? 

to melt, dilpel. 
mclting. /re/w the above. 
jJc>J who? who is there? 

tir A ** j| -h==> to leave, negleft. 
O t ^L. , ^^= 3 to pafi through. 

10 pafs: to leave, 
if: a performer, maker, 
whomj to whom? hire, rent. 
•OJjljf' fporting, flapping, ftrutting. 
*=*■^5= though. 

OJf bufmels, labour: he made. 

a whirlpool, gulf, precipice. 

_/!Ojj^a(3:ion, labour, profefTioii; life, 
jp-ha* the circling glafs, 

I made, fr&m 
(jiiJ^to do, make, 
the neck. 

1 battle-axe, mace. 

^ y==> to take, 
a wolf. 

warm, U .y=3 warmth. 

Car mama, name of a place. 
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marriage, nuptials, betrothing, a pledge* 
or A^j^b lamentation, weeping. 

to flee, efcapc. 
to weep. 
fS' that, which. 

to perform, 

^ - tO prllSi 

to ehoofe; to bite* 

CkXijf feled; mod excellent, noble, glorious; 
bitten, 

a perfon, any one. 
yXmj' Ipreading, brewing, from 
to fpread, ftrew, fcatter. 

to break, tear, 
break i ng, from the above, 

Uk/ conquering, opening, &cc,froai 

onen, difeover, conquer; to rejoice. 
(JyUiJ^he dlCcovcT^ t from tbe above. 
to become: to kill, 

to break, rend, 
to fcatter, child ke. 

Cachemire, name of a place* 
cWhJ he has difcavered, &cc,froat 

to diJcover, open, conquer, delight. 
jj&J a region, climate, country. 

>( ocXa&J 1 have iutfered or drawn. 


c c a 



v~O the hand, the palm. 
oJL^he (aid. fXxf' ipeech. 
faid, both from 

fpeak, fay i fpeaking. 

C5 XjLTthou haft kid; he faid. 

(JJ^tgul) a rofe. 
jJ^(gecl) day. 

rofc-water. 
aIX/" hair, locks. 

^JU^a word, writing, oration. 

^txOLr Gulendam (rofe-refembltng, from 

a rofe, and ^(jut form, figure, &e.) a proper 
frame. 

b. iLf":a diadem, cap. 

a roie-bufh. 
ifyJJrok- fee n t ed, 

a clofet, cottage, hut. 
f a bed of rofes. 

Guliftin (a rofe-garden, bower of 
ro fes) title of a celebrated book. 

if a beautiful ipccies of red role. 

a rofe-garden. 
j I JoLU^rofc - checked. 

^ULLf rofe-coloured. 

^L^JLkT ftrewing dowers. 
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a rofowalk; bower, delightful place. 
iQjXXf' rofe-coJoured. 

a (pL of ( Jj) the whole; univerfaL 

The whole works. 

little i defective j abfent. 

to infert, place, commitj to loofe, li¬ 
berate. 


A J' , 'r^= pcrfeftion, accomplilhment, finifhing. 
1^/ of little value. f-^=> lefs. 

jLibt^s with little fenfe. 
t^p do tliou; doing, from ^ 

J^=> a boundary, margin, fide, part, ftiore; an 
embrace. 

tXpJ a vault, arch, tower, cupola. 

0-0rottiug,yrffitt 

sr to rot. 

f^S a fervant maid, female Have. 
j-== where? 

j£=> lay thou,yrcwr ^pjL==s 
an ear. 

liften thou,yrsw 
to liften, 
a corner. 

(mote, from 

to finite.. 

Qp Ujj various, many- coloured. 



tj= i mountain. 

a jewels pearl j luftrej etfenrej felf-cxift- 

ing. 


who, which: lince. 
who. 


univerfe. 

“™- i ■” ^ m 

taking. 

might take, both from y-o y 
lz+mjS' who is it ? comp, of who, and 3 d 

perf prtf. of 0 djj 

or i'jsgz? hatred, revenge, rancour, 
—■ full of. 

that thefe, comp, of f and 


aJ'S a tulip, 

jljaJJJ a border or bed of tulips. 

^(Aj^ to move. 

^ (P 1 ' o 1 ^) a IJ P* m argin. 

A the heart, pith, marrow, 
uaJUJ up to the brim. 

*j£Lj an army, 

a conquering army. 

A benignity, gendenefs, grace, favour, 

humanity, generality, 
a ruby, ruby lip. 


1 . 
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lJJ a lack, a hundred thoufand. 

A for the worfliip (of God) comp, of 

J for, and J for the Arab, article 3 and 
adoration. 

a 0 uy the molt precious fort of pearls; beau¬ 
tiful women. 
a ijUaJ a lion, 
but. 

a J^J Leil or aJUJ night. 

Leila, a woman's name, 

■i 

r 

^ fannexed to worii) my. 

a *L» water, liquor, juice. 
a U that, which, 

U wej our. U ourfelves. 

oc^Lg female: a woman, 
jU a ferpent. 

\jU US; to us. 

A cJU bent, from Juy* 

(^jOuJU to rub, grind, polilh, 

^Oul* to remain, 

^JCjjJLo to referable. 

OJu'U they remain,_/iw q<JJU 
S U the moon: a month, 

^;bL* with cheeks like the moon, 
with a face like the moon. 
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lunar, monthly i a fifti. 

a ^JwiL# inclining, having a propenfity, 
l*iU* left, by chance. 
a extended, dilated, fpread. 


< j*j rrc do not a fk^from 
A fimilitude, refemblance. 


a an afiembly, banquet. 

a Q*i3r^ Megenun (di drafted with love) pro¬ 

per name, 

A a P^ce where people aflemble; a col* 

leflion, junftion. 

A love, frjendfliip, benevolence; affect¬ 

ion ; company. 

A a friend, miftrefs; amiable, dear, 

beloved. 

A confined, imprifoned. 

A a fttend, counfellori fpoufe, hufband, 

wife 4 any one who from their ftatSon in a 
family is admitted into the haram or women’s 
apartments. 

m 

A vile, contemptible, trifling. 

^ < 3 *^*® place, time, opportunity. 

Moliamcd { praife- worthy), proper nsffl* y 

a c^g; -0 aiBiftion, difgrace* 
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A contracted; an epitome* 

A wiJjds:' 4 d i (cardan t, confufed. 
a magazine, creafury, 

m 

A jiO^c governing ■„ a governor, magiflrate. 

A LiiO^ a fpace of time. 
a sftonifbed, difturbed, 

a ^JLV, to tafte; the tafte, palate. 

I^g me; to me. 

a (pi. of favours, graces, 

a defire, will, affedion. 

A (P } " c f f^jA remedies, phifters, 

•V or ^j* a man, hero; brave. 

AjlO-4 con rage ou fly, manfully. 

to diej to be extingutllred. 

^ m 

A cjjcourtely, generofity. 
oti^s joyful tidings. 

enamoured, intoxicated. 
a j^Jil ***o disdainful j rich; content. 

4m 

A perfumed; the palate. 

A s i_x£U*-e the fight* 

s OdiU*-i to view, 

a the eaft. 

a JjjLi** attentive; attention. 

U-CX— mufle. Jjnellbg of mufle 

muflty. 
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a ^ or an hemiftich; one half of a fold, 

ing doqr, 

a jiX&t a fource: infinitive. 

4m 

3U Mofella, name of a plate, 

m 

a damage, disadvantage. 

a a finger, mufician, 

a an excufe. 

A a battle $ field of battle, 

A a friend, a lover. 

A a miftrefs. 

a jLlx^ feented, perfumed. 

a JjiL^ reafonable, rational, probable, perti¬ 
nent. 

A LyX* an enigma, rnyftery. 

A ^ enl " c » J d«> fignification, 

A cfiabli/hed, known, 

a £. a prieft of the Periees, Gutbres or wor¬ 
th ippers of fire. 

enp-bcarere. 

7*~° the brain, head, marrow, fub fiance, ar heft 
part of any thing. 

a reparation, alienation. 

A condition, flation; dignity office; refi- 
denee: mufical tone. 

A^looU quantity, fpace, number, 

A intention, will, defire. 


A u-JJLa a conductor, mover, difpofer. 
ai^ulc a recompence, reward. 

perhaps, by chance: unlefs, 
t_L« wine. 


A fOL a Tailor. 

A 'XL# a kingdom, power, pofleflion, inherit¬ 
ance j an angel. 
a Ooi^L* rays of light. 

I: my. rayfelf. 

a LyX* finilhcd, concluded, 
full of, endowed with. 

a a houl'e of entertainment, an inn; any 

place where travellers reft at night 3 a day’s 
journey, a ftage. 


a a conqueror, triumpher. 

A u^otJuL# advantages. 

A ylj oL# a birds bill. * 

do not bring, the imperative of 
•with the negative prefxed. 


ifyfo Hften not, the negative imperative of 

^jOu^aJ 


a a wave, 

a a Caufe * an acceptor, 

A UJ.jj ' 0 melodious; adjufted, arranged, 
weighed, 

a time, feafon. 

A Muful, name of a place* 
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US'* 

if ** hair. 

A iXi^c firm. 

frparaied, repudiated, abandoned. 
jf* the faiii moorij love* a feal-ring: a gold 
coin about ll. Ifis. 
like the moon, 
wine. 

charaBerijtick of the pref tmfe, 

-Jdr* do not bring, the negative imperative of 

O^jJ 1 

between, among: middle. 

^.U, do not mix or fprinklc, the negative im¬ 
perative of 

thou faweft, 2d perfm prefect of 

o 0oti 

a winc drinker ; an earthen drinking 
vefTeL b 

^yio^e thou k no wed. 

fro dying,from 0 ii^ 

the Ton of a prince great man, a knight. 

Mirza Mahadi, proper name, 
doll thou grow?^® 
thou ftrikdl, 
is it becoming? 

£fr + a cloud, a fog. 


li 
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a feller of wine, comp, of wine. 


U^jui fruits. 


o 


U not. Oy-gl U ho pci els, 
c_jU pure, Imcercj tike, 
imperfect, 

worthlefs, defpieable. 

a q^iiU memorable events; rare, 
B Li.^tiLi Nadir Shah, proper name. 
Jlj bLandiili ments; wantonncli- 
Kdfjlj gentle, tender, delicate. 
<j^o}U elegant, delicate, amiable, 
ailUU unblown, unblemished, 
ignorant. 

A a conqueror, defender, 

a a ipeftator, fuper-ntendank 

asU a bag (of mufk): the navel. 

U full of. a/U fuddenly. 
unexpectedly. 

^j^Li plaintive, complaining. 
^jOyJU to complain. 

a name. thy name. 
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Uluftriousj a hero. 
aJJ a book, hiftory. 
bread. 

a i—oLi a viceroy, deputy, 
a battle, war, 

iYjaJ is not. lVjaJ I would not have been. 

A a prophet. 

^jlXi 1 will not turn. 

do you not fear. 

^,1 yS it is impofllble. 
a_ jliJ (battering, difperfing- 
a Jti profej to diifufe, ftrew. 

I would not have fought, cr leaped. 
a a ftar, planet: fortune. 

a jx' grammar, fyntax. 


hunting; the chace; prey, 

CwtiH firft. 

Nakfhebi, proper name . 

j male. 

a narciHus. 

fj gentle, tame; light: foft. 
t$y near. 

a Jri defending; hofpitality. 
a Jjjj defeent; happening. 


I 


Jj 
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a Niikhi (a tranfcript) the character 

in which Arabick manufcriptt are generally 
written. 

A a gale. 

to caufe to fit dawn, 
a Lliu alacrity pleaiure. 
to fix. 
to fit down, 
you do not hear, 
fitting, from 

A coimfcl, exhortation. 

Nezami, name of a poet. 

A Joj tile fight, the eye. 

rolling the eyes, ogling. 
a ^laJ verfe; a firing of pearls. 

to call or fing aloud, 
a a benefit; vi&uah. 

j£j beautiful, good; fwift, 

a c^yij mufick, harmony. 
a (j-ju foul, i'elf; breath; define, 

A ^Ju gain, utility. 

A Ouu ready monev. 
a yiJiJ painting, embroidery. 

A a narration, report, copy, tranflation. 
^>l£j a pifture, ornament; a beautiful woman. 
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Negariftan {a gallery of pictures) 
title of a celebrated book, 
aXJu fubtikles, myfteries. 
to view. 
of^3 good. 

aSj or jUj cuftody, care, observation. 

preferve thou, mperat. of 
*V ^ owill g' they (how. 

to fhow. 

{^Uj melody, voice: wealth. 

fpi. of u*jU'} viceroys, &e. 
to foothe, 

j\y foo thing, from the above, 

(j^Uj (pL cjlijfy) a favour. 
b v^J;Uj foothing, warbling,/hw *J 
*ajf*j a benefit. 

A a turn, change, watch, cent Inch 

to relieve guard. 

->\ty *' fpring, the early fpring; new year. 
a the prophet Noah* 

a cx=^ji a complaint, 
tijj ninety. 

A jij] light, brightnefs. 
jjjjj firft day of fpring. 
nineteen, 

fjUi drinking, a drinker; any thing drinkable, 
from 
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or to write, 

write the above. 

*J nine, 

&j placing, from 
Q«ily to place. 

we have placed 
Jly# a tree* fhrub. 
olyj hidden, frm (*^jy 


a a river; flowing. 

to hide* lie hid. 
^i a pipe, flute. 
jaj even, alfo: again. 

J there is not. 


to write. 

UuJ good* excellent, 
jh£aJ bright* beautiful, elegant, 
reputation, goodnefs, 
the river Nile, 


j audj he, fbe, it. 

after, behind, again. 



y«jLj to detain, 
evident. 


a actions, occurrences, events: battles: 

misfortunes. 


VOL. hi. 
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Van, name of a town. 

a offence, fubftanee, exigence, nature^ 

body, perfon. 

to commit, perform, give a 

being to. 

^ibj 5r _}y bke, pofle fling. 
a a leaf of a tree or paper, 

and from. 

lXjjj it blows, from 
Cum he, flie, it is. 

(j-j like, rcl’embiing. 

a JLjj enjoyment; arrival; meeting; con¬ 
junction. 

A &=j Jituation; action; gefturr. 
i 1 - * good faith; a promise. 

A but: a prince: a Gave. 

iSj ^ c * it; his, her, its. 

a deferi; depopulated. 


9 


A dreadful, terrible. 

A or ^ \jx? reparation, abfence 

a £*q=* an aflault; impetuofity. 
every: foever. 

Herat, name of a city. 

whenever. 
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or whatlbever. 

or iXic^ Ji although, 
J& wherever. 


^ wberelbever. 


ever, 
never. 


.e. 


= ~* or AXJI4& whofoever 
J& a thoufand; a night ingal 
*jh*«*£ to be, exift, 

Oviob eight. <3Lvi*3> eighty. 
oOJL£> eighteen. 

feven, Icventy. 

oiAisfc Seventeen. 
a tjji whether, but. 

ant h alfo; together: both. 
a >£ (annexed to ’wards) their, 

of the fame neft. 
only. 

^•OoL^ diredly. 

of the fame inclination, 
(jfaP the fame banquet. 

lying on the fame pillow, 

O'** ^ *'^ in the fame way. 

^ c » as * 
keeping together. 


n i> ,’ 
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breathing together, 
an intimate friend. 

fitting together; a companion.. 

4^$ all, univerfal. 

it arrives, comes, 
l went, from 

4 j always. 
jOJJ> black; an Indian, 
time, feafon. 

}y& yet. 

a air: wind: found, 
no, never, 

^JlOyye doft thou not know? from 




lO ^ 




to lay down. 


iS 

U 01 or. 

t_ib or ^jUIj finding, 

^jU I may find, both from ^jjoLj 

Ob remember; memory, record, 
jb a friend, mittrefsj defender; power, ad van- 
tage. 

m 

O heaven ! O Lord 1 comp . of b O ! and 
\-ij a lord, matter. 
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a ))\j eleven- 

^ jeflamme. 

c^iU he found, from to find. 

^jjU a ruby 

Oj {annexed to -words) my . 

A Jy the hand $ aid, power, Strength, 
yiuj (annexed to words) their, 
that is to fay, viz, 

prey, fpoil, booty. 

Our one. 

&JUu a hero, conqueror; incomparable; un¬ 
equalled. 

(^Ljju precious, valuable, rare, 
dJlOJ C ineftimable, rare. 

^jjCr one moment. 
jJJu one or two, a few. 
jXj jJu one another. 

one day, 

{annexed to words) my. 

Yemen, Arabia the happy, 

^ jofeph. 















ADVERTISEMENT. 


7 HR grtateji part of the following Piece was 
Befgned to be added to a Grammar of the Peril an 
language, which was printed in 1771. It might 
eafly have been fuelled into a larger treatif, by 
adding snore eopious ex trails from the Perfian 
i writers t both in prof andverf-, but, as the change 
<f fyle may be fen as •well in ten lines as in a 
thoufand, it femed equally ufiful and lefs qflenta- 
lions, to exhibit only a few c&ofin fpec'mens from 
the bef authors, and chiefy from the Poets, who, 
in all nations, have taken the greatef pains to 
harmonize and improve their language* 
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Most of my readers will apprehend, that, m 
attempting to trace the progrefs of the Perjian 
language through a period of two thou land 
years, I am entering into a fubjeft, vi hich will 
afford them neither amufement nor intrusion, 
and can be agreeable only to th-fe few men, 
who apply thcmfclves to the ob fearer branches 
of literature, and have very little intcrcourfe 
with the reft of mankind. The title of my 
piece feems, indeed, to give a reafonable ground 
for their apprehenfions i and the transition ap¬ 
pears rather abrupt, from the hiftory of Mo¬ 
ri archs to the bijlory of mere wards* and from the 
revolutions of the Perjian Empire to the varia¬ 
tions of the Perjian idiom: but it (hall be my 
endeavour to remove, as far as pofhble, the 
drynefs of the fubjedt, by interfperfing the nar¬ 
rative with a variety of Eaftern anecdotes; and. 
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fiS to the feeond objc&ion, it ma y be allcdgtd, 
thnt a cmjtdtrabh change in the language of any 
natkn h ufually effaced by a change in the gl 
vernmcnti to that literary and civil history 
are very nearly allied, and may often be ufed 

v,ith advantage to prove and illudrate one an- 
Cither* 

The Hiftory of the nrjn tongue may be 
divided into fiur ptrlod,, liJse that of the Em¬ 
pire; not that the language was immediately 
altered upon eveiy revolution of the (late, but 
« is obfervable, that, under each Dynafty of 
which we have any monuments remaining, there 
was an apparent change in the dialed of the 
kingdom, Specially under the two la ft, namuy, 
the Sqfanian and Mohammedan dynafties: and 
thefe, indeed, are the only periods, of which 
we can fpcak with any degree of certainty. 

It is natural to fuppofe, that, in the infancy 
of the Terftan Empire, under Caiumaras and 
his defeendants, no great pains were taken to 
cultivate and polifti the language, which in that 
rude age mu ft needs be thought fuffidently ele- 
fiant, if Jt were fuffidently dear and intelligi- 

Tf* and we are by Herodotus, that, even 

ufter the reign of CYRUS, the Me education 

C} thS Ver Ji<m youth Jrom the age o/Jheyears to 
£Wtn *{* nfijhttdm three points only, riding ■ throve 
™g the javelin, and the praSice of moral virtue • 
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^vhich account is alfo confirmed by Xenophon. 
The ftory mentioned by Diodorus of the old vo¬ 
lumes of parchment, on which the Perf am were 
obliged by a certain law to write the annals of their 
country, was probably invented by Clef as, that 
he might give an air of authenticity to his im¬ 
pertinent fables; for fueh literary import ores 
were as frequent among the Greeks, as among 
us, who imitate the Ancients in nothing but 
their failings. We are far from contending* 
however, that the ancient Pertlans* efpt'cially 
thole of the fscondperiod, were entire Grangers 
to the art of compoCtion either in verfe or 
profe; for there never was a nation fo rude and 
unpolifhed, who had not a curtom of celebrating 
the noble a£h of their ancefors, and inciting me 
another by fongs and panegy ticks to an imitation 
of their virtue} and Strabo, a very different an- 
thor from Diodorus, afferts, that the Perfians 
ufdfrequently tofng the praifos of their ancient 
Heroes and Demigods, fometimes with a mufeal 
mfrtime nt, and fometimes with the voice alone: 
but what their language really was, what were 
their rules of verification, or what was the 
eourle of their rtudies, no mortal can pretend to 
know with any fhadow of cxactneis. 

The Greek Hirtorians can give us no light on 
this fuhjeft; for neither Tbemistodes , who fpofce 
the dialed of Perjta like a native, though he 
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had fpent only one year in learning it*, nor 
even Xenaphon^ whofe intimacy with theyounger 
Cyrus could not have been contracted without a 
knowledge of his language, feem to have read 
the works of the Perjans, or even to have 
known their characters i but were perhaps con¬ 
tented to exp refs their fentiments in Perjian 
with cafe and fluency. Nor are we much en¬ 
lightened by the writers after Alexander \ not 
even by rhofe, who have deferibed the life of 
that Hero; for Curtins, who compiled his rhe¬ 
torical Hi dory from the Greek authors, feems 
to have known as little of Yerjian as of Scy¬ 
thian, though he drcfles up a number of fpeeches 
for the chiefs of thofe nations, which certainly 
were never fpoken by them. A few words, in¬ 
deed, are here and there interfperfed in thefe 
hi ft ories, which are ftill ufed in the modern 
idiom of Ptrjia f; but we can no more form an 

* omne illud-tcmpns (armi nmus fpalinrv?) litem 

fcnrioniqu* ftririn^ii di-dlt, qt»bu£ adeo rrnditu* vl muho totn- 
P>udiLii Jiramr n\vud Efa gem vtf hi foe lit* quam hi ptfttantj qni in 
Fcnidt cranl nili. Nep* in TAnmti. 

t Thm Arjjjjnff, Siaiira* i*urimtv r feon to be corrupted (mm 
Haaldn Puritad* oO which fig- 

111 Splendid, a Stir, jJjijrrf-AcFj. Pwrgada n or* a Prince of the 
Wood, appears iu be comfiDimdtd of Ptur ^jj a Child* ind 

oySGatLi, a Hanif: I. e. a <jf Mr Rnyal Family, Trt tbil 

™ ma? add ’ '■ lhl1 Art » ** Ojl which bfgim many Prr. wn 
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Idea of a whole language from a lift of broken 
phrates or detached epithets, than we can judge 
of a poem or piece of oratory, from an uncon- 
nested line or a fingle member of a period. 

Since the Greeks afford us fo little informa¬ 
tion, nothing remains but to confult the F/r- 
Jians chemfelvcs; and the great traveller Chardin , 
whom every Orientalift muft always mention 
with reverence, feems to have enquired very 
diligently into the ancient language of the peo¬ 
ple, among whom- he refided fo long, and whofe 
manners he describes with fo much copioufnefs 
and learning: but he declares, after all his re- 
fear ches, “ That the old Perjian is a language 
“ entirely loft; in which no books axe extant, 
« and of which there are no rudiments remain- 
« jug: that the Guebrm y who are the remains 
“ of the Parjis^ or Adorers of Fire , have an 
“ idiom peculiar to thetnfelvesj which is fup- 

n$ltic9j figniSes Strong; ts Ardrshir, ArlMtsej^ ^ 

The strong Lion, Ardevdu or Ardetxm 1 4* Uromg Gunri, 

2 , f hat the term i rut Ion dotrs, is fylithfidut et, 8.C. is the Petsujit 
Otci aai wtfwer* to the of the Greek, as 'EfftelwjO*, 

and the like. If it were peflible to recover a whole Catalogueof 
thefe old Persian nauirt, fuch an enquiry would be little mart than 
learned trifling; for to odI*a a number of fclitory words, without 
my book* which they might enable us to nid, would be like pro¬ 
curing at ratnlom a multitndt of keys* without nfttt t b'rh 
they might help us to unlock. 
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“ poled, by the Perjiaru in general, to be rathe t 
“ a jargon of their own, than a part of their an- 
“cient tongue: that, if you believe their own 
“ account, the Magi, who refided at Yezd in 
Carmania, have preserved this language from 
“ father to (bn, after the diflblution of their 
" ^lonarchyj but that, for his part, he has 
found no reafon to give any credit to their 
“ Itory : that they have, indeed, feme books in 
“ itrange characters, but he cannot perfhade 
“ timfdf that they are old Perjian letters; ef- 
“ P^ially, fince they hear no kind of refem- 
blance to thole on the famous monuments at 
“ Ptrfcpohs'' The authority of this excellent 
writer is decilive, and puts an end at once to' 
thf, contraverfy lately ftarted, concerning the 
authenticity of the books aferibed to Zoroafter^ 
which a French adventurer, who tranjlatedthem 
from the tranjlahan of a certain Gipfy at Surat. 
has had the boldneis to Tend abroad as genuine: 
but, to avoid any liilpicion of mifrepre fen ting 
the palTage, it teems neceflkry to tranferibe the 
verj^ words of Sir John Chardin, which the 
reader may fee at the bottom of the page*. 


Qwrf = r«K* Perjtm, c’rft U nc l anglus ^ . „„ 

qu, font | a rtlUld „ 

. rirr qoi fr w** i»*«a* i. *. 

jJ'Ui ,tfur *""*** idiom# potMforj 

^ W bng B e. u, difent q » , tl 
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From this we may reasonably conclude, that 
the gibberiih of thofe fwarthy vagabonds, whom 
we often fee brooding over a miferable fire 
under the hedges, may as well be taken for old 
Egyptian, and the beggars themfelvcs for the 
priejis oj Ifs, as the jugglers on the coaft of 
India for the difcipJcs of Zoroafer, and their 
barbarous dialefl for the ancient language of 
Perfia. But let the rojy~cheekcd Frenchman, to 
give him his own Epithet, reft happy in the 
contemplation of his perfonal beauty, and the vaji 
extent f bis learning: it is fufficient for us to 
have expo fed his follies, detefted his impofture, 
and retorted his mve&ives, without infulting a 
fallen adverfary, or attempting, like the Hero 
in Dry dens Ode, ts> fay the fain. 

We have no genuine accounts then of the 
Perfan language till the time of the SASSA- 
NIAN kings, who ftourifhed from the opening of 

Prcliq, qui fc Uennrat i Yad, vitle d t U Caramatit, q M f e fl l^,. 
Pint et leur principals place, ft Cunt iranfmit cettrl«tgue jufqu’jd 
pir tradition, et de main en main j roil« quelqi* recherche que j>n 
aVe fail, je n'ai rien tiourf. qui me pftt perWIeT ed*. Ct* 
Owifit on I a la Twite dtj lirrs cn carafttres et rn noli inconcit', 
doet Iw figures Orcnt aft* fur crtlw lies langum, q d nous font Je 
pluj conn ues: mail jc re faurota croite que ce foil U l*aacien 
Per&n, d'ntnU plus que tc wnttf ere, dont gai fwrld, eft entfere- 
mrnt different de oelui d« inferiptioui dr Pcrxpeii*. St doanerai 
dei tctppn de l’im et de IWtte niaOn*, dam ta dcfcHpiion du fn- 
meu* mwmmetit qui idle en ce ileu-U, CHAJtni*, Tom. Y 
Chap. Iff. 
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the third century to the middle of the /event&; In 
which period an Academy of Phyfiek was- 
founded at Gmdifapor , a City of Khorafan, , and, 
^ k g^ually declined from its original infti- 
tuticn, it became a fchool of poetry, rhetoriek, 
diaiedtick, and the abftrad fciences. In this 
excellent feminary the Perfan tongue could dot 
fail ol being greatly refined, and the rufticity of 
the old idiom was fuccecdcd by a pure and ele¬ 
gant dialeftj which, being conftantly fpoken at 
the court of Behardm Gur in the year 351, ac¬ 
quired the name of Deri, or Courtly, to diftin- 

guiih it from the P*blevi % or. Language of the 

Country, 

It uiuft not, however, be imagined, that the 
uie of the ancient dialeft was wholly ftiperieded 
V this more policed idmm ; for fevcral com¬ 
petitions in Pehkvi w ere extant even after Ma~ 
homed, which appear to have been written by 
order of the Sajfanian Princes. Anujkirvan, 
fur named The Jvji, who reigned at the dofe of 
the f x tb century, having heard from feme tra- 
vc lers, that the Indian Monarch* had a collection 
oj moral fables, which they preferved with great 
care among their archives, fent his chief Phyfi- 
cian ^r^i into India, with orders to make 
“ o f «>* S‘*Jcrii language, and 

It t?7 W f° U ' “ tra " fla,ion ° f 'toft fa- 

• TlKfc ° rdm "■'« punfiually executed; 
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Bantu Ich learned the Indian tongue,and, having 
at a great expense procured a copy of the bock, 
tranfhued it into the PJ/Aiiati dialed!: about 
an hundred and forty years after, his work was 
turned Irani Pchlevi into Arabick, by order of 
Almanjh\ fecond Calif of the Abbafdes ; and 
tins is the volume which we fee in every lan¬ 
guage of Europe, under the name of Caltla wa 
Detmt j, or. The fables of Ptlpay. There is a 
hue copy of the Arabick version in the pub lick 
library at Oxford-, and if the work of Barxtaeb 
could be found, we fhould be enabled to reco¬ 
ver a coniiderable part of the old Pcrfian lan¬ 
guage ; the fame, perhaps, which was fpoken 
in t be fond period by ThemifacUs and Xenophon. 

In the reign of AnufairvJn, who protected 
the arts and fciences in his own dominions, 
J1 W//Oj 1/££) was bom; who, by the force of 
his Eloquence, and the fuccefs of his Arms, 
eihbiidled a mighty Empire, and fpread his 
new religion from the wilds of Arabia , to the 
mountains of Tartary and the banks of the 
Ganges: but, what belongs more particularly to 
the fubjedl of this difeourfe, be poiijbed the lan¬ 
guage of his country , and brought it to a degree 
of purity and elegance, which no Arabian 
writer lince his time has been able to furpafs. 
The battle of Cadejta in the year (jjlj gave the 
hft blow to the Pet fan Monarchy; and the 
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whole Empire of Iran was foon reduced under 
the power of the hr ft Mahamedatt Dynafty, 
who fixed the teat of their government in 
Bagdad t where the Arabick language was 
Ipoken, for many ages, In its uimoft perfection: 
hut the ancient literature oj Ptrjia , which had 
been promoted by the family of St if an, was 
ex p re i sly dilcuuraged by the immediate fuc* 
ceiiors of Mahomed, for a reafion, which it is 
proper to explain. 

At die time when the Alcoran was firrt pub¬ 
lished in Arabia , a merchant, who had lately 
returned from a long journey, hrought with hint 
lome Perfian romances, which he interpreted 
to his countrymen, v. ho were extremely de¬ 
lighted with them, and tiled to lay openly, that 
the fortes of griffons and giants ivere mere amuf- 
ing to them than the wot til leffons of Mahomed: 
part of a chapter in the Alcoran was imme¬ 
diately written, to (lop the pnogreis of their 
opinions j the merchant was i eve rely repri¬ 
manded; his talcs were treated a* pernicious 
fables, hat ful to Gtd and his prophet ; and 
Omar, from the fame motive of policy, deter¬ 
mined to deftroy all the foreign hooks which 
ihould tall into his hands. T hus the idle lo¬ 
quacity of an Arabian traveller, by letting his 
legends in competition with the precepts of 4 
powerful Lawgiver, was the mufr of that on- 
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thufiafm in the Mabomedans, which induced 
them to hum the famous library of Alexandria, 
and the records of the Perjian Empire. 

One book, however, bdides tbe fables of 
Pit pay, efcaped the fuiy of theft unmerciful 
zealots: it was an Hiflory of Perjia in the Peh- 
levian dialect, extradled from the Sajfanian an- 
nals, and tompofed, it is believed, by the com¬ 
mand of Anufbirvan . Saad t one of Omar’s 
Generals, found this volume, after the vittory 
at Cadefia, and preftrved it for himfclf as a cli¬ 
no hty : it palled afterwards through feveral 
hands, and was at length tranflated into fome 
other languages of Afia *. 

It was a Jong dme before the native Perjiam 
could recover from the fliock of this violent 
revolution : and their language feems to have 
bifn very little cultivated under the Califs, who 
gave greater encouragement to the literature of 
the Arabians: but, when the power of the 
Abbaftdes began to decline, and a number of 
independent Princes a role in the different pro¬ 
vinces of their empire, the arts of elegance, 
and chiefly Poetry, revived in Per/t'a, and there 
was hardly a Prince, or Governor of a city, who 
had not leveral poets and men of letters in his 


* This rtoiy is fnmircncd in lini life ih? Ppp| ftrilnf. ps*- 
Lit-d ru an t-Jisiun of hi* worts. 
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tram ' rhe Ptr/lan tongue was con frequently 
reflored m the tenth century ^ but it was very 
different from the Deri o r Pebkvi of the An- 
ocnts: 11 was mixed with (he words of the A{~ 
iiran * ajld with expreffjens from the Arabian 
mots, whom the Perjians cooitdered as their 
millions, and affe&ed to imitate in tlicir poetical 
mealurcs, and the turn of their verfes. 

That die learned reader may have a juft: no- 
tic;n of this new idiom, it feems UccejTary, fir ft 
to produce a fpecimen of pure Arabick, anti, 
afterwards, of the fureft Perjian that can be 
founds by which means he will form a more 
accurate judgement of the modem Perjick, in 
which both languages are perfe<2ly incorporated. 

* following ode was written by a native 
of Damafcus: it contains a lively delcription of 
an Eajlcrn Banquet- t and molt of the couplets 
are highly elegant in the original. 


eoj U y* Jbs^* UJ 
tyl-J i^wLsr^l wLLol 


t f* *** 

fui 

XLr* U“^ ,f *v 

V - * • ’ ' - J-*. A _ { • 
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j- v_C«lUI 2uJI 

* oliili 

~-j \? <^ 5 -^—o £j*4! 

cuX; s £j 

j** 1 ' '^ [ ls= 

£jf^J Ajj I*_>LaS*j I 

o^y jfj*) * 

-LLXaJI LjJ ofjJ 

i*JJs!!^ti 04 *^== jC< 
jJ U**** 3 ^ [j {J<*X'I qI^jI 

^*a2^< aJ L-J^JUU 

ojL^I lJuj 

^ L-jL^LaJ b Oj,OcL 

iyjj ^jbj} iSj-f ^ u~y 

^Jr 1 .V^^J 

i£j°^ Lp’^J^'J o 1 ^ 


that is; f ‘ We have a banquet, into ivhich ibr- 
" row cannot enter, and from which mirth can 
“ never depart. It comp riles every Ipecies of 
u Beauty; and he, who fecks the joys of life. 
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“ cannot rife beyond it. A fprightly Song gives 
" more pleafurc to youth than Riches*; here 
“ (hc ftrea m of life is unfuUied, and all our 
“ c:ires are difperfed, Here the mildnefs of 
“ otr gentle darling gives cafe to our love; 
and here the timid dervife becomes an Apof- 
tate from his faith. We have a bower, on 
which the dew-drops fparklc; and in which 
the breeze be^mes icon ted with the fra¬ 
grance ot mufk. You fee the various bluf- 
foms, which rciemble liars blazing and glit- 
“ rerin S [n the firmament Here the wonderful 
" beauties of the flowers, among which are the 
" narcifftts and the violet, bring the fair objects 
“ of m X Jove to my remembrance. You would 
“ think yon faw my beloved looking mildly on 
“ Y ou w 'th her foft, tender, languifhing eye; a 
* r nymph, in whom every charm and every 
" P«*3*« is collefled; whole curled locks 
“ han S aIwa P dangling, black as the fcorpion, 
" 01 the maCc ebony fwkh which the Alia- 
'* Uc ^ s an i™*? ball in one of thtir fa- 

“ vourite playsJ, the pomegranate brings to my 
mind the blufhai of my beluved, when her 
“ cheeks arc coloured with a modeft nrfent- 
ment. Our cups are fuch as our fouls defire; 

ivJT W W0d CW !n Arat * ck t*** 
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Ct they feem to be filled with the ftreams of 
“ frienJfmp and cbeerfulnefs. The goblets 
“ fl nd vaTcS of China appear to my fight, like 
** the liars of heaven filming in the Zodiack 

I might here have fcleftcd a more ancient 
ryample of Arebick , cither from the poets be¬ 
fore AfaAfim r d, or from the illuftrious Abu 71- 
who flmrifhed in the ninth century *- but 
the language has remained unaltered fr. m the 
earheft antiquity to the p re font time, and it 
would not have been eafy, without a number 
of mites, to have made an ancient Ode intelli¬ 
gible in a literal transition. 

The cl deft Perjian poems, which have come 
to my knowledge, are thofe of FERDUSI, of 
which it will not be improper to give a (hurt 
account, as far as they relate to my prefcjit 
fin bj eft. 

At the clofie of the tenth, and beginning of 
the eleventh centuries, Mahmud reigned in the 
city of Gazm:: he was fiupremc ruler of Za- 
blejlan , and part of Khnra/an, and had pene- 

* dtm Trmaw puMtfhftJ an exnVent JnfMugia of Jrtt&ki 
VrrteJ, triUELcd of which hi- jjnf a co^y to an Aittlfick 

iVcnce, whn |irt1rnttd him in nrftifFi with Jut t&uiti W pi*tr* of 
iiiiil made him il the faint lime lb* elegant 

k_ : JLrii tQjCtJ 1y [ prtKMi u It-sA mb'fifth elan tly 
poeum* 
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trated vm- : =.r into tnd*a, where by this time 
the region and language of rbev/™<Sr and Per- 
jiJtu had begun to prevail. Several poets were 
entertained in the palate of this Monarch, 
a'non- whom was PER DUST, a native of Tits 
or M,-Jbed. This moil learned man, happening 
to hind a copy of the old JW«i Rificry above- 
mentioned, read it with eajernefs, and found it 
involved in fables, but bearing the marts of 
high antiquity: the rroft ancient part of it, and 
principally the war of AjhijUib and Kbofru, or 
Cyrus, feemed to afford an excellent iubjett for 
an H-.roick Pcev, w filch he accordingly began 
to compod*. Seme of his c pi lodes and deicrip- 
tions were UtoWti to the Sultan, who com. 
mended them exceedingly, and ordered him to 
comp rife the whole Hijkry of Perf.it i n a foies 
of Epkk f&ms. The poet obeyed; and, after 
tlie bappieft exertion of his fancy and art fir 
near thirty years, he bmilted fits work, which 
contained iiyt . v thouiitiid couplets in rhyme, all 
highly policed, with i he ij-irit of our Dry-den 
and the fwcetnefs of Pope. He prefac'd an 
ckgmt tranieript of his book to Mahmud, who 

coSniy applauded bis diligence, and dUbsiflc^ him 

Ahmy months ebpled, and Ferduf heard no 
more of bis work: he then took occaficn to rc- 
®md the King of it by feme little epigrams, 
which he contrived to let fall hi the palace; 
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but, where an Eplek poem had failed, what 
efJhct could bz expected from an Epigram? At 
length the reward came; which confuted only 
of as many fin a 11 pieces of money, as there 
were couplers in the volume. The high- 
minded Poet could not brook this infult: he 
retired to his clofet with bitterness in his heart; 
where he wrote a moft noble and animated in¬ 
ventive againft the Sultan, which he foaled up, 
and delivered to a Courtier, who, as he had rea- 
ibn to iufpcft, was his greateft enemy, alluring 
him, that it was a divert ttg tab, and requeuing 
him to give it to Mahmud t when any a, fair of 
Jlate or bad fuccefi m war flimtd make him more 
untafy and jpknctkk than tjfiiaf*. Having thus 


* St*ra tnnfktion of this Salifc m a Treatise o»i Orienful Poetry M 
wldod to the Lfe of Nfukr Shut* 14 ireucA, Volume X.— 
This poem is not unlike Ihe XifJtnf uf T&nocfi^j; who* like the 
iznp^ndnfl Ferdmi, hid! dirH eipDfp the ticei of a W'-mindod 
Kin^ j Tflt; Fenian putt ha- this couplut in hif Sitiff, 


r^' 


LJ^ ^ 


ilm if ; Had 1 trriitm m many rm« in praise qf Mahonied and 
AIpj ga I half tumpirudfor kiag Mahmud, they uxmtd We sh mord 
or hundred Mining* tm me m A thoughi hfce timl of Shulspea re in 
t* r at ifj*s celebrated fpecch: 

Hud / irnt serv'd my G&d with ki(f the sleaf 
I wt r d my Ki»g* he 1 puatd nut in mine age 
fluid left we mk(d to mute HxN. VIIJ- 
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given vent to bis juft indignation, he left Gttzna 
in the night, and took refuge in Bagdad, where 
the Calif preceded him from the Sultan of Zu- 
hlejlan, who demanded him in a furious and 
menacing letter. 

The work of Ferdujt remains entire, a glo¬ 
rious monument of Eaftern genius and learn¬ 
ing t which, if ever it fhould be generally un¬ 
derload in ih original language, will contcft the 
merit of invention with Homer himfelf, what¬ 
ever be thought of its fubjed or the arrange¬ 
ment of its incidents. An extradt from this 
poem will exhibit a fpecimen of the Perjian 
tongue, very little adulterated by a mixture with 
the Ara&ick., and, in all probability, approaching 
nearly to the dialect u led in Perjia in the time 
of Mahomed, who admired it for its extreme fojt- 
nefiy and was heard to fay, that it imuM he 
Spoken on that account in the gardens of Paradife, 

Csjjj ~~ 



or ^ Jd J 1 fd* 


Ij&j 0 U jj 
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jj ^ 3 O '^/. ^y? 

t-M^J '■Sjf DtJ ^J/=‘ 
,/^yj u*^ ^ tJ OJ^U“^ eHJ 1 
O 1 '-***y! 

°yj V •>**> 

/ H - * ", i 

QjJ a **hJ L j (j^Ci'JLj ^j 
L_jlA**il^il i_^oLtA bsc™ - o^A-b# 

UjLxjT q*=^ ^b (JUA 

^Cs.O ^t*<A 

tJrffT Uj u ljiALf 

CamA o 1 oJ/U 

(^j_t qU^j OoLiA a^ 

y f " _ 

Oij ^*w 

^j^'j- (^r <-MjI^ v* 

sAP c£j-s* A^jS 

oUU**^ i^j. I uJLal :aj L* J 1 f 


A 


' J ' J 

^5 fAAj ^r 3 * 


a jf¥j 1 o^J 1 fy^f 

cAa^l^iI ^Jji i A>ii lJLtiXw 
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that Is; <l Sceft thou yonder plain of various 
“ colours (Ptrf, red and grey) ; hy which the 
heart of a valiant man may be filled with de- 
“ light? I: is entirely covered with groves and 
“ gardens and flowing rivulets; it is a place bc- 
41 longing to the abode of Heroes, The grcu.id 
“ is perfect filk, and the air is feented with 
“ mu Ik: you would fay. Is it r6je~water 
** glides between the batiks? The Hall of the lily 
** bends under the weight of the flower; and 
“ the whole grove is charmed with the fragrance 
“ of the rofc-bufh. The phealant walk; grace* 
“ fully among the flowers; the dove and night- 
4t ingale warble from the branches of the cy- 
“ prefs. From the profent time to the lateJl 
** age, may the edge of thofe banks refemble 
“ the bowers of Paradife! There you will Ice, 
** on the plains and hills, a company of damfels, 
** beautiful as fairies, fitting cheerfully on every 
** fide. There Manizba, daughter of j?j'rafiab f 
** makes the whole garden blaze like the Sun. 
" Sifart a, his fecond daughter, fits exalted like 
“ a Queen, encircled by her damfrfs, radiant in 
<f glory, The lovely maid is an ornament to 
41 the plains; her beauty fulJies the rofe and the 
M jafminr,. With them are many ‘turkijh girls, 
14 all with their faces veiled; all w'ith their bo- 
** taper as a cyprefs, and locks black as 
44 muik; all with checks full of rofes, with eyes 
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* l full of deep j all with lips fweet as wine, and 
fragrant as rofe-water. If we go near to 
that bower, and turn atidc for a linglc day, 
w'e may take fcveral of thole lovely nymphs* 
“ and bring them to the noble Cyrus.” * 

This is part of a fpecch by a young amorous 
Hero, the Paris of b'trduji* who had reai’on to 
repe it of his adventure with the daughter of 
Ajrajiah* for he was made cap!re by the Turks* 
anti confined in a ditinal prifbn, till he was de¬ 
nned by the valour of Rejlwn. 

Of thefe two languages was formed the mo¬ 
dem dialed of Perfa* which, being fpoken in 
its greareft purity by the natives of Purs or Far- 
Jifux, acquired the name of Per/i*; though it 
is even called Deri by Hafiz in the following 
couplet; 


<*SoJdkilj 

J y 


that is j « While the nightingale, 0 Hafez* 
makes a boafl of his eloquence, do thou leflcn 
“ the value of his lays by tinging tl;y Prrjian 
“ fDeriJ ftmins.” 


Cjs-lA* O k? 
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Nearly in the fame age with Ferdufi, the 
great Abul QIa s ftunamed Alitmi from his 
hlindnefs, pubbftied his excellent Odes in Ara~ 
bkk> in which he profefledly imitated the poets 
before Mahomed. This writer had fo ftourifti- 
ing a reputation, that fevera! Perfant of un¬ 
common genius were ambitious of learning the 
Art of Poetry from fo able an inflruttor: his 
moft illuftrious fcholars were Fekki and Kba- 
kam*, who were no lefs eminent for their Per~ 
fan compoiltion^, than for their ftdll in every 
branch of pure and mixed Mathematicks, and 
particularly in Aftronomy; a ft ri king proof" that 
a fuhlime Poet may become a mailer of any 
kind of learning which he chufes to profefs; 
frnce a fine imagination, a lively wit, an ealy 
and copious ftyle, cannot poifibly obllruft the 
acquifition of any fciencc whatever, but mud 
nccellarily a (Tift him in his ft u dies, and (horten 
his labour. Both thefc poets were protected 
by Manuebeher t Prince of Shirvani but Kha- 
kani was always averfe to the pleafurable and 
dlflipated life of a Court, fo that the Prince 
was obliged to detain him by force in his pa¬ 
lace, and actually confined him for (bme time 
in pnioii, left he fhould find fome opportunity 


of cfcaping. 
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1 he works of thcle authors are not very 
fcarce; hilt it ictrm.it noidlels to give any ex** 
trads from them, « Inch would 1'wcll this dif- 
courfe to an immoderate length: it will be luf- 
JiL.enL to fay, that, in this and thefollowing cen~ 
tttry, the Per fan language became altogether 
mixed with Arabtck ; not that the pure Ilyle of 
the ancients was wholly obfolete, but it was the 
fadiion among the Perfians to interweave Ara~ 
btan phrales and verfes into their poems, not by 
v ay of quotations, but as material parts of a 
fentence. Thus in the following 1 difllch. 


^ j\ OwT ooLxi. 


TVj.* phantom of her, ivhofe beauty gives brightnefs 
to the fades, appeared to me at night: I wondered 
at the kindnfs of Fortune, and [aid. Whence came 
thii pmfperity ? —the fir if hue is pure Arabick 
in the ilyle of the ancient poets. 

This elegant tctraiHch is of the fame kind: 

7 e $ if u 

^AAmJu 

J jr Ls'/ 

~ f c£l Uj 


iy_r ^ jjir uua 


o pH 


y\ 


l_5" w£ 
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In this rnanfion of darknefs, how hiig muff I fit 
exp fit mg my 'beloved: one i vfife •with my finger 
on my teeth , one while with my head bent on my 
kneel Come, O fortunate cup-bearer, bring me 
the tidings of joy : who knows but my d ys may 
again beprefperous, as they were before? Where 
the Jaft line is taken from,an GJc in the Ha- 
ftmfn of Abu 'Temam, which begins. 

We pardoned the fins of DhobaJ, and faid. The 

tribe are our brothers . 

At the opening of the twelfth century lived 
Ameri, a native of Abiurd in Kborafan , whofe 
adventures deferve to be related, as they will 
ihow in what high etleem the polite arts were 
held in rlfia, at the time when learning firlt 
began to dawn in Europe. Anvrrr, when he 
was very young, was fitting at the gate of his 
college, when a man richly ditdfcd rode by him 
On a line Arabian horJe, with a numerous train 
of attendants i upon his alkirfg who if was, he 
was told, that it was a Pcet belonging to the 
Court. When Anveri reflected on the Honours 
conferred upon Poetry, for which art he had a 
very early bent, he applied himfelf to it more 
ardently than ever, and, having finished a poem, 
prerented it to the Sultan. This was a prince 
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©f the Seljukian dynafty, named Sanjar\ a great 
admirer of the fine arts : he approved the work 
of Anveri, whom he invited to his palace, and 
raifed him even iu the firft honours of the 
flate. He found many other poets at court, 
among whom were Sthnan, Zebir , and Rejb&i*, 
all men of wit and genius, hut each eminent frr 
a different way; the hr ft for the delicacy of his 
jLyrick verfes, the fecond, for'the moral ten¬ 
dency of his poems, and the third, for the chaf- 
tity of his compofitions; a virtue, which his 
predeceffors and contemporaries were too apt to 
negledt. 

But of all the cities in the Vefjian Empire, 
none has given birth to more excellent poets 
than Shiraz j which my noble and learned 
friend Baron Rrvizki juftly calls*** the Athens 
“ °£ Perfia*J*.” SADI, a native of this city, 
flourilhed in the thirteenth century, when the 
Atabegs of Parjlfian encouraged men of learn¬ 
ing in their principality: his life was almoft 
wholly fpent in travel; but no man, who en¬ 
joyed the great eft tenure, ever left behind him 
more valuable fruits of his genius and indoftry, 
A fine maaufeript, about two hundred years 

# oV^" ’ aftJ 

+ Specimen Pocscus Peructr Vindoiron* Iff], FfQcm 

F ¥ 
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qH, was lately put into my hands, containing i 
complete collection of bis works; among which 
are fevcral pieces, both in verfe and profe* 
which have never been mentioned by the Scho¬ 
lars of Europe. The following extra# from 
his Gulifian, or Bed of Rofh will Glow how 
the Perfan and Ambkk languages were mixed 
together in his age: 

j“ 

w 

i&j* <J V ^r' 

AxU 

^ tjUl f 

Ojki J<3 £ J iS^- 

<Syi* 

(JobJ jt [y 

oJj 0,0^$ 

jjj V fi/cs- ^ J 1 ^ ^ 

4 r* ^ a* 
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'y 2 * v* j* L * 

Oo^,Ua f Ojyfc 

u-JJu u C_£jOj OvJ U 




<3jtl OuiL*j t^ljwitXij 

^Jh? Jv-cbs:- jyS} jl 
0 %J otijjiJJ *ip. ^ b 

(^s j=snf^ <A£AaJ j^JL^ fjj' b 1 
^ AjLjiX^I I ,J cXmU Lf Jb*. 
e^e C^UiJ )y* 

(j£*J^ j>. tirej Ou«iA jl 


that is; “ My companion oft reproaches me 
44 for my love of Leila, Will he never behold 
u her charms, that my excufe may be accepted? 
“ Would to heaven, that they, who blame me 
*' for my pafiion, could fee thy fact?, O thou ra- 
44 viihcr of hearts I that, at the fight of ther, 
44 they might be confounded, and inadvertently 
4i cut their heads inftead of the fruit, which 
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they hold*. Thau haft no companion for 
" my difordcr: my companion fliould he af- 
" ft lifted with the fame malady, that I m ight 
“ fit all day repeating my tale to him; for two 
“ pieces of wood burn together with a brighter 
" flame. The long of the turtle dove paffes 
“ not imobferved by my ear; and if the dove 
“ could hear my ft ram, ftie would join her 
** complaints with mine. O my friends, fiiy 
“ to them, w ho are free from love, Ah, we wijb 
** you knew r, what'pajfet in the heart of a lover! 
“ The pain of illnefs afledte not them, who are 
“ in health: I will not dilclofe my grief but to 
w thofe, who have lifted the fame affliction. 
l * It were fruit lets to talk of an hornet to them, 
“ who never felt its fling. While thy mind is 
“ not affeifted like mine, the relation of my 
“ farrow ferns only an idle talc. Compare 
** not my anguifh to the cares of another man; 
K he only holds the fair in his hand, but It is I, 
“ who bear the wound in my body.” 

The fame city had the honour of producing, 
in the fourteenth century, the rood elegant 
Lyrick Poet of A/ia, Sfytnfeddin, fur name 
HAFEZ ; on whofe life and productions it is 
the lefs neccllliry to expatiate, bccaufe the Ea- 


* Altiding to & flray in t!w 
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ton before mentioned has cxbauffcd the fubjeft 
hi bs fpectmen of P erf an Poetry, and wfl[, it is 
to bt hoped, be perftiaded to complete that 
moJl learned work, in the fhort intervals of Jci- 
fu re, which his Important affairs will allow him. 
It will be fully i'uliicicnt, i litre fore, to tranfcrlbe 
two of his Gazr/s or Anacreontkk Odes-, the 
firff of which was chofen, on account of the 
Afiabkh verfes interwoven in it. and the fecond, 
for it. cxqui'te beauty, which makes it a ge- 
mi;ne example of the true Shirazian dialed 


Jf 


VUi 

b ^aJl 

f A.'jj 

b r lolt r fol( 

J 1 

QMJ 

O**w0j 

s-'b^o i wf ^'T jjj 

t\jf aiuuj a il | j 

f?** l- 

L ^ c p*j+ 
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Ajlj tkC i±_p^ ^- r - rvJ ^ 

ljUJI JJb JJt !aiU 

* - ^ 

wjLp s^iLi L ^#Ij 
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A PERSIAN SON{■ * 

41 The dawn advances veiled with rofes, 
4 * Bring the morning draught, my friends, the 
44 morning draught! The dew-drops trickle 
“ over the check of the tulip. Bring the 
** wine, my dear companions, bring the wine! 
** A gale of paradife breathes from the garden: 
41 drink then incciiantly the pure wine. The 
“ role fpreads her emerald throne in the bower. 
41 Reach the liquor, hat fparklcs like a flaming 
** ruby. Are they ft ill {hut up in the bapquet- 
4< houtc? Open, O thou keeper of the gate. 
“ It is ftrangc, at fach a feafoa, that the door 
tf of the tavern thou Id be locked. Oh, haften! 
41 O thou, who art in love, drink wine with 
" eagemefs; and you, who are endued with 
" wilclom, offer your vows to Heaven. Imitate 
41 Hafez t and dri. k kiflts, Avcet as wine, from 
“ t ^ e cheek of a damtcl, fair as a nymph of 
** paradife," 
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L» oli^j 'j uuLs^Jj 

_j Ow*l\j<A a/"J jUj y/j 
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C^ M.) C^MM ^ v'J jUiJi 

c^wAi jO < 3 y Vj 1 ^ ^ 3 ** 

ji^y < ^ 1 ^ 

f 4 , 0 > (^lj ^AiM I ^ 

c^J Ol^d j\ ^Ej t 

iSj <*“• ** Lp*^ J> ^£ l J ^ 

^-u c^y jt _^j yy vjy !ti y 
^ r ^j c^tj^ y :L - y 

i_X&Xy« (AIj ^ t\^C jf L*jJ till 
^ ^ *r > f OLi_j«A *A j^-t ^S. tO (^ji^t'vA ^»ba* 
(AAmJ tO (J«J C^JdiL^j 
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^U. yjsyti ^ a ° 
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^jLJ AaJ JlI^^jJ ^LaJ Q.ijx.n 

^ Ckm IJ > ‘>n 1 S)^Ia*I 

_\Ajjy ^3^" J^jOOfc iiiUi. 

(S-'J fJJ J^J \&r? **=»• ^ 


Another, oy the rime. 

t( Rife, bey; for the cup of the lutip is full 
ft of wine. When will this ftri£tndfe end? 
11 how long will thefe fcruples lull? No more 

of this pride and difdain; for time has feen 
“ the crown of Csefar humbled, and the diadem 
** of Cyrus bent to the ground. Oh! be wife; 
“ for the bird of the morning is intoxicated 
** with love. Ob, awake ! for the fleep of 
4t eternity is juft before you. *How gracefully 
(i thou moved, O fweet branch of a vernal 
** plant! May the cold wind of December never 
“ ntp thy buds! There is no reliance on the 
“ favours of Fortune or her d ccitful fmilcs. 
“ Oh ! wo to him, who thinks himfclf feedre 
ft from her treachery. To-morrow, perhaps, 
** the fl; earn of Cither x and the girls of para- 
%t diic will be prepared for us ^ but to-day alfo 
(t let us enjoy a damfcl bright as the moon, and 
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** quaff the wine from the full cup. The Ze- 
“ phyr (Saba) reminds us of our youth (Sabi)i 
41 bring us the wine, boy, which may refrcfh 
44 our fouls, and difpel our ibrrow. 

44 Admire not the fplendour and dignity of 
“ the rofe ; for the wind will foon fcatter all 
44 her leaves, and fpread them beneath our feet. 
“ Bring a larger cup to the memory of Halem 
** Tai*} that we may fold up ( Tat) the gloomy 

volume of thofe, who want generality. This 
** wine, which gives a lively lint to the Arga- 
44 van (a purple fewer), communicates its 
44 fweet nature from my beloved’s cheek to her 
“ heart. Attend; for the muheians of the 
** bower have begun their concert, joining the 
44 notes of the lute and harp to the melody of 
“ the dulcimer and flute. Bring thy Sofa into 
** the garden, for, like'active attendants, the 
44 cyprcfs Hands before us, and the green reed 
” has tucked up his girdle. O Hafez , the 
** fame of thy fweet alluring forcery has reached 
44 from the extremity of Rd and Rum, to the 
41 limits of China and Egypt T 

There is nothing, which affords a ft ranger 
proof of the excellence of the Perfian tongue, 
than, that it remained uncorrupted after the ir¬ 
ruption of the Tartars, who, at different times, 


4 An Arabian Prince far hb ciiferae Ulkefalit)'* 
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and under various leaders, made themfelves 
mailers of Perfa\ for the Tartarian princes, 
and chiefly Tamerlane, who was a patron of 
Hafez, were lb far from difcou raging polite 
letters, like the Gotbi and Huns, that they 
adopted even the language and religion of the 
conquered country, and promoted the fine arts 
with a boundiefs munificence: and one of them, 
who founded the Mogul Empire in Hindojlan, 
introduced the Perfan literature into his domi¬ 
nions, where it flourilhes to this day; and ail 
the letters from the Indian governors arc written 
in the language (1 do not lay, in the llyle) of 
Sadi, The Turks themfelves improved their 
harlh dialect by mixing it with the Vtrjiai i j 
and Mahomed II. who took Confantinopie in the 
middle of the fifteenth Century , was a protestor 
of the Perfan poets: among thefe was Nourcd* 
din JAMI, whole poem on the loves of fsfeph 
and Zdikha is one of the fine ft competitions [ 
ever read. The following defer!ption will 
ferve as a fpecimen of bis elegant ftyk: 

JfjvJ £fji c-vij z“* 

Jj'f 
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(Sjj vO 1 av“ 

Lfjt **** ***** 

J' 3 tijL; U 

<J^ v 1 ^- u' ^ 

«JW> ( j£*Ojl£0'-o 

OUJ^ V f ^ ^ J' V L * J 
(5li*Ju L-/[p^ jl 1 ^'W 2 *- 

*wj 2r^* u^*/ 

cA^aJCj JK" Jb H4 V J" £^*j 

** In tire tv. owing, when the raven ot night 
« had flown awav, the bird of dawn began to 
** fing; the nightingales warbled their enchant- 
*« i n g notes, and rent the thin veils of the rofe- 
“ bud and the rofe: the jafmint* flood bathed in 
« dew, and the violet nlfo (priuklcd his fragrant 
41 locks. At this time Zelikba was funk in 
« pleafing flainber; her heart was turned to- 
** wards the altar of her facred vifion*. It was 

* A metaphor titan from llie toftuW. which prevails among 
Mnha;nt dtmr. of turning their facr-i, whtn they pray, lowiixU llw 

u-iupta of Mtco* 
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u not fiesp; it was nther a confuted idea: it 
** was a kind of phrenzy cauted by her nightly 

melancholy. Her damfels touched her feet 
11 with their faces; her maidens approached, 
“ and killed her hand. Then die removed die 
“ veil from her cheek, like a tulip befpriiiklcd 
** with -dew; (he opened her eyes,yet dim with 
“ deep. From the border of her mantle the 
** fuu and moon arote; Hie railed her head from 
“ the couch, and looked around on every fide.” 

This poem contains about four thouland 
couplets, anddeferves to be tranfiated into every 
European language; though 1 dull have neither 
time nor inclination to tranflate it myfelf, yet I 
may perhaps be induced, Ibme years hence, to 
prefent the Original to the learned world, which 
any man, who has the advantage of greater Ici- 
fure, may take the pains to interpret. 

In the fame Century with 'Jams, flour: ihed a 
poet named CPBJ t who was highly honoured 
at the court of Mirza Ibrahim t one of Tamer¬ 
lane’s defendants. Mr. d'Rerbcht tells a very 
pleadng dory of this writer, which deferves a 
place in this efhiy; though, in order to under- 
Hand it, we muJt remember, that the Persons 
frequently end their couplets with the fame 
which is often continued through a long 
poem; but in that cafe, the rhyme falls upon 
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the preceding Syllable. “ Catehi, fays he, 
“ having compofed an Ebgy, each verfe of 
“ w hich ended with the word, Guf t a rafe, or 
“ any flower, repeated it to the prince Ibrahim, 
11 his Patron; who, being extremely delighted 
“ with it, could not forbear interrupting him, 
“ by faying. From •what h:aver did this tuneful 
“ nightingale (meaning the poetJ take its flight ? 
u that is, without a metaphor. In what city 
11 were you hum? to which Catebi, without he- 
“ fitation, replied in a couplet of the fame mea- 
K fure with the poem, and with the fame 
** rhyme, as if he had only continued to read 
“ his Elegy: 



+■ i 


,f that is, Lite Attar *, / came from the rofe- 
“ garden ®/’Niftiapor; but I am only the thorn of 
“ that garden, and Attar teas its moft beautiful 
u flower" 

This dillich, though delivered extempore, is 
at leaf! equal to any of the reft in fj> rit and 
elegance. The poem confills of about thirty- 
five couplets, thefirftor which is the following: 


* Aitvr i Puriim pcc^ author of I hi Petuludma* 
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that is; Again the rafi advances towards the 
hewer with an hundred leaves ; like the ncrcijjus T 
it is a c&ar mi tig object to every difeerning eye. 

In the fifteenth and /even toe nth Centuries, 
under the family of Seji, the Perjian language 
began to lofe its ancient purity, and even to 
borrow force of its terms from the Turkijh, 
which was commonly fpoken at Court. As to 
the modern dhlcft, no Jpecimen. of it needs he 
produced, fince the Life of Nader Shah r which 
was written in Perjtan about fourteen years 
ago, and tranflited into French by the author 
of this Volume, may be con fritted in the origi¬ 
nal by the learned reader. 
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•4 book that is shut is but a block** 


& GOVT. OF INDIA ^ 

& Depattttcnt of AtchaeoIojT 7. 

O NEW DELHI ^ 


Please help us to keep the hook 



1 dean and 


moving. 



















